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THE BATTLE OF KELLY'S FORD. 


By Mayor JOHN BIGELOW, Jr, U.S. Army Rerirep. 


BOUT the 14th of March, Hooker gave Averell an order 
kk . . . 
4 to take 3,000 cavalry and six pieces of artillery, and 
with that force to attack and rout or destroy “the cavalry 
forces of the enemy reported to be in the vicinity of Cul- 
peper Court House.’’* 


Phe 17th of March, 1863, was a red-letter day for the 


cavalry of the Army of the Potomac; for on this day was 
fought at Kelley’s lord the first purely cavalry fight east of 
the Mississippi River in which more than one battalion was 
engaged on each side. In preparation for the event, Averell, 
the Federal commander, had instructed his men to have their 
sabers sharpened, and to use them. He promised them a victory. 
Pursuant to Hooker’s order, he left the main body of the army 
about 8 a. m. on the 16th of March with portions of the Ist 


and 2d brigades of his division and of the reserve brigade, ag- 


*The text of the order cannot be found. The gist of it is given as above 
in Averell’s report of March 20 (IV. Jt., 39, p. 47) and in Hooker’s letter of 
May 13, transmitting it to Kelton (ib., p. 1073). 


tCaptain D. M. Gilmore, 3d Cavalry, in Glimpses of the Nation’s 
Struggle, 2d Series, pp. 38-44. 

Nove: Besides the maps accompanying the text of this article, the reader 
should have a general map of the country between Culpeper Court House and 
the Potomac. 
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gregating about 3000 men, and provided with four days’ rations 
and one day’s forage. About dark he arrived at Morrisville, 16 
miles from camp. Here he bivouacked for the night, and, 
about 11 p. m., was joined by Martin’s 6-gun battery of horse 
artillery, commanded by Lieutenant Browne, from the artil- 
lery camp near Aquia Creek. 

His orders were accompanied by reports of operations of 
the Confederate cavalry in the vicinity of Brentsville, in which 
the number of the enemy was represented as from 250 to 1000 
men. As a precaution he requested that a regiment of cavalry 
be sent to Catlett’s Station, which he regarded as the key- 
point to the “middle” fords of the Rappahannock, to throw 
out pickets in the direction of Warrenton, Greenwich, and 
Brentsville; but as this request was not granted, he detailed 
the Ist Mass. and the greater part of the 4th Pa., together 
about 900 men, to guard the fords and observe the enemy on 
the north side of the Rappahannock. It is hard to justify this 
weakening of his active force. He had no train or depot be- 
tween himself and the Army of the Potomac. There was noth- 
ing to be guarded in his rear except his line of retreat, and 
that he should have been able to open, if any force which the 
enemy could spare from his front had presumed to close it. 
He may have apprehended a movement in some force against 
his rear from the direction of the Shenandoah Valley. In that 
case he should, it seems, have contented himself with communi- 
cating his apprehensions to Hooker, leaving it to him to pro- 


ht be necessary. 


4 


vide such protection as mig 

Captain Hart of the 4th N. Y., with 100 picked men 
taken partly from that regiment and partly from the 5th U. S. 
lars, was ordered to proceed to Kelley’s Ford as an ad- 


Regu 


> 


vance-guard, and at the first glimpse of dawn on the 17th to 
dash across the river and capture the pickets on the south bank. 
His command was to be supported by the remainder of the 
4th N. Y. In the course of the evening this regiment and the 
detachment of the 5th U. S. took position near the river. The 
advance was thus formed almost wholly of the 4th N. Y. (first 
New York German regiment). The reader may ask why 
Averell selected for so dangerous, difficult, and important a 


service, a command which bore, to say the least, an unenviable 














; 
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reputation as to fighting, and which disgraced itself in the 
action at Hartwood Church only about three weeks before. 
About 11 a. m. on the 16th, Fitzhugh Lee, at Culpeper 
Court-House, received a telegram from R. FE. Lee informing 
him that “a large body of cavalry had left the Federal army, 
and was marching up the Rappahannock.’* By 6 p. m. his 
scouts had located this force at Morrisville, and reported the 
fact to him, but thev left him in doubt as to whether the 
Federals would cross Kelley’s Ford or at Rappahannock Ford, 
or pursue their march toward Warrenton. He reinforced his 
picket of 20 sharpshooters at Kelley’s Ford with 40 more, and 
ordered the remainder of his sharpshooters to be stationed at 
daylight where the road to the ford leave the railroad and held 
ready to move to either crossing. About 4 a, m. on the 17th 
Averell started from Morrisville with the following command: 


MEN 

Ist brigade, Second Division (4th N. Y., 6th O., Ist R. 
Rei, SRO TEI Ce OG ad eRe eee eS aes 775 

2d brigade, Second Division (3d Pa., two squadrons of 
the 4th Pa., 16th Pa.), Colonel McIntosh.......... 565 

Reserve brigade (Ist U. S. and three squadrons of 5th 
eS SR 8 ee eee ra 760 

6th N. Y. Battery, First Division, Lieutenant Browne (six 
Ss Sh Ua ee ied oss swe ae ee kaos 100 
cE Se eee Tee ee ee 


The force left behind—-lst Mass. and four squadrons. of 
the 4th Pa.—took post along the railroad betweer. Bealeton and 
Catlett’s Stations, with a reserve at Morrisville, and pickets at 
the fords and beyond the railroad. 

The Confederate force available to oppose Averell’s con- 
sisted of Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade of cavalry and Breathed’s 
battery of horse artillery (four pieces): The brigade com- 
prised at this time the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th regiments of 
Virginia Cavalry. There were thus five regiments to oppose 
to Averell’s 6 5-6 regiments; and four pieces to oppose to his 
six. The Confederate regiments, however, were not as strong 


*Fitzhugh Lee’s report, W. R., 39, p. 61. 

+Companies C, E, G, H, I, K. 

tWho commanded a battalion of the 7th U. S. Cavalry at the Custer 
massacre, 1876. 
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as the Federal. The author hesitates to state the numerical 
strength of the Confederates, there being a wide disagreement 
among authorities who have expressed themselves regarding it. 
Fitzhugh Lee does not give it in his official report, but in his 
Chancellorsville Address he savs that he had less than 800 men 
in the saddle, ait “less than 800” is the expression used by 


Stuart in his report to R. FE. Lee for the number of men in 


action.* The Comte de Paris savs that Fitzhugh Lee could not 
n 1000 sabers in line.+ Major D. A. Grimsley, 


than 


put more t 
6tli Va. Cavalry, says, “Lee’s brigade numbered perhaps 1200 
in all,” but he refers to it as occupying Culpeper Court-House 
and encamped in the vicinity of Brandy Station and Stevens- 
burg, and does not state how much of it was assembled for this 
engagement.§ Major Frank W. Hess, 3d Artillery, who was 


? 1 


a captain in the 3d Pa. Cavalry, calculates Fitzhugh Lee’s force 


as about 1500 sabers Rev. Frederic Denison, the historian 
of the Ist R. I. Cavalry, says that Lee’s five regiments and 
horse pind must have given him about 3000 effective men. 
D. M. Gilmore, late captain of the 3d Pa. Cavalry and a par- 
ticipant in the action, says: “The forces were nearly equal, 
about 3500 men and a battery on each side.’”’** The correct 
number will probably be found between that of the Comte de 
Paris sai that of Major Grimsley. Let us assume that, in- 
cluding the artillerv (which did not arrive until the action was 


about half over’ and the men at the ford, Fitzhugh Lee’s force 
ageregated 1100, or half as many as Averel 

Averell selected MKelley’s Ford as the place of crossing 
because the country beyord it was better known to him than 
that beyond any other crossing, and it afforded the shortest 
route to the enemy’s camp. When his column arrived near the 
ford, the cracking of carbines told that the passage of the river 
by the advance under Hart had not been effected. The head 


*W. R., 39, p. 59. 

+History = the Civil War in America, V, 25, 26. 

<Batt t Culpeper Gounty, Virginia, by D. A. Grimsley, p. 7. 
The First Battle of Kelleys Ford, Main Bugle, 1893. 


tSabres and Spurs, by F. Deniscn, p. 213 


*kGlimpses of the Nation’s Struggle, 2d Series, p 42 
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of the main column reached the ford about 6 a. m.* The 
rivef at this point was about 100 yards wide, four feet deep, 
and running swiftly. The approach on both banks was ob- 
structed by abatis. The southern bank was manned by the de- 
tachment of FT itzhugh I.ee’s sharp-shooters under Captain 
Breckinridge of the 2d Va. Cavalry and Company K of the 
4th Va. Cavalry, commanded by Captain Moss, the latter 
having come up this morning.+ These troops were in rifle-pits 
or in a dry mill-race, which in the present instance may be re- 
garded and referred to as a rifle-pit. Deduction being made 
for horse-holders, Captain Breckinridge’s command numbered 
about 45 and Captain Moss’ about 85 men, or the two together 
about 130 men. 

Averell was indignant at finding that the surprise of the 
enemy’s picket had not been attempted. The left bank of the 
river was traversed here for a short distance by a road which 
had been worn down to the depth of about three feet by long 
usage. Under cover afforded by this road, Hart’s command 
was firing at Moss’ men in the rifle-pits. 

On catching sight of the Federal column, Captain Breck- 
inridge, commanding the remainder of the Confederate force, 
had mounted his men, and marched them to the rear to piace 
his horses in a safe place. The first thing that suggested itself 
to Averell was to detach a small force to steal a passage above 
or below the ford, and take the enemy in rear. This he ac- 
cordingly did, directing the movement below the ford. Major 
Chamberlain of the Ist Mass. Cavalry, his chief of staff, dashed 
down in the meantime to Captain Tlart’s command, and ordered 
it, including the main body of the 4th N. Y., to mount, form 


*Averell gives the hour as 8a. m. (W. R., 39, p. 48); Lieutenant Browne 
as 6:30 a. m.; Colonel McIntosh as 6 a. m.; General Fitzhugh Lee as about 
5a.m. (W. R., 39, pp. 48-61), and Frederic Denison as about daylight (Sabres 
and Spurs, p. 208). 

¢General Fitzhugh Lee in his official report (HW. R., 39, p. 61) makes no 
mention of Captain Moss’ company, and says regarding Breckinridge’s men: 
“Only about 11 or 12 of them got into the rifle-pits in time for the attack of 
the enemy (owing to an unnecessary delay in carrying their horses to the 
rear), which commenced about 5 a. m.” But see the letter of Captain Moss 
in The Battle of Kelley's Ford, by J. B. Cooke, published by the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Historical Society of Rhode Island. 
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in column of fours, and follow him across the river. On reach- 
ing the river’s bank he was arrested by the abatis and his com- 
mand overwhelmed with fire. His horse was shot in three 
places and he himself in the face. His men recoiled and re- 
treated rapidly up the bank. Sending to Averell for pioneers, 
he obtained twenty men of the 16th Pa. with axes, whom he 
put to work cutting away the abatis. Two dismounted 
squadrons were placed by Averell in the sunken road to cover 
the axemen with their fire. By this time a couple of field- 
pieces were unlimbered, and it would have been easy with their 
fire to demolish the enemy’s defenses and drive him beyond 
the range of his carbines. But to do this would have been to 
announce the point of crossing and the magnitude of the ex- 
pedition to Fitzhugh Lee. So Averell contented himself with 
keeping up the fire of his two squadrons, numbering 100 men, 
with a view to preventing the enemy from rising to take aim. 
Under cover of this fire Major Chamberlain again ordered the 
4th N. Y. to follow him, and dashed at the river. The trees 
had been only partially removed. for the fire from the sunken 
road had not sutliced to protect the Federal axemen; and the 
fire from the enemy's rifle-pits had driven them from _ their 
work. It proved too hot for the men of the 4th N. Y. and they 
returned at breakneck speed. 


General Averell had placed himself on a little knoll to the 


left of the approach to the ford, and from this point over- 
looked and directed operations. His division stood in column 


of fours stretched out along the road, eagerly and anxiously 


< 


looking for a chance to “mix in.” The force detached to tr 


m——s 4 
~ 


a crossing below the ford had returned baffled by the dept 


and swiftness of the water and the precipitous character of 


the banks. There was nothing left to do but to force a cross- 
ing in the face of the enemy at the ford. 
- seam ib] + sen4 ~ . th we - | 
It was impossible to get into or out of the river until the 
abatis was removed, and the work of cuttine it away had to 


be done under the fire of the enemy’s carbines or rifles at the 


very short range of from 50 to 100 vards. 


Major Chamberlain again showed himself the man for the 
occasion. Giving his valuables to a staff officer, he rode up 
to the main column and called for volt 


inteers to carry the cross- 
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ing, offering the first opportunity to the regiment at the head 
of the column, the Ist R. I. The whole regiment replied by 
moving to the front. The nearest platoon, which was com- 
manded by Lieutenant S. A. Browne, was selected and made 
ready for the dash. The fire from the sunken road was now 
keeping down that from the pits, and under its protection the 
axemen resumed their work, and made some progress toward 
opening the approach to the ford. They now ceased working 
and formed mounted in rear of Browne’s platoon. The main 
body of the Ist Rk. I. and the 6th O. were moved up in sup- 
port. The first dash was to be made by Browne with his 
eighteen troopers. Major Chamberlain placed himself at the 
post of danger and honor in front of Browne. The signal was 
given, and away they went. As soon as they entered the road 
they were subjected to a withering fire. Browne’s men broke, 
and came back in confusion. Major Chamberlain’s horse was 
mortally wounded just as it reached the water, and at the 
same moment the major himself received a second wound. A 


ball struck him in the left cheek and ranged down through the 


neck, the shock throwing him from his horse. He was dragged 
up the bank by the pioneers. There, sitting on the ground 


partially blinded with blood, he emptied the chambers of his 
revolver, firing first, it is said, at the fleeing Rhode Islanders, 
and then at the enemy on the opposite side of the river. The 
men, however, were soon rallied and brought back. With a 
cheer they went forward again, and dashed into the ice-cold 
water. Close behind them went the mounted axemen. The 


latter had left their carbines behind, and had their sabers 
fastened to their saddles to facilitate mounting and dismounting. 
As they pushed forward, intermingling with Browne’s men, 
their axes shining and glittering above their heads, the ford 
and its passages presented a singularly picturesque scene sug- 
gestive of medizval men-at-arms with their battle-axes. This 
party was followed by the remainder of the Ist R. I. and the 
6th O. 

Fortunately for Browne, the enemy was not altogether 
ready for him. Breckinridge had gone with his 60 men so far 
to the rear that he could not get more than about a dozen of 


them back info the rifle-pits by the time the assailants took to 
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the water. His handful of men, being short of ammunition, 
did not fire. Moss’ 85 carbines divided their fire between 
Browne’s little band and the two dismounted squadrons in the 
sunken road. As soon as Browne’s men and the pioneers 
began to approach the south shore the Federal fire from the 
sunken road had to be suspended, which gave the enemy an 
opportunity to increase his. Captain Moss directed all the fire 
he could upon the gray horse ridden by the gallant young 
Federal commander whom he saw plowing the surging waters 
at the head of his column. The horse was a larger mark than 
its rider, and he knew that the horse being disabled, the rider 
would be also. Besides, the rider had won his admiration by 
his courageous bearing. The axemen, on arriving about in the 
middle of the stream, inclined to the right, going up-stream, 
some of their horses swimming. ‘They landed above the road, 
and coming down to it, went to work with a will at the ob- 
struction. Of the eighteen men of Browne's platoon who 
entered the ford with him, but three came out with him on the 
enemy's side, all the rest being either killed or wounded or 
having their horses disabled. The actual loss amounted to 
two men killed, three officers and five men wounded, and 
fifteen horses killed or rendered permanently unserviceable.* 
The axemen suffered little. The loss fell principally upon 


Browne’s horses. Browne rode up the bank and fired a shot 


among the enemy in the rifle-pits now below him. Then 


toward the ford, he waved his sword to the main 
lis regiment, and called on it to come on. A few of 
ling men arrived, and broke through or over the ob- 
meantime the enemy in the rifle-pit, per- 

to hold their position, commenced re- 

horses. Being afoot and pursued by 

was well for them that they started early. As 

twenty-five of them were made prisoners. They were 
armed with new English revolvers—Kerr’s patent 
provided with ammunition recently made in Connecticut.t+ 
The Federal advance formed close column of squadrons, 


throwing out pickets on the roads radiating from the ford. 


*Vaine Bugle, October, 1893, p. 13. 


+History of the 1st Mass. Cavalry, by D. H. L. Gleason, p. 117. 
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About two hours were spent in removing the obstructions on 
the south bank and getting the remainder of the force across. 
The ammunition for the artillery was taken out of the limbers 
and carried over by a squadron of cavalry in nose-bags, which 
was necessary in order to prevent its being wet. This pre- 
caution would be unnecessary with the fixed ammunition of the 
present day. The guns were dragged through the water, 
which came up to the tops of the limber-boxes. The division 
was formed up so as to meet the enemy in any direction. The 
horses were watered. On account of the narrowness of the 
ford this had to be done by squadrons, which caused consider- 
able delay. In the meantime General Averell galloped to the 
front with a detachment, and made a hasty reconnaissance, 
which satisfied him that the proper place for the expected battle 
was an open field which he could see about three-fourths of 
a mile from the river. From what he had learned about Lee’s 
position, and what -he knew of him personally, he was con- 
fident that he would not await an attack in his camp, but 
would come out and attack Averell wherever he might be. 
So, about 10:10 a. m., everything being ready, Averell put his 
whole command in motion toward the forementioned field. The 
column marched through the hamlet of Kelleysville, consisting 
of six houses and a grist-mill, which the Confederates kept con- 
stantly employed; and took the road leading northwestward 
past R. Dean’s to the railroad (Map 1*). The advance was 
formed of Dutfié’s brigade, the 6th O. being deployed as skir- 
mishers, the 4th N. Y. and Ist R. 1. following as supports. 
The movement was conducted with caution and as slowly as if 
made with infantry, the ground scouts dismounting to seach 
the woods. A squadron was left at the ford as picket, or rear- 
guard, 

While Averell was crossing the river, Fitzhugh Lee was 


at Culpeper Court-House, awaiting news from the front. A 


report of the attack at the ford was sent to him, but failed to 


*This map is based, in its main features, upon the Geological Survey map 
and in its details upon maps published in the Rebellion Records and other war 


time maps. 
The detachment of the 5th U. S. Cavalry, not shown on the map, was 


broken up into separate squadrons. 
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reach him.* The first intimatt 


cross was at 7:30 a. m., to the 
ceeded in crossing, capturing 2 
to reach their horses.;  Fitzl 


brigade at a rapid trot to the 1 


m he received of an attempt to 
effect that the enemy had suc- 


5 of his men who were unable 


ugh Lee at once moved his 


‘oad junction about a mile and 


a half northeast of Brandy Station, ordering his wagons and 


disabled horses back to Rapidan 
Some time having elapsed, 


Station. 


| the enemy not appearing, 


alk 


he pushed on rapidly toward the ford. About 12 m., as the 


Federal skirmishers emerged f 


rom a belt of timber about a 


mile from the ford, they received a volley from a dismounted 


uadron which Lee, thinking |} 


vance-guard, had posted behind 
from the wood. Averell at on 
mounted on the right of the roa 
1 
i 


i] ery between 


two dismounted regiments exh 
quired the exertions of General 
the carbine fire whic! 


But they soon regained their fir 


Ayerell ordered McIntosh 











the edge of the wi 


Reno to send thre 


r courier before the rifie-pit 


he had to do only with an ad- 


a stone fence a short distance 
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wods and use carbines.” The 
bited some unsteadiness; it re- 
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case and the courier started promptiy on his mission, he could hardly have 
ptured. It cannot be supposed that he lost his way, for the route 
> had to travel must have be generally known and easy to find or 
ascertail He must have been exceedingly derelict 
ie. ( sion as well as thers demonstrated the fact that the 
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W d simply be t 

pe Stuart’s Cavalry, by H. B. \ 
I ) p. 49; Hist. of the 3 
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[cClellan, pp. 207, 208.) 
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for the right wing (McIntosh’s command), and one squadron 
up the road to support the left (4th N. Y., 4th Pa., and Ist 
R. I.) ; he also ordered a section of artillery to operate with the 
right wing. The remainder of Reno’s command, consisting of 
the greater part of the Ist and 5th U. S., he retained as a 
general reserve (Map 1). 

As the 4th N. Y. and 4th Pa. advanced with a cheer 
against the stone fence, about 100 dismounted men of the 16th 
Pa., who were smelling powder for the first time, double-timed 
through the woods on the right, and came in the rear of the 
stone fence, causing the force that occupied it to beat a hasty 
retreat.. The 4th Pa. and the 4th N. Y. established themselves 
behind the stone fence. The Confederates were seen advanc- 


ing covered by mounted skirmishers, whose fire soon made itself 


felt. But Lee was not going to content himself with mounted 
skirmishing. At the head of his main column was the 3d Va. 
This regiment threw down a rail fence about 100 yards below 
3rannin’s Tlouse, and moved to near J. Brown’s House to 
form. Here Lee ordered it to charge. It did so in column of 
fours, directing the movement against the stone fence. Under- 
estimating Averell’s force and the extent of his front, Lee 
meant that this regiment should gain the right flank or rear of 
the Federal line. The Confederate troopers, finding that they 
were heading into a line of men firing dismounted with car- 
bines, veered to their left, across the front of the Federal line, 
looking in vain for an opening, discharging their pistols with 
little or no effect, and receiving a withering fire from the 
Federal carbines. As they came opposite the Federal right 
they were joined by the 5th Va. The two regiments tried to 
gain the cover of the Wheatley house (Wheatleyville) to strike 
from there against the Federal right and rear, and cut the force 
off from the ford. But MelIntosh, commanding Averell’s 
brigade, was too quick for them. He had the building occupied 
by dismounted men of the 16th Pa., who with their carbine 
fire compelled them to fall back. Among the losses sustained 
by the enemy was John Pelham, the “Boy Major,” Stuart’s 
young and capable chiet of artillery, killed by a piece of shell.* 

*His body was borne to the rear on the bow of the saddle of a fleeing 
Confederate trooper (The Life and Campaigns of Major J. E. B. Stuart, by 
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The 3rd and 5th Va. were badly shaken up, and should 


have been charged as they retired, but General Averell had no 
troops in position from which an effective charge could be 
made; besides, Lee’s strength had not yet been developed, and 
the charging force might, he thought, be exposed to a destruc- 
tive counter-attack. About this time Colonel Duffié, on the 
Federal left, started on his own responsibility to lead his bri- 
gade out in front of Averell’s line as an invitation to the enemy 
to advance. The colonel was a Frenchman, formerly an officer 
of the 4th Chasseurs d’Afrique. He was a good swordsman, 
believing in the efficacy of the saber and the mounted charge, 
and had imbued his command with his own dashing’ spirit. 
Duffié was hurrying his regiment (1st R. I.) “front into line” 
on the head of his column, when a line of sabers was seen 
flashing along the edge of the woods immediately in his front. 
It was the Ist, 2d and 4th Va. regiments, which, requiring no 
invitation, were advancing in three lines under Lee at a trot. 
The Federals awaited at a halt their approach to within 50 or 
100 yards, when the Ist R. I. dashed forward to the charge, 
followed on its right by the 6th O. and the two squadrons of 
the 4th Pa., and on its left by two squadrons of the 5th U. S. 
At the same time the 3d Pa., clearing the ground lately covered 
by the 3d and 3th Va., threatened to take Lee’s lines in flank 
and rear. There were thus nearly four Federal regiments in 
action against the three Confederate. The former were not 
only numerically stronger and in better condition than the latter, 
but, with their broader front had a better formation for attack. 
‘he Confederates, perceiving the hopeless disadvantage at 
which they were placed, fired a few shots with their pistols, 
wheeled rather irregularly by fours and platoons to the right, 
and immediately repeating the maneuver, made off in haste, 
pursued principally by the Ist R. I. Among the prisoners 
taken by the latter was Major Breckinridge, a cousin of the 
Vice President of the Confederacy. A portion of the Ist R. I. 
carried the pursuit too far. A fresh squadron of the enemy 
Major H. B. McClellan, p. 217). In his purse was found, folded away, a slip 
of paper on which was written by a Federal officer, once his companion and 
friend: “After long absence I write,—‘God bless you, dear Pelham; I am 
proud of your success’” (New York Times, May 3, 1863). 
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being thrown into the running fight, two officers and eighteen 
men of the Federals were captured. This squadron of the 
enemy was met by a charge of two squadrons of the 5th 
Regulars. Lieutenant Nathaniel Bowditch, of the Ist Mass. 
Cavalry, an assistant adjutant-general on Duffié’s staff, was 
mortally wounded after having cut down three men. A 
squadron of the 3d Pa. on the right spontaneously rushed 
forward to join in the pursuit, but was promptly recalled. 
Averell then and there issued a very Sane order, that troops 


once assigned a position in line should under no circumstances 
leave it without orders from himself or some one designated 
by him as competent to give such orders. Such an order is 


prohibitive of effective cavalry action. 

The 3d Pa. crossed the field in echelon of squadrons at a 
walk, annoying the retreating enemy with volleys from the 
saddle, and as it neared the next wood, formed “front into 
is movement on 


line” at the trot. The 16th Pa. accompanied t! 
the extreme right. The Ist U. S. was, for the greater part, 
still in reserve under Reno. 

Prisoners taken in the last charge stated that Stuart him- 
self, with hie chief of artillery, was on the field, from which 
Averell apprehended that more than Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade 
would soon be before him. Stuart’s chief of artillery, as al- 
ready stated, had fallen. Stuart was indeed on the field, but 
he had brought no troops with him. He and Pelham, hap- 
pening to be at Culpeper Court-House on court-martial duty, 
had simply come out with Fitzhugh Lee to see the fight. 

Being driven at every point, Lee withdrew about a mile, 
rallied his command, and formed line across the road on the 
north side of Carter’s Run, with mounted skirmishers in front 
(Map 2). Behind his right wing stood a hattery of four 
guns, which had not been able to come up in time to take part 
in the first encounter. Averell spent a half-hour or more pre- 
paring to advance. He marched in line of columns. His left, 
formed of the Ist R. I. and 6th O., rested its left on the road, 
the ground on the left of the road being impracticable. The 
scattered sections of artillery were assembled, and the battery 
advanced with the cavalry to the further edge of the next strip 
of wood, where it formed in battery to receive the enemy, who 
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was expected to make a charge. Here two of the pieces were 
sent to the rear, their ammunition being nearly exhausted. 
After an appreciable delay the battery advanced in column of 


pieces, following and overtaking the cavalry. The latter in 
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MAP 2. SECOND PERIOD. 
(Scale same as Map 3.) 
the meantime had come under the fire of the enemy’s battery. . 
Emerging from the strip of wood, and discovering the enemy, 
the Federal cavalry halted and formed line. The two lines ; 


were separated by an open field about 600 yards wide, sloping 
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gently down from each side toward Carter’s Run. The ground 
beyond the Federal left was now practicable, it was necessary to 
extend the line in that direction. This was done by the 5th U. S. 
under a heavy fire of artillery and small arms (Map 2). In his 


present position Averell again waited to be attacked. Again the 
enemy accommodated him. Lee ordered his whole brigade to 
charge. From his left, the Ist, 3d and 5th Va. regiments steered 
for the center of the Federal right. Crossing Carter’s Run and 
reforming, they directed their course on three squadrons of the 
3d Pa. Cavalry, which had been posted on the outer edge of a 
small wood. In the Federal squadrons the front rank had ad- 
vanced carbines, and the rear rank drawn sabers.* The enemy 
was impeded by the soft ground, and a scattering fire from 
several squadrons of the 16th Pa., on the right of the 3d Pa. 
He was not within 100 yards of his objective, but his line was 
commencing to sift to pieces. More than half of the men had 
halted or were proceeding in a half hearted way. A few only 
of the most daring spirits on the best horses arrived within 
from twenty-five to fifty yards of the Federal line. The 
Sharp’s breech-loading carbines in the front rank of the 3d Pa. 
were now brought to an aim, and volley after volley was de- 
livered with effect. The assailants pulled up, turned about, and 
retired in small squads to reform on the ground whence they 
started. As soon as General Averell perceived that it was 
the purpose of the enemy to charge on this part of the line, he 
hurried up Reno’s command, the Ist U. S. Cavalry, and placed 
it in position about 100 vards to the left and slightly in ad- 
vance of the 3d Pa., with the intention of making a counter- 
charge on the right flank of the advancing line as soon as the 
latter had made contact with the 3d Pa. But as the charge 
terminated in the air, Reno could not execute this counter- 
attack, and he was prohibited by Averell’s forementioned order 
from pursuing. The 3d Pa., too, was prevented by the same 
order .from rushing at once on the disorganized enemy. But 

*The Federal cavalry was formed at that time, as most European cavalry 


is today, in double rank, which formation has been totally discarded in the 
U. S. cavalry since the war. 
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despite the order, individual officers and men rode out from 
both sides and engaged in hand-to-hand contests.* 

Not until after the shattered squadrons had in a measure re- 
covered their spirits and formation did the order come for the 
3d Pa. to charge. Carbines were dropped, and sabers drawn; 
the regiment dashed forward and drove the enemy from the 


Lee’s right, consisting of the 2d and 4th Va., made an 
attack on the Iederal left, aiming apparently at the supports 
of the battery, the four pieces of which had just come into ac- 
tion. The Confederate formation was column of squadrons. 


Starting at a trot, and passing to a gallop, and then to a 


charge, the yelling and cheering lines, firing an occasional shot 
from a pistol or carbine, swept on toward the ranks of motion- 
less figures with drawn sabers silently awaiting them. The 
ae 1 1 °44 1.97 1 


battery opened on them with shell at 1500 yards, with shrapnel 





at ab 10090 vards, and with double-shotted canister at about 
400 yards. The leading squadron had begun to waver, files 
were breaking off from its right and left. Simultaneously with 
the first belch of canister rang out the command—‘‘Charge!” 
The expectant horsemen, giving sudden vent to their pent-up 
feelings and energy, shot forward. Vhe enemy could not 
stand up to the impending shocks. The Federal force com- 


prised the Ist R. I. and parts of the 5th U. S., 6th O., and Ist 
U. S.+ Lee’s dashing horse-men had again to give way before 
Averell’s superior numbers. They broke and ran in disorder 
leaving a number of dead, wounded, and prisoners. ‘The pur- 
suit was conducted by Reno. He did not return to the line, 
but halted about a mile in advance of it, or about on the 


1 
] 
| 


by the enemy, where he was joined by the 


ae ee eerie ke a ares 
rest of the Iederal cavalry. Phe Confederate cavalry halted 


ground vacater 


about half a mile in rear of their late position, where it was 

Since the crossing of the river there had been many personal encounters 
—single horsemen dashing at each other with full speed, and cutting and 
slashing with their sabers until o1 r the other was disabled. The wounds 
rece ived by b th fric nds and fi in thes single combats were frightful —such 


as I trust never to see again” (New York Times, March 20, 1863). 


+Battle of Kelly’s Ford, by J. B. Cooke, p. 28; History of the 3d Pa. Cav- 
213 
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alry, by Committee, p 
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concealed for the greater part by woods or swells in the ground, 
The artillery on both sides remained in its late position (Map 
3). For a considerable time there was not a formed body of 
Confederate cavalry on the field. The Confederate battery was 
engaged with the Iederal battery. All that Averell had to 
do to rid the country of Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry was to launch 
his own after it, reckless of everything but speed, to pulverize 
the fragments of Lee’s shattered regiments, and scatter the 
particles far and wide. But he did not attempt it. About 
this time he heard that infantry had been seen at a distance on 
his right moving toward his rear, and he himself heard cars 
running on the railroad in rear of the enemy, which he sup- 
posed were bringing reinforcements. As a matter of fact 
there was no infantry nearer his opponent than the Confeder- 
ate army about Fredericksburg; and the cars which he heard 


Se 


were moving back and forth by Fitzhugh Lee’s order to dis- 
courage the Federals, and perhaps to encourage his own men. 
Averell got the idea that the enemy’s line was covered with 
earthworks; it had no protection but what was afforded by 
the terrain. He says in his report: 

“Tt was 5:30 p. m., and it was necessary to advance my cavalry upon their 
intrenched positions, to make a direct and desperate attack, or to withdraw 


across the river. Either operation would be attended with immediate hazard, 


My horses were very much exhausted. We had been successful thus far. I 


deemed it proper to withdraw.” 


Detachments of cavalry were deployed in front of the 
artillery, and the division commenced its return march. Captain 
Reno, with the Ist and 5th U. S., covered the rear. His task 
was anything but an easy one, the battery having almost ex- 
hausted its ammunition, and having therefore to fire very 
slowly. The enemy, taking advantage of this fact, followed it 
up with the fire of his battery. Once or twice Reno halted 
to allow him to come up, but the latter contented himself with 
long-range firing. The enemy’s object was to drive away 
the cavalry escort with artillery fire, and then charge the bat- 
tery. The Federal cavalry had therefore to stand this fire, and 
stay with the battery. To have left it would have been to sur- 
render it to the enemy. The battery lost heavily in horses, but, 
under the protection of its gallant escort, brought off all its 
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guns. The sound of the artillery firing reached the ears of the 
Federal troops celebrating St. Patrick’s day in their camps 
about Falmouth.* 
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MAP 3. THIRD PERIOD, 


The Federal cavalry had crossed the river about 2200 


strong, with supplies for four d: 


iys and orders to rout or 
destroy an enemy about half as numerous as itself. About 
twelve hours later it returned; it had advanced but about two 


*New York Times, March 22, 1863. 
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and one-half miles (to R. Dean’s Shop), or less than one-fourth 
of the distance to the enemy’s camp (Culpeper Court-House), 
and had done him no serious injury. 

Averell says in his report: 

The principal result achieved by this expedition has been that our cavalry 
has been brought to feel their superiority in battle; they have learned the 
value of discipline and the use of their arms. At the first view I must confess 
that two regiments [4th N. Y., 4th Pa.] wavered, but they did not lose their 
senses, and a few energetic remarks brought them to a sense of their duty. 
After that the feeling became stronger throughout the day that it was our 
fight, and the maneuvers were performed with a precision which the enemy 


did not fail to observe. 


Averell’s claim that the action elevated the morale of his 
command was undoubtedly well founded.* But it was not for 
this that he had been given 3000 troopers and four days’ rations 
and ordered across the Rappahannock. He was to rout or 
destroy the enemy. As it was, the gain of his force in morale 
was probably offset by that of the enemy. For Fitzhugh Lee 
and his command felt that it was they and not the Federals 
who carried off the honors of the day. And it could hardly 
have been otherwise, unless they had been driven to their camp 
and captured or at | 
have demonstrated that the Federal regiments were at least 
well drilled and disciplined as the Confederate, but that Averell 


east run out of it. The fight seems to 


had not the aggressiveness essential to the effective command 
of cavalry. His plan of action was based upon what he ex- 
pected the enemy to do, rather than upon what he himself was 
ordered or determined to do. When he met the enemy, instead 
of proceeding to attack him, he took up a position and awaited 
his attack. This he did three times. In his third position 
neither side attacked, and he decided to withdraw. He did 
not make a single general attack. 


To attain his object, he would have been justified in sacri- 


*“The cavalry are in good spirits over their affair. . . . The enemy 
are not inclined to talk about it, and no slurs or insinuations come from their 
pickets” (New York Herald, March 20). “Rebel officers who have since met 
our own under the flag of truce seem to be very sore about the affair, and 
express astonishment at the splendid fighting of our cavalry. Fully one third 
of our wounded show marks of the saber, so close was the contest. The 
effect of the fight upon the tone of our entire army has been admirable” 
(New York Tribune, March 21). 
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ficing half of his command. How much of a loss did he incur? 
According to his own report, fifty-six in killed and wounded, 
and twenty-two in captured and missing. Lee claims to have 
captured twenty-nine. Accepting the latter number, we have a 
total of eighty-five, which is less than four per cent. of the force 
with which he crossed the river. Although on the offensive, he 
| proportionately than the enemy. 
Fitzhugh Lee gives his killed and ssesiaaehs 
his loss te capture as thirty four. Averell claiis to have cap- 


a less eee an 
as ninety-nine, and 


tured forty-seven. Accepting the latter number, we have fcr 
Lee’s total loss 146, or more than eleven per cent of his force 

Averell’s order depriving his subordinates of all initiative 
appears to have been caused by injudicious aggression on the 
: other officers, which would show that the 


‘ederal officers were deficient in instruction and discipline. 

While Averell erred from excess of caution, Fitzhugh Lee may 
o,2 9 e e 4 . : 1 ° 1 

be criticised for excess of daring. His attacks were practically 


all directed against the enemy's front. This was just what 


all directed agall J 
Averell expected and wanted. Had Lee known Averell’s tac- 
tical temperament as well as Averell knew his, or knowing it, 
taken advantage of it to make proper reconnaisances and exe- 


ht have struck 


cute flanking and turning movements, he mig! 


Averell a disastrous blow \s it was, he did not strike an 
effective one. His every attack was followed, or might have 
been, by an advance of his adversary. It is hardly unjust to 
Lee or to Averell to say that Averell gave Lee a victory by re- 
tiring when he should not have done so. 

r » 


The result of the contest was communicated to R. FE. Lee 


by the following dispatches: 
“Headquarters, Two miles from Kelley’s Ford, 


“March 17, 1863, 7 p. m. 
General R. E. Lee, Richmond, Va.: 
“Enemy is retiring. We are after him. His dead men 


and horses strew the roads. 
|. &. B. Stuawe, 
Major-General.* 


*W, R., 108, p. 865. For similar dispatch see Richmond Enquirer, March 
19, 1863. 
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“Headquarters, Culpeper, March 18, 1863. 
“General R. FE, Lee, Richmond, Va.: 

“I telegraphed you last night enemy had retired (to) 
north bank of Rappahannock. From the best information it 
was Averell’s division, 3,000 in the saddle. Pork and hard 
bread packed in boxes. He was very badly hurt, and left a 
hospital on this side. It was undoubtedly intended as a 
great expedition, but, thanks to the superior conduct of Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee and his noble brigade, it has failed. 

“|. & BB Srvare* 

The following congratulatory orders were issued from 
Stuart’s and Fitzhugh Lee’s headquarters : 

Stuart 

“The series of fierce contests in which Brig. Gen. Fitz Lee’s 
brigade was engaged on the 17th instant, with the enemy great- 
ly superior in numbers, resulting in entire success to us, reflects 
the highest credit on its commander, its officers, and its men. 
On no occasion have I seen more instances of individual prow- 
ess—never such heroic firmness in the presence of danger the 
most appalling. The enemy, at: d to contest the palm as 
cavalry, preferred to rely upon his artillery, ensconcing his 
cavalry, dismounted, behind stone fences and other barriers, 
which alone saved him from capture or annihilation, thus con- 
verting the long-vaunted raid, which was ‘to break the back- 
bone of the rebellion’ with preparations complete for an ex- 
tensive expedition, into a feeble advance and a defensive oper- 
ation.” 

Fitshugh Lee 

“The general commanding the brigade announces to his 
command his high gratification and proud appreciation of their 
heroic achievements upon the ever-memorable 17th instant. 
The enemy crossed the Rappahannock at Kelley’s Ford with 
a force of certainly not less than 3,000 cavalry and a battery 
of artillery. Confident in numbers and equipments, it was 
their purpose to penetrate the interior, to destroy our railroads, 


*W. R., 108, p. 686. 
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to burn, rob, and devastate, and to commit their customary 


depredations upon the property of our peaceful citizens. Sol- 
diers of the brigade! you have been taught a lesson, and the 
enemy have also profited. . . . Rebel cavalry have been 
taught that a determined rush upon the foe is the part of sound 
policy as it is the part of true courage. Rebel cavalry have 
taught an insolent enemy that, notwithstanding they may pos- 
sess advantages of chosen position, superiority in numbers and 
weapons, they cannot overwhelm soldiers fighting for the holiest 
cause that ever nerved the arm of a freeman or fired the breast 
of a patriot. . . . You have repeatedly charged an enemy 
sheltered by stone fences and impassable ditches, in the face 
of his artillery and volleys from thousands of his carbines. You 
checked his triumphant advance, and caused a precipitate re- 
treat, with the legacy of his dead and wounded. is 

Averell’s congratulatory order, if he issued one, is not 
to be found. Colonel Duffié, whose brigade mav be said to 
have decided the first encounter, congratulated his command as 
follows: 

‘Again we have met the enemy, and beaten him at all 
points. . . . the enemy appeared in force, with their 
boasted 4th Virginia Cavalry in advance at a charge, supported 
in their flank and rear by three full regiments. Here was an 
opportunity—so long sought for—of meeting the rebel cavalry 


in a fair and square fight in an open field. 


“The Rhode Island squadron dashed at their column, broke 
the head of it in a moment, and sent the whole body back to 
their reserves, capturing nearly all the charging regiment with 
its commander. Again the enemy came thundering uown, and 
these squadrons, nobly supported by the 6th Ohio, again 
showed the chivalrous sons of the ‘sacred soil’ that on an open 
field they were no match for the hated Yankees. Although 
ird time the lines were formed 


had determined, if 


1 


they were five to our one, a 
and this time by their famous Stuart, who 
possible, to retrieve his evil fortune. On they came. And then 


took place that terrible hand-to 


and fight—man to man— 
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horse to horse—saber to saber—which ended in their utter de- 


94 
77 


feat and our most glorious victory. . . . °% 


— 


Butterfield wrote to the commanders of the I, XI, and 
XII Corps: 


“I send, for your information, the following synopsis of 
Averell’s affair: 


“He sent in a large number of prisoners (about 80), in- 
cluding one major. Captain Moore, of General Hooker’s staff, 
who accompanied him, reports it as a brilliant and splendid 
fight—the best cavalry fight of the war—lasting five hours, 
charging and recharging on both sides, our men using their 
sabers handsomely and with effect, driving the enemy three 
miles into cover of earthworks and heavy guns. Forces about 
equal.” 

Hooker’s judgment of the affair was decidedly different. 
He remarked: 
“i After the brigadier-general commanding had 
permitted one-third of his force to remain on the north bank 
of the Rappahannock, his passage of the river with the residue 
of his force appears to have been eminently soldierlike, and his 
dispositions for engaging and following the enemy, up to the 
time of his recrossing the river, were made with skill and judg- 
ment; and had he followed his instructions and persevered in 
his success, he could easily have routed the enemy, fallen upon 
his camp, and inflicted a severe blow upon him. ‘The enemy 
was inferior to the command he had in hand in all respects. 
The reason assigned—that he heard cars arriving at Culpeper, 
and not knowing but that they might be bringing reeniorce- 
ments to the enemy—is very unsatisfactory, and should have 
had no influence in determining the line of that officer’s con- 
duct. He was sent to perform a certain duty, and failed to 
accomplish it from imaginary apprehensions.” 


That Averell’s generalship on this occasion was satisfac- 


*Sabres and Spurs, by F. Denison, pp. 315, 316. 
*W. R., 39, p. 1073. 
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tory to the powers at Washington was forcibly, if not elegantly, 
attested by the following communication from Stanton: 
“Major-General Hooker: 

“T congratulate you upon the success of General Averell’s 
expedition. It is good for the first lick. You have drawn the 
first blood, and {| hope now soon to see ‘the boys up and at 
them.’ Give my compliments and thanks to Averell and his 


command 


How the conduct of Fitzhugh Lee’s command was re- 
garded by R. E. Lee is shown in the following letter of March 
27 from Lee to Stuart: 

I am much gratified at the noble conduct of the 
officers and men in repulsing a greatly superior force of the 
enemy, and compelling him to give up the attempt to strike a 
blow at our line of communication. The reports have been for- 
warded for the information of the Department, and as an evi- 
dence of the merit and gallantry of Fitz Lee and his brigade. 
I regret with you the loss of our noble dead, and concur in 


your commendations of the living.” 


So it would seem that everybody was satisfied except 
Hooker, and he was perhaps too severe in his criticism of 
Averell.+ 

+For a defense of Averell’s generalship, see History of the 3d Pa. Cav., 
by Committee, pp. 216-225. 
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FEEDING, GROOMING, ETC. 


By VErERINARIAN COLEMAN NOCKOLDS, First Cavanry. 


“HE subject which Veterinarian Vans Agnew, 5th Cavalry, 

so ably advocates, would seem extraordinary, in that it 

should be the chief aim of a mounted organization to make its 

horses “fit,” in traveling condition, but for the naked truth, 

that this is impossible under the present system of feeding and 
handling. 

The reason for such short sightedness on our part is hard 
to comprehend, I venture to say, that any six average horses 
that are fed three times a day and properly looked after, taken 
from the shafts of a peddler’s wagon, the race track, a livery 
barn or any horses that are used by civilians to do their regu- 
lar work every day, would beat to a finish a similar number of 
troop or government animals in an endurance race under like 
conditions. 

Doctor Vans Agnew calls attention to several things in 
connection with the bad treatment received by army horses. It 
must be admitted that it is not long and forced marches, raids, 
or the constant irregular employment of our animals that can 
be given as an excuse for what is literally the starving of ani- 
mals for so many hours at a time. 

He points out the physiological reasons why a horse should 
be fed and watered at least three times each day, and shows 
that racing-men, farmers, merchants and others that depend 
upon the horse for their living have learned by experience, 
handed down by generations, that they can only obtain the 
best results by keeping their animals in condition. 

To have our horses “fit,” so as to be able to undertake the 
severe exertions that might become necessary on short notice, 
such as long and fast marches, carrying a heavy weight or 
drawing loads, ought to be the object of every man in the 
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hat have to do with 


mounted branch of the service and others t 
animals. 

The anatomical arrangement of the digestive system of 
the horse requires food that is wholesome, abundant, clean and 
| 


he hours of feeding regular and the quantity given pro- 


: 


sweet, t 
portional. 

As hay passes out of the stomach more rapidly, it should 
be given first, followed by the oats. To horses that are to be 
used soon after feeding, food of a concentrated kind should 
be given an hour or so before going out, and bulky food like 
hay withheld. The smallness of the stomach of the horse ex- 


Jains the eolden rule of experience. ““waterine before feeding.” 
piains tne gorden ruie OF experience, watering Netore reeding. 


At the same time it should be understood that the capacity of 
the stomach for water is exceptional. The proportion of water 
in the blood is 750 parts in 1,000, and an enormous quantity 
is required for the secretion of the gastric juice. The amount 
of this digestive fluid secreted daily necessary for digestive 
purposes, is 10 to 20 gallons, 99% of which is composed of 
water. During the twenty-four hours, the digestion demands 
for the formation of the gastric juice, double or treble as much 
water as there is blood in the whole body. Water passes with 
extreme rapidity from the stomach, being mostly absorbed by 
the structures on the internal surface, and passes directly into 
the blood, and not, as is commonly thought, into the intestines. 
This has been proved by repeated experiments. Substances dis- 
solved in water taken in are found almost immediately after in 
the urine. 

Always allow a horse to drink as much water as he wants, 
except immediately after feeding. In cases where the animal 
has been without water for an extra long period, caution should 
be used to see that the secretions that are necessarv to the 
process of digestion are not checked. If the animal drinks 
more than is necessary for the digestive process, the excess is 
quickly got rid of by the kidneys, skin and lungs without doing 
much harm. If the animal is watered at or after feeding, di- 
gestive disturbances occur, perhaps followed by colic or even 

| 


rupture of the stomach, either through the dilution of the gas- 


tric juice, which would stop its action, or because of the water 


crowding food that should be digested in the stomach into the 
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intestines undigested, where it acts as a foreign body. Even 
when a horse is heated it is better to let him drink a fair quan- 
tity, than to wait until the system has begun to flag, as the 
water is more quickly absorbed and the danger of a chill less. 

It is quite safe to give one gallon of water to a horse im- 
mediately after the most violent exercise; another gallon may 
be given in five or six minutes, if the animal is very thirsty. 
Stinting a horse with water just before exercise, however se¥ 
vere, affects his wind, by the blood becoming thickened, thus 
failing to circulate through the lungs with requisite freedom. 

Severe exertion cannot be performed on a full stomach, 
because of the pressure on the diaphragm, which interferes with 
proper breathing, and the liability to cause digestive disturb- 
ances. 

The fermentable nature of the food shows the necessity 
of due mastication, and proper mixture of saliva; the almost 
total inability of the horse to vomit points to the great danger 
to which the animal is exposed, should direct derangement of 
the stomach occur. A horse should not fast more than three 
hours at a time. After a prolonged abstinence, feeding in 
small quantities should be practiced. Three meals each day 
is the least number that a horse should have, four would be 
better. Bulk is necessary to intestinal digestion, but it must be 
introduced gradually. It is not possible to keep up condition 
and vigor on concentrated foods alone. Whuthout roughness, 
the horse soon becomes tucked up and hollow in the flanks. 
One of the most common causes of sore backs on the march 
is the sudden alteration in the shape of the horse, not because 
he started out fat, or thin, but that he was not in condition. 

A horse can live twenty-five days on water without food, 
but only eleven days with neither. 

Grooming is almost as essential for the conditioning of 
horses, that are required to work, as feeding and watering; all 
being adjuncts that determine the degree of fitness of the 
animal. 

Theoretically, the skin of a horse that has to do work of 
a kind that is likely to tax his utmost capabilities, has to be 
kept in a healthy state, to induce a like condition of the stom- 
ach, intestines and air passages, because the mucous membrane 
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which lines these organs is a continuation of the skin, which 


it will be noticed becomes dull and unthrifty when the animal 
is suffering from any derangement of these organs. Return to 
health will be marked by an improvement in the appearance of 
the coat. Likewise, in most skin diseases the animal suffers 


from more or less d 


igestive disturbances. 


The skin of the horse is made up of two lavers. The 


inner, or true skin, is tough and elastic, and is provided with 
nerves and blood vessels; in it exists a vast number of narrow, 
minute depressions, hair follicles, which secrete the hair that 
covers the body, and also an innumerable number of sweat- 
glands, and oil-glands, both of which possess minute tubes, 
which convey their respective secretions to the surface. The 
oil-glands are specially connected with the hair, as their tubes 
open either into the hair-follicles or close to the hairs. The 
action of the oil 1s to keep the skin and hair soft and pliable, 
and also to protect the skin from chill, that of the watery fluid 
is chiefly employed in carrying off by evaporation any excess 
of heat beyond the standard temperature of health. 

The sweat of the horse is composed of a mixture of these 
two secretions, the former giving it a greasy character when 
he is fat, the preponderance of the latter a watery condition 
when he is thin or “drawn fine.” The effect of friction ap- 
plied to the skin is to draw to the surface an increased amount 
of blood, from which the glands in question obtain materials 
for forming their respective fluids, 

The outer skin is secreted by the inner, or true skin, in the 
form of scales, more or less glued together, according to their 
distance from the surface. It lines the openings of the oil 
and sweat tubes, and surrounds each hair, its presence affords 
protection to the true skin and checks the outpouring of the oil 
and perspiration. 

For this reason, horses that are turned out, without ade- 
quate clothing, should not be groomed, which process is in- 
tended to remove as much of the outer, or scraf-skin as pos- 
sible, and by friction to stimulate the secretion of oil and 
perspiration. 

The oil protects the skin from the injurious action of wa- 
and also assists in maintaining the internal temperature 
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of the body, by rendering the coat bright and glossy, a condi- 
tion which checks the radiation as well as the absorption of 
heat. A horse with a polished skin will not be as lable to be 
chilled by wet or cold, nor to be as unduly heated by the rays 
of the sun, as he would were his coat dull; this immunity, how- 
ever, will only last for a few hours, or until the weather af- 
fects the hair. The skin acts as an assistant to the lungs in 
giving off carbonic acid gas, and thus helps to purify the 
blood. ‘The coolness produced by the evaporation of perspir- 
ation materially aids in lowering the temperature of the body 
to its normal degree, when it has been raised beyond it by 
exercise. 

The skin of a well groomed animal is in the best condition 
to play its allotted part, when the system is called upon to per- 
form violent exercise, but not to resist the continued effect of 
cold during a period of inactivity. Animals not at work should 
be provided with an adequate supply of warm clothing, to make 
up for the loss of protection which is afforded by the scaly 
part of the outer skin, and 


possessed in an ungroomed state. 


by the increased amount of hair 


The objects of grooming to carry out the theory are as 
follows: (1) To remove the scaly part of the skin in order 
to allow of ready exit to the fluids that flow from the oil and 
sweat glands. (2) To stimulate these glands by friction to in- 
creased activity. (3) To remove all superfluous hair, the pres- 
ence of which would check evaporation from the skin. (4) 
To induce a healthy state to the skia itself, in which the mu- 
cous membranes of the digestive and respiratory organs will 
participate. 

In practice the objects of grooming are to get rid of the 
dust, dirt, and the superficial layers of the skin which are being 
constantly cast off; to obtain a glossy coat, to stimulate the ac- 
tion of the skin by the process of friction, and to restore tone 
by massaging the muscular structures underlying the skin. 
Neglect grooming, and diseases of the skin are produced, par- 
ticularly the parasitic forms caused by Pediculi and Acari. The 
brush should be used with and across the hair; it should have 
long bristles. The brushes used in the service, especially when 
they become a little worn, have too short and soft bristles to 
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make good grooming brushes. Brushing should be performed 
by at first applying the brush lightly, so as to avoid hurting 
the skin, and the pressure increased towards the finish of the 
stroke. 

Few men are willing to expend the time and energy re- 
uired in grooming a horse properly; elbow grease is usually 
lacking, and not enough weight thrown on the brush. It 1s 
generally applied in such a manner that superficial and not 
deep seated dirt is removed. This is markedly noticeable among 
horses belonging to mounted outfits. Horses that leave. the 
lines apparently groomed to a finish, become covered with stuff 


aili 


resembling mud, immediately that they become a bit warmed 





up, instead of wh if the horses were properly cleaned, the 
sweat upon drying would leave their coats a natural color, 
with, perhaps, some of the hairs stuck together by the moist- 
ure. Of course, upon days when'there is lots of dust flying 
it adheres to the sweaty coat. 

The curry-comb, if used at all, except to clean the brush, 
should be applied very gently and neatly, and its sole use upon 


the animal should be to loosen hair which has become matted, 


with sweat and dirt, and to remove splashes of mud, thus pre- 


paring the way for the brush 

Thorough cleaning of the mane and tail are important 
points; the dirt shows here the quickest, for the exfoliation of 
epithelium is here the most rapid. The hair should be separ- 


‘ ~y or a, ae 3 EE SONA | GS MO? Moe Sees 
ated in small bunches, and the brush applied with considerable 
force, care being taken to commence at the ends and work up- 


wards, as each kink or knot becomes opened out, then the hairs 


} 


ae 1 1 c 1 
should be brushed from tl 


eir roots downwards so as to remove 
all dandruff. Wetting the hair of the mane and tail will make 
it grow faster. If the mane does not hang down properly, it 
hts attached 


should be daily wetted and plaited, and small weig 


to it, or a paste made of flour and water and applied to it. 
I 


Holding it in place by tying it down with a cloth will make 
the hair in a few days lie flat. 

Legs should not be washed, unless it is certain they will be 
properly dried before the animal is left. Wetting the legs is 
the most common cause of cracked heels. If the horse comes 


in with muddy legs, it is better to leave them to dry before 
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cleaning. They should be put in bandages, if there is the 


slightest sign of moisture or dampness remaining. A brush 
with long, fairly stiff vegetable bristles, commonly called a 
“Dandy” brush, is the best for cleaning the mane, tail and legs. 

Washing the feet is to be condemned, as it renders them 
soft and weak, on account of the capillary attraction exerted by 
the fibers of the horn on any liquid with which it may come in 
contact. It is noticeable that horses bred and reared in dry 
climates have strong feet. No benefit can be obtained from the 
use of hoof ointment or dressing, except, perhaps, to those parts 
of the crust from which the hard and varnished covering of 
the wall have been rasped away by an ignorant or careless 
shoeing-smith. The growth of the horn of the hoof can alone 
be hastened by stimulating the coronet which secretes it; any 
material applied to the hoof itself is useless. It is a well known 
fact that greasy applications, that have been applied to the hoof 
and discontinued, cause brittle feet. At each grooming the 
feet should be examined. cleaned, and picked. Feet should 
not be “stopped” by any of the preparations made for that pur- 
pose, as they induce thrush, and soften and weaken the sole, 
frog, and crust. 

The eyes, nostrils, and anus should be cleaned with a 
sponge or damp cloth. 

The sheath is a portion often neglected, with the result 
i li 


that the secretions of this part aceumul: 


ite, and in many cases 


the penis cannot be protruded. In certain parts of the country, 
] 


where screw-worms and maggots exist, they cause considerable 
suffering before they are noticed, because of neglect in this 
matter. Cleansing of the sheath and penis should be insisted 


g 
upon at least once each month. Some animals require it to be 
done every two weeks. Plenty of warm water and soap are 
all that is required for this purpose. 

I‘inishing touches should be given by smoothing the coat 
with a chamois-skin or cotton cloth, care being taken to rub it 
in the same direction that the hair lies, beginning at the head 
and finishing at the legs and tail. 

Washing horses as a rule is injurious, and should not be 
tolerated; it is a plea for laziness. A horse whose coat is 
washed never possesses the glossy appearance of the well 








groomed animal, 


the skin, therel 
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It not only removes the natural oil from 


" rendering the coat dull, but also is liable to 


produce chill, which is the fruitful source of many equine ail- 


ments. A man 


a 


ine his horse 1 


dry him. 


that is lazy enough to make a practice of wash- 


s certainly not energetic enough to thoroughly 


When a horse comes in from work with a wet skin, he 


should be attended to at once. A good plan is to walk him 


quietly about u 


“1 


ntil the coat dries and breathing settles down, 


or that he be rubbed vigorously with wisps of straw, princi- 


jaws should be 


ly against and across the hair. The space between the 


dried carefully with a cloth, and hand-rubbing 





1 4 : 4 > 1, > hic 1 ] 1 . , 
used, beginning at the ears, which should be pulled gently be- 
+1, : . oo. ‘ ‘4 os ] ] f 
tween the fingers several times, and ending at the legs. When 
( DDIne e Stroxne Sno d re COM Mences \ bringing the 
fl e hi (each one to be used alternately) well under 
the bell Ow e forehand, thigh, gaskin or between the 
+] ; Oe ee ee Pare ae 
ITelegs ic 4 case n ) S iid the we ¢ Wh upwa®rdas 
; ; ' , 
Witn steady press c \s the qa 1S raisec thie elb Ww S uld 
S 1 
ve turned out, and thi vlc irt of the forearm be brought 
o play against the grain of the coat. In doing this the 
weight of the bodv and streneth of the arm must be utilized. 
Wispinge down takes about ten minutes; the hand rubbing some- 
i eapird 
v 1Ong el 
Hand rubbing the legs is perhaps the most beneficial of all 
: : Aa 
grooming for stabled -s. It prevents stagnation of blood in 


+] ] ancl Dats 
ne legs and Tee 


ion of any 


suspensory ligaments, 


t; by the pressure exerted it promotes the ab- 
effusion that may be present about the back 


and it helps to guard the 


i 


horse against that form of inflammation known as “cracked 
heels” and “mud fever 
| : 1 : 3 i ees 1 by pulline out the 
Phe mane may be evened and trimmed by pulling out the 
longest locks, a little at a time, having previously twisted them 
around the forefinger or a stick. A space of about an inch and 


hould be cut out of the mane, just behind t 


he 


ears, for the passage of the headstall or the bridle. 


[f it can be 


when he is shed 


and, ci msequentl 


so managed, a horse ought not to be groomed 
ding, as it exposes the hair follicles to the air, 


v, the growth of the hair is stimulated by the 
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cold, which will cause the new coat to be rougher than it ought 
to be, and more or less spoil its appearance. 

Tapotement is a form of massage practiced in France and 
England. It is done with broad circular pads, each one of 
which is about nine inches in diameter and three inches thick. 
They are stuffed with horse hair and covered with leather and 
a strap is fastened at the back to admit the hand, placed flat= 
wise. They are used one in each hand, and are brought down 
in quick succession, with the whole force of the arm, on the 
spot intended to be shampooed. The neck, shoulders and 
hindquarters are gone over on each side of the animal. The 
loins and flanks are avoided. ‘The usual method is to strike 
first with the left hand, then with the right, and again with 
the left, and then to bring 


ri iat pen, Be ees a . 
the pads sharply together so as to 


knock out the dust. Tanotement has an excellent effect on 
the coat, and is much relished by the horse, when he has be- 
come accustomed to it. If practiced it should be performed 
immediately after grooming. 

The efficiency of the horse, that is used for military pur- 
poses, provided his conformation is suitable, depends upon 


two things: Condition or “fitness,” and being in hand “mise 


en main.” 


The former is brought about by the use of an intelligent 
system of feeding, watering, grooming and exercise. The 


latter is accomplished by properly training the horse, so that 





he understands at once what is demanded of him; by a correct 
combination of the seat, hands, legs, body and voice; without 
condition, this cannot be exacted to its utmost utility. 

The forage allowance of 12 pounds of grain and 14 pounds 
rses doing the 


of hay is a very liberal one, quite sufficient for h 
hardest duty, and of course should be cut down when animals 
are not working or doing very light duty. Fed three times 
each day, horses would receive more benefit, and a great deal 
less would be wasted. A horse of 14 hands needs little more 
than half the quantity of food that a full sized horse gets. 
The quality of grain and bulk forage is important. Oats 
to be good should be over a year old, plump, short, hard, about 
the same size, and rattle when poured into the manger; pressed 
with the nail there should remain no mark, and they should 
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chip when bitten rather than tear. The smell earthy and the 
taste slightly sweet. Oats is the grain par excellence for 


— 


horses; the principles necessary for nutrition exist in the best 
balanced condition in them. The nitrogenous matters are 
double the fatty, and a larger amount is absorbed into the sys- 
tem than from any other grain, and it is most readily digested. 

New oats are under a year old; they are indigestible, and 
when fed cause a horse to fall off in condition. The husk 
of new oats is shiny and bright, they are soft, and have an 
excessively earthy smell. 

Old oats have lost the earthy smell, the husks are dull and 


dark, the flour feels dry in the mouth and is not easily moist- 


Kiln dried oats; oats that have been wet, or are too 
young to sell as good oats, are dried by artificial heat. These 
are dangerous to us 


They are told by their color, which is reddish, and the 
s have a loose, shriveled appearance. ‘They 
are often mixed with good oats to hide their smell, and bleached 
to destroy the color. 

Foxy oats are those that have become damp and have 
fermented. They are red in color, have a peculiar smell and 


1 +1 “91 L-37) ¢-111 
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ted oats are artificially colored by exposure to 


S111] acid gas to e their appearance, get rid Ol! red 
1 7 47 ee ] } - = ] em. ¢ ama tis 
color a1 increase eir value: when rubbed in the hand the 
; , 
nN S l Is qcetected, 
Bad oats are those that ave become damaged at hary est, 
musty, mixed with dirt, or damaged by insects, rain, trost, etc. 


They have a disagreeable smell, have a bad color and _ bitter 
Oats should weigh 40 to 44 pounds per bushel, inferior 


Barley should be given crushed or parched. Good barley 


o 
1 a ] : Soe ae ee, PP 
sa clean and wrinkled husk, closely adherent to the ker- 
nel, and should weigh 53 to 58 pounds to the bushel. If not 
free from awns it irritates the intestines. 


Corn will fatten a horse and improve the look of his coat, 
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but he will lose energy and sweat easily. It should be fed only 
to animals used for slow work. 

Bran should have a pleasant odor, be of yellowish tint and 
free from dust and dirt. Sawdust and sand are the principal 
adulterations. By putting the bran into water the sand will 
fall to the bottom. When rubbed between the hands it should 
slightly whiten them from the flour which it contains. If a 


horse gets “foul” and ‘‘loose” from too much grain, nothing is 
better than to keep him on dry bran and grass for a few days. 

Bran mashes should be fed at least weekly. The laxative 
effect is probably more due to the mechanical irritation than any- 
thing else. 

To make a bran mash properly, a stable bucket should be 
scalded with boiling water; then put into it about three pounds 
of bran and one ounce of salt, and pour in as much _ boiling 
water as the bran will take up. The mash should be well cov- 
ered, so as to keep in the steam, and should be left to stand for 
a quarter of an hour. Dry bran has a binding effect, a bran 
mash is a laxative. 

Good hay has always a greenish color; it is hard and long, 
clean and fresh, and possesses a well-known aroma and sweet 
taste. It should be at least one year old; an infusion should 
be of a good brown tint, in the bale the flowers partly retain 
their color. 

Hay of medium quality. if old, is tasteless, brittle and 
dusty; it may be short and fine, or coarse and dark in color, 
aroma altered, taste pungent. 

Bad hay is mouldy, brittle, offensive smelling, innutritious 
‘ 


and perhaps nearly black in color; many kinds of weeds are 


found in bad hay. 

Good and medium hay may be fed, but never bad. 

Oat and wheat hay is cut about the time the grain is just 
losing its milkiness, and the green stalk is beginning to turn in 
color; the object being to get as much flour in the grain as pos- 
sible, without allowing the stalk to become hard and dry. AIl- 
though not to be compared with good timothy hay for condi- 
tioning, yet necessity compels the use of this forage in some 
parts of the country, and it has most of the essentials of bulk 
food. 
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Horses should never be without a supply of salt, a piece of 
salt placed where they can get at it at all times is best; the al- 
lowance of ordinary salt is two ounces each day. 

Grass in its natural state should not be used to supplant 
dry forage. There is no doubt a horse is very fond of it, and 
a little does no harm, but it does not possess the necessary nour- 
ishment for horses that perform active exercise. Green grass 
relaxes the bowels, and possesses diuretic properties. Work 
animals fed on grass at the expense of grain rations become 
“soft” and unfit for labor. 




















THE HORSE SUPPLY OF RUSSIA AND THEIR 
REMOUNT SYSTEM. 


BY AN OFFICER APROAD. 


THE NUMBER GF HORSES. 

| T isoften claimed that Russiais the richest country in horses. 

This may be just in as far as quantity is concerned, as 
statistics for 1906 prove that there are more than 30,000,C00 
horses in both European and Asiatic Russia. But as regards 
quality there arise some doubts. 

Statistics for 1905, dealing with 16 provinces of only 
European Russia, show that the general total of 9,154,697 is 


composed as follows: 








MR SS k donk ates eyed ee UR 9S 245,569 
eT er 
PN x. cre hoped sn Yue dhe yds 64% 2,959,672 

Total of working age, 5 years and over. . .6,051,646 
DE ene Marana seb. Das ieee aS 805,937 
Young horses (under 4 years)............ 1,747,297 
NODS. 5 tS 8 ed Bid aew de Kaka newer 549,817 


Of these 89.8 per cent are owned by the peasant communi- 
ties, 8.8 per cent by landowners and inhabitants of the country, 
and 1.4 per cent by inhabitants of towns. 

These figures show that about 500,000 horses attain the 
age of 5 in any one year and this should be quite sufficient to 
meet military requirements if they were all suitable; neverthe- 
less, the Russian Government has great difficulty even in peace 
time in supplying remounts. Col. G. Gusev, President of the 
Remount District of the Astrahan district, states in his articles 
published in military papers in 1907 that great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining the 10,000-11,000 young remounts re- 
guired annually for the cavalry, artillery and frontier guards, 
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and points out how much more difficult it would be to provide 
the 570,000 horses required in case of general mobilization. 

A study of the list of various types of horses bred in 
Russia, which is given below and for the detail of which I am 
indebted to a publication of Col. Gulkevich, which renders it 


1 
] 


easier to understand how the difficulty arises and will show 
that in spite of the exceptional advantages which the Empire 
enjoys for breeding purposes, well-regulated assistance and care- 
ful supervision are necessary to secure a regular supply of ani- 
mals suited to meet military requirements. 

For some years past the budget has shown an annual in- 
crease in the grants for state-aided studs, numerous regulations 
have been issued to maintain the supply of horses in the Cos- 


sack communities and legislation is being considered to provide 


fresh suitable ground for private breeders when they are ousted 
from their present lands by change of conditions or by termi- 


nation of leases. 


THE IMPERIAL STUDS, STALLION DEPOT AND PRIVATE STUDS. 


There are six imperial studs for breeding stallions to supply 
forty stallion depots, distributed over different parts of the [tm- 


rT 


pire, with sires, the main object 


being to improve the horses of 


the country and especially those of the Don region. Five of 
] 


1 


the Imperial studs are situated in central Russia and the sixth 


1 
t 


in Poland. The Kryenovski stud provides draught-horse sires; 
that at Streletz sires of Arab blood; the Derkulski and Lanovski 
(Poland) studs provide thoroughbred English sires, and those 
at Novo-Alexandrov and Limarev half-bred sires. 

The stallion depots in European Russia have a total estab- 
I 


91° 


lishment of about 4,400 stallions. Taking the total number « 


horses in European Russia at about 22,000,000, the proportion 


works out to one government stallion to over 5,000 horses. 


g 
This proportion is considered too small and is held to account 
tor about 90 per cent of the horses being weak and not higher 


than fourteen and a half hands. It is intended, therefore, to 


form cight new depots and to double the strength of the four 
' 


existing ones. This vear a new depot is to be formed in Asira 
» ! 


f 100 stallions (75 of these to be purchased abroad) and in 
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the Viatka province the number of stallions is being increased 
from 50 to 100. 

In the Don country there are numerous private studs for 
breeding the “Don” horse. The principal ones are: Mihaili- 
kov, 800 brood mares and 3,000 horses; Bezuglov, 400 brood 
mares and 1,500 horses; Pachapaev, 700 brood mares and 3,000 
horses; and those at Pichvanov, Shronov and Korokov. 

Outside of the Don country there are many private studs 
at which thoroughbreds are reared, of which the best are found 
in Poland. The Don country and the Caucasus provide more 
than half of the horses for the army, from 7,000 to 8,000 a 
year. 

As a rule the horses are brought up in complete liberty, 


running free on the steppes under the supervision of guards. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF RUSSIAN HORSES. 


1. The Peasant Horse-—The majority of the horses ( 18,- 
000,000) at least, can be classed as the peasant horses. The 
type varies according to local conditions of the area. It is 
descended from the steppe horse and is very small, its height 
being only from 13 to 14 hands. Many are still smaller and 
probably only about one-sixth of the total number exceed 14 
hands. It is used for agriculture and subsists in summer by 
grazing, whilst in winter it is given straw and hay as fodder. 
It is not suited for military purposes except for occasional use 
as transport, and then only in local carts to which it is accus- 
tomed. 

2. The Russian Cart-Horse (bitiug).—The “bitiug” is the 
result of cross-breeding between the peasant mares and Dutch 
or Danish sires, started at the time of Peter the Great in the 
province of Voronesh. Further crossing with the peasant horse 
has caused the term “‘bitiug” to be less distinctive and the genu- 
ine bitiug is said to have been almost extinct in 1882. The 
name is still applied to cart-horses of good bone, while the less 
satisfactory animals are simply termed “heavy cart horses.” 
The principal centers of cart-horse breeding are still Voronesh 
and Tambov, the best known being the peasant stud at the vil- 
lage of Shukavka, in the former district. The deterioration of 
the heavy draft horse is attributed to the peasants lacking suf- 
ficient pasture ground as well as to the need of fresh blood. 
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The biting averages 15.3 to 16 hands and can draw 5,400 Ibs. 
or more. They are sometimes as high as 16.2 1-2, The peas- 
ants of Voronesh, Tambov and Penza have lately been taking 
active measures to improve the breed of cart-horses, stallions 


lesdale type being preferred. The Governtnent stud 


c 1 


of the Cly« 
authorities are also paying particular attention to assisting them 
by providing suitable draught-horse sires to travel these districts. 

3. The Orlov Trotter or Russian Race-Horse.—In Russia 
the trotter is considered a distinctive Russian product. The 
breed was originated by Count Orlov Chsmenski by crossing 
Arab sires with English, Dutch and Danish mares. The horses 
run from 15.1 to 16.3 hands in height and are spoken of as be- 
longing to the light or heavy type, the former being used for 
racing. Among the Imperial studs trotters are chiefly bred at 
that of Hrenoy in the Voronesh province. The private studs 
prefer the light trotter, as it commands the best price. 

4. The Orlov & Rostopchin Saddle Horse.—YVhe former 
1 


is descended from carefully selected Arab and English sires, ihe 


tter from a crossing of Arab sires with English thoroughbred 


> 


mares. Specially selected sires and mares of the Orlov stud 


are placed aside to preserve the distinctive breed, whilst the 
others are used for crossing with the Rostopchin breed and with 
ors Fnelish blood bred in Russia. Measures such as en- 


tering them in a stud-book have been taken to preserve the 
O -Rostopchin breed of saddle-horses. It is considered par- 
ticul goo] for reproducing the characteristics of its stock 
1 SS-D eeding. 

3. Phe Don Horse.—The “old type” was the result of 


crossing of local breeds, that is of the Tartar and the Caucasian 
yrse. Although only from 14 to 14.3 hands in height, these 
but the “old type” is dis- 


pearing and the “new type” becoming prevalent owing to the 


continued crossing of the local horse with thoroughbred and 
halfbred stallions of Arab and English blood. The result is an 
increase in height, 14.3 to 16 hands, but, it is said, a possible 
diminution in staying power. Besides providing the horses for 


he Don Cossacks, the Don studs provide annually 3,009 to 4,000 
remouuts, and consequently form one of the principal sources for 


the cavalry. 
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6. The Half-Bred Saddle Hlorse.—This horse is ihe result 
of crossing the local mare with Arab or English stallions. 
Height up to 16.2 1-2 hands. ‘They are bred in the Imperial 
studs of Novo-Alandrov, Streletz and Limarev. Of the pri- 
vate studs these of the Don are the most developed for rearing 
half-bred horses, but others are scattered over the vast extent 
of New Russia, Litiie Russia and the southwestern and south- 
ern parts of Great Russia. 

7. The Strelets Horse-—Bred in the Streletz Government 
stud. Asa rule this stud does not produce pure-bred Arabs. but 
Arab blood greatly preponderates. The typical Streletz horse 
has been produced by the crossing of Arab or Eastern blood 
with English or Olov-Rostopchin blood. In appearance it re- 
sembles a three-fourths Arab and is a good stayer. Average 
height, 15 hands. Prevalent color, grey. 

8. The Pure-Bred Arab.—The pure Arab is bred only at 
the Derkulski Imperial stud in the province of Harkoy, also at 
some private studs to provide sires for their own cross-breeding 
purposes. Height, 14 to 15.1 hands. A Russian stud-book is 
kept for Arabs. They are liked for the little attention they need 
when young, and are considered, with a good selection of 
mares, to produce suitable cavalry and even draught horses. 

9. The English Thoroughbred.—Tnhe sire of pure English 
blood is considered the best for stud purposes and they are now 


} 
| 
t 


bred in the Imperial studs of Derkulski in the Harkov province 


and Lanovski in the Siedletz province, also in private studs for 


the purpose of crossing with other breeds, more especially in 
f Russia. Height, from 14.3 to 16.3. 


Poland and the South 


10. The Jmuds Horse.—A distinctive type of small north- 
ern horse, strong and hardy; height from 13 to 14.3. Prevalent 
color, chestnut with white mane and tail. They originate from 
crossing the local horses witn the “kleppe:’” (pony) of the 
Baltic provinces. ‘They are practically confined to the province 
of Kovno and number about 100,000. 

11. The Baltic or Esthonian Klepper (pony).—A hardy 
and strong animal bred in Esthonia and on the islands of Dago 
and Oesel. ‘he breed is descended from the crossing of local 


mares with Arab sires brought by German crusaders to Germany 
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and thence to Livonia. Ordinary height, 13 to 1 


that are higher than 14 hands are called double kleppers. The 
Government subsidizes two studs to preserve the breed, the prin- 
cipal one is on the island of Oesel, where there are about 16,000 


he 


1 


horses. Some people advocate the use of this breed for t 
improvement of the peasant horse. 

12. The Finnish Horse.—The Finnish horse is probably 
only a variety of the Baltic klepper, but is somewhat taller, 14 
to 15.1 hands. It is used chiefly for agricultural work and for 
vehicles for hire in the towns. It is not fit for cavalry and con- 
sequently of little use to the army. 

13. The Viatka Horse.—Average height, 13 hands. It is 
the result of crossing the local horse with the Baltic province 
pony in the time of Peter the Great and in later times with 
Finnish blood. 


l4. The Kirghiz Horse—It is of Mongolian origin, hav- 
ing been brought to Siberia by the Nirghiz amongst the hordes 
of Chenghiz-Han. They are ugly, but inured to every hard- 
ship and in spite of being poorly fed will cover about 70 miles 
at a stretch at a rate of from five to ten miles an hour. They 
are not fully developed till 8 or 9 years, but it is common for 
them to be still working at 20. Height, 12.3 to 14 hands, oc- 
casionally 14.2 1-2. They are used chiefly as saddle horses by 
the Kirghiz themselves and by the Orenburg and Ural Cossacks. 
They are bred on the steppes of the Turgay, Orenburg, Ak- 
molinsk, Semipalatinsk and Semirechensk provinces, and number 
about 7,000,000. 


13. Lhe Kalmyk Ltlorse.-—ls bred on the Kalmyk steppes 
to the northwest of the Caspian sea. Owing to the scarcity of 
forage it is not so numerous as the Kirghiz, but is strong, a 

14.1 to 15, a few of 


good stayer and a good doer. Height, 
them reaching 15.3. The nomad Kalmyks in the province of 
ranan possess about 108,000 of these horses and they are 
used for both the regular and irregular cavalry. 

16. The Bashkir Horse.—Is bred in the northern part of 
the Orenburg province and in those of Ufa, Samara and Kazan; 
it is descended from the Kirghiz horse, but the type has slightly 


1 


changed owing to local conditions. The highland bred Bashkir 
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averages 12.3 to 14, and the lowland Bashkir 13 to 14.1 1-2 
hands. They are chiefly used for harness work, but the high- 
land breed is very compact and makes an excellent pack animal. 

17. The Ural Horse-—Yhere are two varieties, the 
“Uralian Kirghiz” and the “Uralian Cossack.” The former 
does not differ from the Kirghiz horse, but the latter has been 
improved by a more careful selection of sires, and averages in 
height from 13.2 to 14.2, a considerable number reaching 15 
hands. 

THE CAUCASUS. 

1. The Nogay Horse.—A variety of the Caucasian breed 
possessed by the nomad tribes, numbering about 20,000 souls, 
along the shores of the Caspian sea. Average height, 14 hands. 
3red for centuries free on the steppes, they are inured to ex- 
treme heat and cold and have remarkable staying power. The 
Karanonogay horse-breeders possess about 14,000 horses, but 
they are not much bought for the army, for it is said that with 
change of food they lose their good qualities, grow lazy and do 
not acclimatize well. 

2. The Karabakh Horse.—A variety of the Caucasian 
horse; it resembles a well-bred Arabian or Persian horse and is 
probably a descendant from these crossed with the Turcoman 
horse. Height, 14 to 14.3 hands. There are few thoroughbred 
Karabakh horses left, but they are still bred at a few private 
studs in the province of Elisavetpol. They are delicate and not 
acclimatized easily, and are therefore only used for the army 
when crossed with English blood. 

3. The Kabarda lIorse-——A variety of the Caucasian 
horse. Height, 13 to 14 hands. Excellent for mountain work 
and a cross with English blood would probably produce a good 
cavalry horse. There are many other varieties of the Caucasian 
horse, but the Kabarda is the most distinctive and the most 
widely spread. They are bought for the Caucasian brigades of 
the frontier guards, for the mountain artillery and for the 


Kuban and Terek Cossacks. 
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TURKESTAN. 

1. The Turcoman-Teke Horse-—Descends from the old 
Turcoman and Arabian stock and resembles more an English 
horse. Height, from 14.3 to 16 hands. It is bred in the 
Tedjent, Mrev and Ashabad districts of Trans-Caspia and is 
stabled and clothed from its youth, an unusual thing for Russian 
horses. It is an excellent mount over the sandy steppes, but is 
considered not to stand well sudden changes in temperature and 
is therefore bought only for the cavalry of the South. 

2. The Turcoman-Yumud Horse.—Bred in small droves 
by the Yumud tribe in southwest Trans-Caspia. It more re- 
sembles the Arabian type. Height, from 14 to 15.1 hands. 
Prevaient color, grey. 

3. The Karabair Horse.—The result of cross-breeding be- 
tween Kirghiz mares and Turcoman and Arabian sires. It is 


bred in large numbers al! along the southwestern part of the 
Syr-Daria, Samarkand and Buhara provinces and is mainly used 
locally. Height, 14.1 to 15 hands. 


4. The Kirghiz Mountain Horse-—Bred in droves of 


about 3,000 near the center of the Syr-Daria river, along the 


slopes of the Alexander mountains, and in the province of 
Semirechia. Maximum height, 14.2 1-2 hands. Hardy and 


SIBERIA. 


1. The Tomsk Herse—-The result of cross-breeding of 
Russian with Kirghiz and Kalmyk horses. Ugly, but strong. 
Height, 14.3 to 15.1, a few reaching 16 hands. It is useful for 


artillery, but unsuited for cavalry remounts. 


2. The Urman Horse.—Bred in t 


Urmani in the province of Tomsk, it has a good bone and short 


1 
| 


ie forest district of 


nd is probably the best Siberian draught horse. 

3. The Charish Horse.—Pred by peasants along the 
Charish river, it is the result of crossing the Tomsk horse with 
the Kirghiz and Kalmyk breeds. Height, 13 to 14.3. There 
many similar types in Siberia and they are used for moun- 


ain artillery, baggage animals, mounted infantry detachments 
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of volunteers and orderlies, and for the frontier guards of 
Siberia. 

4. The Altay Highland Horse.—Bred in the droves of the 
nomadic Kalmyks, who roam the valleys of the Altay mountains. 
They are ugly and coarse, but strong and good stayers. Inured 
to hardship and scanty food, they can cover long distances in all 
weathers and are good for mountain artillery, baggage, mounted 
infantry. Average height, 14 hands. 

-5. The Amur Horse.—Bred by the Amur Cossacks in 
droves of 10 and 20, they resemble the Manchurian horse, 
whose descendants they probably are. Though their average 
height is only 13.2, they are capital little beasts for a journey. 


A Cossack officer, Lieut. Peshkov, rode his Amur horse ‘Serko,’ 


’ 


from the town of Blagoveschensk to St. Petersburg, a distance 
of 5,492 miles, in 193 days. ‘‘Serko,” whose height is only 13 


hands, arrived perfectly fit an id and is now in the Im- 


he army, but they retain sufficient of the best stallions and 
brood mares that haye attained the age of 3 to 4 vears for their 
own stock and send the remainder of the stallions to the differ- 
ent depots all over the country at which ; 

payment have their mares covered. The horses and mares not 
required as above are sold at public auction and many of these 
are acquired by the army for remounts. A Lieutenant-General 
holds the office of “Inspector of remounts and cavalry depots,” 
and has a staff of two Major-Generals, an Adjutant and eleven 
Colonels, these last being the Presidents of the cavalry remount 
commissions for purchase of horses in the districts of Warsaw, 
Kiev, Elisavetgrad, Poltava, Harkov, Astrahan, Tambov, West- 
tern Don steppes, Eastern Don steppes, Nishne-Novgorod and 
northern Caucasus. The Commissions purchase the remounts 
at the iatter end of September and beginning of October and 


may average the following prices: 
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Well bred saddle horses for cavalry and artillery....... $199.00 
Well bred draught horses for artillery............... 185.00 
Traiued steppe horses (saddle, draught and pack).... 90.00 
Unbroken Don and Kalmyk horses for cavalry and ar- 
ON ET Se eee Peer ere Pare ee ere PP ree 70.00 
Unbroken Astrahan and steppe horses for cavalry and 
NS dk ca daeke ass 5 wh ope ek ee wes a .... 90.00 


In Siberia saddle and draught horses Tor artillery average 
$105, and pack horses for mountain artillery, $65. 


\s soon as purchased the horses are sent to the cavalry 


depots and are allotted to squadrons according to color. 


THE CAVALRY DEPOT SYSTEM. 
lor each regiment of regular cavalry there is a cavairy 


depot squadron which in peace partially trains remounts for it, 


ant war forms a depot for the regiment in the field. These 
65 squadrons are in peace kept quite separate from the active 
regiments, 61 of them are grouped into nine depot regiments, 
ree into the Caucasian division and one (20th Finland 
Dragoons) is left independent. 
The Guard depot regiment of ten squadrons is not brigaded, 


the remaining cight (one of nine squadrons and seven of six 


squadrons) are further grouped into three brigades 
squadrons) are turther grouped into three brigades. 
In round figures each depot counts from 70 to 80 duty 
men, of whom about half are second term soldiers and half are 
ae van ; 1 . 1 Se , 
young soldiers. The squadron has sixteen cadre horses and 
prepares annually about 90 young horses for work in the active 
= : x 1 J 1 > -m90nN : , 
regiment. In time of war each depot squadron expands by 


receiving reservists and requisitioned horses into two marching 


squadrons, each of five officers, 186 combatant and eleven non- 
combatant N. C. O.’s men and 211 horses. These marching 
squadrons are sent after their corresponding regiments as soon 
as possible. A dismounted detachment of 180 men remains, and 
subsequent drafts of reserve men and horses are sent to join as 
required. It will be seen that to form all these marching 
squadrons is no light undertaking, for they require at least 700 
officers and 35,000 men from the reserve and about 30,000 
requisitioned horses. The system as regards the preparation of 
young horses in peace time has been criticised as costly, the 


depot cavalry costing about $1,200,000 a year. 
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Cossack cavalry depots do not exist in time of peace, but 
on mobilization there is formed for each group or “chain” of 
three regiments of the Ist, 2nd and 3d category, a depot squad- 
ron of three officers, 224 men and 222 horses, which makes 
good losses in men and horses in all the regiments affiliated to 
it. The number of squadrons formed would be eighteen Don, 
eleven Kuban, four Terek, one Astrahan, six Orenburg, three 
Siberian, one Semirechensk and two trans-Baikal and three Ural. 
A recent order directs that the depot squadrons or reserve 
sotnia will also form horse reserve detachments to receive and 


train horses to make good wastage in war. 


THE TRAINING OF THE REMOUNT 


The depot squadrons receive the newly purchased remounts 
in the autumn of each year. Few of them have ever been 
stabled or hal hard food, so they are much more backward in 


} ¢ : . 
lish horses of a like age. 





their development than would be [én 
The following autumn they are sent from the depot squadrons 
to the active regiments and are considered only partially trained 


but ready to begin lessons at the canter. The regiments con- 
tinue the training in the manege during the long Russian win- 


ter, and they are first put into the ranks for the troop training 
when the regiments proceed to camp in May, that is at least 


eighteen months after their purchase. During their first sum- 


mer’s camp training they may still be excused long days and 


maneuvers. ‘he period of a horse’s service is considered to be 


about ten vears, therefore, regiments are permitted to cast an- 
eC ’ 
nually ten per cent. Horses are not kept after twelve years 


service, and the cast horses may be purchased by officers of 
other arms for prices varying from $10 to $25. 
The Officers’ Cavalry School at St. Petersburg receives an- 


ly 6 Guard, $2 Line; 23 Cossack Car 


alry officers. and 32 
N.C. O.’s and men. The course is for two years, and the in- 
struction in the training of horses has for the last ten years been 
confided to Mr. Fillis. It is unnecessary to allude to his system 
here, for it is fully explained in his book on horse training, 
which is to be procured in an English version. Mr. Fillis’ en- 
gagement terminated in 1908, but no doubt his system will be 
continued. Lately a few Russian officers have been sent to at- 
tend the French Cavalry School at Saumur. 











A CRITICISM OF OUR CAVALRY DRILL 
REGULATIONS.* 


By H. H. SARGENT, Major Sreconpn Cavaky 


(aes greatest fault of our “Cavalry Drill Regulations” 
is that no system, no principle, seems to have been 
followed in the writing of the commands. If we wish to deploy 


0 


a squadron from line into a line of skirmishers the commands 


are, 1. As skirmishers, 2. On (such) troop, 3. MARCH. (684). 
But if, after deployment, we wish to assemble on a designated 
troop the commands are not, 1. Assemble, 2. On (such) troop 
3. MARCH, but are, 1. On (such) troop, 2. Assemble, 3. MARCH. 


If we wish to assemble the skirmishers by platoons the 


commands are, 1. Assemble by platoons, 2. MARCH. (565). But 


? > 7, ye ’ a ry 
» tT not, iG Asse MOLE y e7 Ups, 


2, MARCH, but are. 1. 7roups, 2. Assemble, 3. MARCH, (692 ) 
And if we wish to assemble the squadron the commands are 
not, 1. Assemble, 2. On (such) troop, 3. MARCH, but are, 1. On 
such) froop, 2. Assemble, 3. MARCH. (691 


1? 
I 


If we wish to form column of platoons from line of 


4 


ylatoon columns the commands are, 1. Column of platoons, 


I 
2. lirst(or Fourth) troop, 3. Forward, 4. MAKCH. (661). But 


if we wish to form column of fours from mass the commands 


are not, I. Column of fi urs, 2. First (or Fourth ) troop, a For- 
ward, 4. MARCH, but are, 1. Column of fours on first (or fourth) 
roop, 2. MARCH. (637) 

Or if we wish to form column of platoons from line of 
latoon columns in a direction parallel to the front of the 
ne the commands are, 1. Co/umn of platoons, 2. First (or 


Pp 
lt 
Fourth) troop, 3. Forward, 4. Column right (or left), 5. MARCH. 


*Numbers in parenthesis refer to paragraphs of the Cavalry Drill Regu- 


lations, 1g0 
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(661). But if we wish to form column of fours from mass 
parallel to the front of the mass the commands are not, 
1. Column of fours, 2. First (or Fourth) troop, 3. Forward, 
4. Column right (or left), 5. MARCH, but are, 1. Column of 


fours, 2. First (or Fourth) troop, 3. Column right (or left), 


4. MARCH. (637). 

If the regiment is in line of platoon columns and we wish 
to march in column of platoons the commands are: 1. Col- 
umn of Platoons, 2. First (or fourth) troop, (first or third) 
squadron, 3. Forward, 4. MARCH. (798). But if the regi- 
ment is in line or column of masses and we wish to form 
column of fours the commands are not, 1. Column of fours, 
2. First (or fourth) troop, First (or third) squadron. 3. For- 
ward, 4. MARCH, but are, 1. Column of fours, 2. On first (or 


fourth) troop, first (or third) squadron, 3. MARCH. (784) 


If the regiment is in line of masses and we wish to form 
line of fours the commands are, 1. Line of fours, 2. On (such) 
troop, (such) sguadron, 3. MARCH. (787). But if the squad- 
ron is in mass and we wish to form line of fours the com- 
mands are not, 1. Line of fours, 2. On (such) troop, 3. 
MARCH, but are, 1. Ox (such) ¢roop, 2. Line of fours. 
3. MARCH. (629). 

If in the squadron we wish to form line of platoon col- 
umns to the right from column of platoons the commands 
are, 1. Line of platoon columns to the right, 2. MARCH. (654). 
But if we wish to form them on the right the commands are 
not, 1. Lene of platoon columns on the right, 2. MARCH, but are, 
1. On right into line of platoon columns, 2. MARCH. (655). 
And if we wish to form them to the right front the com- 
mands are not, 1. Line of platoons columns right front, 
2. MARCH, but are, 1. Right front tuto line of platoon columns, 
2. MARCH. (656). 

If the squadron is in column of fours and we wish to 
form mass to the right the commands are, 1. Mass to the 
right, 2. MARCH. (636) But if we wish to form mass on 
the right the commands are not, 1. Mass on the right. 
2. MARCH, but are, 1. On right into mass, 2. MARCH. (634), 
Or if we wish to form mass to the right front the commands 
are not, 1. Mass right front, 2. MARCH, but are, 1. Right 
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Front into mass, 2. MARCH. (631). Or if we wish to form 
line of fours on the right from column of fours the com- 
mands are-not, 1. Line of fours on the right, 2. MARCH, but 
are, 1. On right into line of fours, 2. MARCH. (635). Or if 
we wish to form platoon columns of fours on the right from 
column of fours the commands are not, 1. Platoon columns of 
the right, 2. MARCH, but are, 1. On right into line, 
2. Platoon columns of fours, 3. MARCH. (635 ). 

Again, if we wish to form line of fours on the right from 
lumn of fours the commands are, 1. Ox right into line of 
fours, 2. MARCH. (635). But if we wish to form platoon 


columns of fours on the right from columns of fours the com- 


g 
mands are not, I. On right into line of platoon columns of fours, 
2. MARCH, but are, 1. Ou rieht into line, 2. Platoon columns of 
fours, 3. MARCH. (635 

If the squadron is in line of platoon columns and we wish 


i 
to form echelon the commands are, 1. /orm echelon, 2. On 
(such) troop, 3. MARCH. (668, 666 and 516). But if the 


squadron is in line of platoon columns and we wish to extend 
intervals the commands are not, 1. /Aatend intervals, 2. On 
(such) troop, 3. MARCH, butare, 1. On (such) troop, 2. Extend 
intervals, 3. MARCH. (659) 

If the squadron is in mass and we wish to form column of 
fours perpendicular to the front of the mass the commands 
are, 1. Column of fours on first (or fourth) troop, 2. MARCH. 

637). Butif we wish to form column of fours parallel to 
the front of the mass the commands are not, 1. Column of 
fours on first (or fourth) troop, 2. Column right (or left), 

MARCH, but are, 1. Column of fours, 2. First (or Fourth) 
troop, 3. Column right (or left), 4. MARCH. (637). Yes, we 
must remember to put in the ‘“‘on” in one case and to omit it 
in the other, and we must also remember to leave the ‘for- 
ward” out in both cases, although the captain of the troop in 
question is himself required to put it in, and although we 
ourselves are required to put it in in an almost exactly simi- 
lar case, namely, when we form column of platoons from line 
of platoon columns. (661). In passing, it should perhaps 


be remarked that the word “on” in the above command (637) 
is incorrectly used. The column of fours is not made ox the 
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“first (or fourth) troop’’; it is made, in part, dy th 
fourth ) troop. 


Inthecommands, 1. Line of fours, 2 


troop, (such) sguadron, 3. MARCH, (787), the ‘‘on” 
used. 
In paragraphs 631 to 636, inclusive, the foll« 


mass, line of fours, 


Yr 
> 


mands are given for formin 
columns of fours, from column of fours. 





(l) 1. Right front into mass, 2. MARCH. 
; (2) 1. Reght front into line of fours, 2. MARCH. 

(3) 1. Reght front into line, 2. Platoon colump 

3. MARCH. 
(4) 1. On right into mass, 2. MARCH. 
(5) 1. On right into line of fours, 2. MARCH. 
(6) 1. On right into line, 2. 

3. MARCH. 
(7) 1. Mass to the right, 2. MARCI. 


Examining these seven commands we find that 
follow one system, that 3 and 6 follow another 
that 7 follows still another system. 
tioned had been followed throughout, the seven 


would have been written as follows: 


], 








(1) 1. Right front into mass, 2. MARCH. 
fe (2) 1. Right front into line of fours, 2. MARCH. 
(38) 1. Reght front into line of platoon columns of fours, 
a 2. MARCH. 

(4) 1. On right into mass, 2. MARCH. 

(5) 1. On right tnto line of fours, 2. MARCH. 

(6) 1. Ox right into line of platoon columns of fours. 

2. MARCH. 
(4) 1. To the right into mass, 2. MARCH. 
If the second system mentioned had been followed 


throughout, the seven commands would have b 


as follows: 


E (1) 1. Right front into, 2. Mass, 3. MARCH. 
(2) 1. Right front into, 2. Line of fours, 3. MARCH. 
(3) 1. Right front into line, 2. Platoon columns of fours, 
3. MARCH. 
(4) 1. On right into, 2. Mass, 3. MARCH. 
(5) 1. On right into, 2. Line of fours, 3. MARCH. 





Platoon columns of fours, 


If the first system men- 
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(6) 1. On right into line, 2. Platoon columns of fours. 


3. MARCH. 
(7) 1. Zo right into, 2. Mass, 3. MARCH. 


¢ 


If the third svstem mentioned had been followed 


throughout, the seven commands would have been written 
as follows: 

(1) 1. Mass to the right front, 2. MARCH. 

2) 1. Line of fours to the right front, 2. MARCH. 

(3) 4.. Lene of platoon columns to the right front. 2. MARCH. 
(4) 1. Mass on the right, 2. MARCH. 


(5) 1. Line of fours on the right, 2. MARCH. 
(6) 1. Line of platoon columns on the right, 2. MARCH. 
(7) 1. Mass to the right, 2. MARCH. 


From the Cavalry Drill Regulations many other examples 
might be cited showing a lack of system in the written com- 
mands, but the above are sufficient to illustrate the point we 
are attempting to make. 

Referring again to the above mentioned seven commands, 
as written in the Drill Regulations, we would call attention 
to the fact that the first six tell us how to execute certain 
movements before telling us what the movements are that are 
to be executed. That is to say, they tell us the manner or 
method of doing a thing before telling us what is to be done. 
For instance, in number 1. (631), the thing to be done is ex- 
pressed in the word “ mass,” and the manner of doing it in 
the words, “Right front into.’ Butin number 7. (636), as 
written in the Drill Regulations, the thing to be done comes 
first and the manner of doing it secondly. This latter way 
of giving commands is the simplest and most logical; for a 
command which begins witha statement of what zs to be done, 
and is followed by a statement of ow ¢o dott, is always more 
easily understood by the officers receiving it and more easily 
remembered by the officer giving it than if the reverse pro- 
cess is followed. Moreover, this is the natural process which 
we follow in the giving of orders in our every day experi- 
ences. We first tell the person what he is to do; then, if 


necessary, explain to him the manner of doing it. Knowing 
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first what is to be done, he is then free to concentrate his 
entire mind on the method of doing it. 

Now it may be laid down as a general principle, applica- 
ble to all commands consisting of three parts, or which 
should consist of three parts, that the first part should tell 
what ts to be done and the second how to do it, If this princi- 
ple were followed in our Drill Regulations, the commands 
would be more easily and quickly comprehended by the 
subordinate officers, and be more easily remembered by 
the regimental or squadron commander, for he would not 
then have to burden his mind with remembering in each 
case which part of the command should be uttered first. If 
he wished to throw his command into lines of fours he would 
not have to hesitate and try to remember whether he should 
say, “1. Line of fours, 2. On (such) troop,” or, 1. “On (such) 
troop, 2. Line of fours.’ He would begin with “Line of 
fours” in all cases, thus telling first what was to be done, and 
follow it with, “Ox (such) ¢roop,” thus telling secondly the 
method of doing tt. 

Again, in our Cavalry Drill Regulations the number of 
commands applicable to a single movement seem to be regu- 
lated in many cases by no system whatever. ‘Take for in- 
stance, the commands, |. J/ass to the right, 2. MARCH. (636), 
andthecommands 1. Column of platoons, 2. First troop, 3. For- 
ward, 4. Column right, 5. MARCH. (661). In the first exam- 
ple we have two commands, the preparatory command and 
the command of execution. In this case the preparatory 
command not only tells us what to do, but how to dott. In 
the second example we have five commands, four preparatory 
commands and one command of execution. In this case the 
first command tells us what to do, and the next three com- 
mands how to do it. In other words, it takes but one com- 
mand to tell the whole story in one case and three commands 
to tell half the story in the other case. 

Compare also, 1. Column of fours on first troop, 2. MARCH. 
(637) with 1. Column of platoons, 2. First troop, 3. Forward, 
4. MARCH. (661). Here we find in the first example two 
commands and in the second four, although both movements 
are similarly executed. 
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’roperly written these commands would be as follows: 
(1) 1. Mass, 2. To the right, 3. MARCH. (See 636.) 


. ] 4 A / . > Pell ea ] - . in 7 *: J 
(2) 1. Column fatoons, 2. Lirst troop column right, 
3. MarcH. (See 661.) 


(3) 1. Column of fours, 2. First troop forward, 3. MARCH. 
{ ee Ud / Alai 7 Le lirst ir Op a rward, 


in the second of these tour examples the ‘“‘forward 18 


Omittea alter “7 / because it IS superfiuous and 
entirely unnecessary. .ven in the troop drill the ‘forward 
IS not at ali necessary, for it 18S always included in the 
: ae ‘ 
j } ] ( rro i Nnaitisa bette 
land than ? 4 cause it 1S briefet 
¢ ’ 
‘ st as € Ss 
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>» O t Cad } > Ci€ 
y { ys 
) } MARCH See 
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I ! 2 , MARCH ( sé Og! ) 
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4 ‘1 I I Ne, O] 
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, se : 
} ( or J roop forward, 
5 \I R¢ 1 wc ( 
Mi / P4eOr 7 (rit a / 2) 
} O1 MARCH See 661 
ead mn of fours, 2. First (or Fourt, roop column right 
O1 ¢), 3. MARCH See 637) 
/ 
I. Colum f platoons, 2. First (or Fourth), troop first (or 


third) squadron, forward, 3. MARCH. (See 708). 

1. Column of fours, 2. first (or Fourth) troop, first (or third) 
sguadron forward, 3. MARCH. (See 784). 

1. Line of fours, 2. On (such) troop (such) squadron, 
3. MARCH. (787). 

1. Line of fours, 2. On (such) troop, 3. MARCH. (See 629). 
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1. Line of platoon columns, 2. To the right (or left, 
3. MARCH. (See 654). 

1. Line of platoon columns, 2. On the right (or left), 
3. MARCH. (See 655). 


B Line of platoon columns, AS Right (or left ) Jront, 


3. MARCH. (See 656). 

1. Mass, 2. To the right (or left) 3. MARCH. (See 636). 

1. Alass. 2. On the right (or left) Sf MARCH. (See 034). 

1. Wass, 2. Right (or left) front, 3. MARCH. (See 631 ). 

1. Line of fours, 2. On the right (or left), 3. MARCH. (See 
6325 

1. Platoon columns of fours, 2. On the ? / (or left), 3 
MARCH. (See 635 ) 

Es Yok >, On first (or *h roop MARCH See 
Of H6 and sit 

Close tnteri On s 1 ( roop MARCH 
(See 659 

1. Extend intervals, 2. Ons /( or such ) ¢roop, 3. MARCH 
( S« € O59 ) 

It may well be noted here that only two of the twenty- 


] 


four corrected commands in the above list stand exact 


ly as 
they are written in the “Cavalry Drill Regulations.” 

It may also be noted that in such commands as, 1. J/ass. 
2. Lo the right, 3. MARCH, and, 1. Mass, 2. On the right, 
MARCH, there would be little or no probability of mis- 


1 be 


3 
taking the “ 7o”’ for “ Ou,” or the reverse, as there would 
if the commands were written, 1. Jd/ass to the right,2. MARCH, 
and, 1. J/ass on.the right, 2. MARCH, for the reason that the 
squadron commander would most naturally pause after utter- 
ly em- 


1 
| 
i 


ing the first command, ‘“ J/ass,"’ and to most natura 
phasize the “ Zo” or “ Ox" at the beginning of the second 
command, “ Zo the right” or “ On the right 

A number of other just criticisms could easily be made 
on our “Cavalry Drill Regulations,” but it is believed that 
they would all be of small moment compared to the great fault 


herein pointed out. 











HOW MAY THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE ENLISTED 
MAN BE INCREASED? 


By Captain HARRY O. WILLIARD, FirrH Cavatry. 


lee RE can be but little doubt but that the importance of 

using every effort ‘oincrease the effectiveness of our en- 
listed personnel is a question which claims the attention 
of all the earnest officers of the military service, and has in the 
past, as it will in the future, create animated discussion as to 


the best methods by which this result may be attained. 


There is some divergence in the opinions entertained as 
to the means of accomplishing the end in view, whereas the 
successful reconcilement and adoption of all suggestions that is 


best calculated to bring about the desired object is the aim of 
everybody, it matters not what minor differences of opinion 


may exist as to the most expedient manner of accomplishment. 


[It may be taken as an assumed fact that in a regular army 
the size of ours to the population—a maximum in time of 


peace of 100,900 men to an estimated 100,000,000 inhabitants— 
that each man should be an adept in all lines of his profes- 
sion from the latest recruit to the commanding general—a 
picked man in every sense of the word in order to reach and 
maintain that degree of excellence that is essential to secure 
when opportunity offers the best results obtainable from such a 
comparatively small armed force. 

It is of the greatest importance that each man may be in- 
structed and rendered proficient in his profession to the highest 
possible degree in every particular, provided that this army is 

] 


to be converted into the most efficient fighting machine in the 
world—for nothing less than this goal should be the pinnacle 


of attainment which every military student must incessantly 
strive for, and to reach which no stone should be left unturned. 
It is apparent that the brunt of the attack in the case of an 


invasion by a hostile foreign foe must be borne by our regular 
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armed forces; equally is it true that to it the nation looks for 
initial success in the event of a conflict being inaugurated by an 
invasion with our own forces of a foreign land. 

That victory may crown the operations of the regular 
armed forces, it presumes that our fighting machine must pos- 
sess in every detail the nicety of perfection and all measures 
that will conduce to this end should be carefully considered, 
and, if deemed feasible, practicable and beneficial, adopted in 
times of peace. 

[In our present military organization relating to enlisted 
men, there exist defects obvious to any officer of experience and 
observation, which are perfectly susceptible of remedy or of 
complete elimination; it is therefore highly desirable to adopt 
such new measures as would remedy or eliminate some of the 
present objectionable features of our military system, since this 
course would result in betterment to the army at large, to the 
government and increased effectiveness in the enlisted man 
must be a natural consequence. 

\ summary of the defects of the system noted, together 
with the suggested remedies proposed for adoption, by means 
of which it is believed a great improvement would result, will 


( 


be presented for consideration and discussion in the following 
order: 

1. Change in the enlistment period. 

2. Elimination of “double time” and shortening of time 
in which to retire. 

3. Marksmanship. 

4. Detention and re-enlistment of experienced mon-com- 
missioned officers. 

5. Abatement of avoidable diseases amongst enlisted men. 

6. Establishment of an Army Service Corps. 

7. Other proposed measures. 

One of the serious defects now existing in the army 1s 
fairly traceable to the existing three year enlistment period, 
and a return to the former term of enlistment of five years 
would prove most beneficial to the service in many respects. 
In the first place, it is thought that just as many young men 
would enlist for a period of five as for three years—at least, 
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an organization in which they have 


- 


e formed many pleasant associations 


and friendships, are far more liable to acquire a taste for sol- 


diering and apt to re-enlist. in their old troops, than is now the 


« 


elsewhere to re-enlist, if, 





almost universal practice of taking their discharges and going 


7 


in fact, they ever do rejoin the army. 
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There is another potent factor which is influential in caus- 
ing men to forsake their old organizations, and this is due to 
the “double time’ given for service beyond the continental lim- 
its of the United States, or as it is commonly called, “foreign 
service.’ No doubt the intention of the oN ernment in insti- 
tuting this feature was for the betterment of the condition of 


the individual soldier, as well as to recompense him for severe 


service in trojsical lands, or in countries where he was more or 
less isolated. There can be no ait the fact that its ef- 
fect on the other hand has been pernicious, so far as the in- 


terests ot the government itself and the service is concerned, 
since it leads to a destruction of that esprit de corps which to a 
Marked Gegree formerly obtained as fo a mans troop and re: 

ment; there is a resultant deterioratio ] née. Denent that the 


government receives trom such servic e troop or regimen 


in selt-interest. Officers are not 
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given the benefit of double time towards retirement, when serv- 


Te4% ] : { P 1 
nited States,—and so 


eliminated so as to place them on the same status, especially if the 
number of vears in which to retire were shortened to twenty in- 
stead of thirty vears, without any material damage to the in- 
terests of the enlisted men. 

Such men when retired after twenty years’ service could be 
transferred to a Reserve Corps of Veterans, wherein their serv- 
hey had 


ices might be required in case of necessity until t 
served in the corps for a period of ten years, after whi a ie 
should be completely exempt from further military service ex- 
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cept in so far as they might volunteer in time of war or great 
need. 

The next question to be considered is that of marksman- 
ship. It must be perfectly evident that the prime requisite of an 
effective soldier in time of war above every other cons'deration 
must be his abilitv as a marksman, The fundamental principles 


in the firing regulations state that in action “rifle fre must 


Pam] 
always be the most important factor, and by it will the results 
if battles be most frequently decided.” Moreover, that marks- 
manship is paramount to every other consideration is shown by 


the next quotation from this same authoritv: “.\s the effect of 


rifle fire depends upon the number of hits made, not upon the 


number of shots fired, it follows that troops untrained in fire 


discipline, fire direction and fire control, and who can not hit 


what they shoot at. are of little value on the field of battle. 


} 4] Ber ee ot | arr neem eae 
In other words, the marksman on the battleheld will hereaftes 
: 


prove the most important factor with his rifle, and men not 


nen or poor marksmen will be practically useless as sol- 
such has been the record of history in the past,—-such 


will be all the more the case in future conflicts, owing to 1m- 





ed arms and ammunition now in use and the long range of 
weapons. To the deadly accuracy of the American marksman 
in the wars of the past, more than to any other one qualifica- 

m, may well be attributed the very existence of the Republic 
and its ultimate success in all foreign wars. It was the marks- 


manship of the American minute man that almost proved dis- 


» 


astrous to the entire British army at Bunker Hull; it was the 


steadiness of the .\merican rifleman and his deadly aim that 
enabled General Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans with 
raw and untrained troops to meet and defeat 12,000 Vet- 
erans of the Peninsular War,—the best soldiers of the British 
army,—with the unparalleled mortality on the British side of 700 
killed and 1,400 wounded, whereas the American loss was the 
insignificant number of 8 killed and 13 wounded. A more re- 
cent instance of the deadliness of well directed fire in our own 
history is to be found in the destruction of the entire Spanish 
fleet under Admiral Cervera off the coast of Cuba by our own 
fleet without any loss whatever, this during the recent Spanish 


Similar instances in our own wars as well as those of 
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other nations may be quoted to prove that well aimed fire is the 
most potent factor in deciding all battles. It may therefore be 
safely assumed that there is no duty more important than in the 
development of the soldier into a fine marksman; it may be 
granted equaily true that where, after fair trial and careful in- 
struction, a man fails to reach a certain fixed standard in marks- 
manship, that so far as his shooting abilitv is concerned, his 
value as a soldier is #227 and that there should be some way de- 
vised whereby the government may dispense further with his 
services in order that a4 new man may occupy his place who may 
develop into 1 fair marksman, thereby repaving the government 
to a sinall degree for the amount of money expended in furnish+ 


ing ammunition and apparatus for target practice, and giving 


the additional assurance that in case of war the country will 


wo 
ns 


receive a good account of his service rendered in the shape of 
effective execution upon the enemy with his rifle 


It will be found to be the experience that there are a 
number of men, possibly 20 to 25 per cent. per troop, who, 
notwithstanding all the instruction, practice and time spent 
upon them each year, finish the regular course of target 
firing annually with little or no visible sign of improvement, 
making third class or at the best just over the line in second 


class. 


When consideration is given to the fact that none of these 
men fire at distances greater than 600 vards, and that they make 
less thai 40 per cent in hits on targets at that maximum dis- 
tance under the conditions of rifle firing that exist on che range, 
it can be readily imagined that the effectiveness of such men’s 
fire in the heat of battle and when working under great excite- 


ment would be next to nothing, therefore the damage inflicted 
by them upon the enemy might just as well be totally disre- 
garded, for it then resolves itself into a case of the number of 
shots fired and not of the number of hits made, which. we have 
already seen, is stated upon the authority of our firing regula- 
tions to be of little or no value 

True, some of these poorer shots improve as time passes, 
but the greater portion of them never reach that point which is 
commensurate with the time and expense devoted to them, and 
which might more profitably be expended, in making another 


man a better shot than in endeavoring to improve some of these 
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hopeless ones. Many of these men are sober, industrious and 
thoroughly good in all other respects, but they are simply im- 
possible so far as shooting, which is the one qualification in 
which the valuable soldier should excel. 

What is the remedy? It is believed that if after a vear’s 
careful instruction and practice it becomes evident t 


1 


| least 50 per cent of hits 


soldier is not able to habitually make at 
117 the lark ape! eo O11 2 that i NAV be 7OC111;7 “) the 1h} e} aY, = 
1 the marksman course that 1t May e assumed that fis snoot 


ing ability is below the standard of what would be required to 





be effective in battle, for which he receives his t aining, and that 


the best interests of the government would be subserved if such 
mat! vere lionorably discharged for the convenience f the 
Nan wet! lorably cischarged tf the convenience of the 
government, thus enabling another man to fill this man’s place 
1 1 1 } ] } + - shy > “> ey 
who may be Ceveloped into a good shot. Or such men. if good 
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firing becomes a matter of science and mathematics rather than 


depending upon individual abilitv and effort. Or in case of the 
establishment of an Army Service Corps, many of these men 


would render an excellent account of themselves in some capac- 


as teamsters, laborers, mechanics, ete., hereinafter provided 
for. In anv event, it appears manifest that their services should 


fn ] <P 1. fs s tha Laws eatantenn 4 e fare tri 
be dispensed with in the line; that their retention after fair trial 


r n as riflemen 1s 


and expense has shown tieir poor quaunhcation 
not in the iniarezte af the niublic TWICE 
Ot 1n The imverests OF the public service, 


] 


Whatever method might be adopted for removing them 
from the line, they should be eliminated without delay, and new 
nen enlisted to take their places for the reasons heretofore 
given. Were this course decided upon and executed, it could 
fail to result in a much higher standard of marksmanship 


he perfecting and development of better shots, 





time must now be employed in the endeavor to improve 
poor shots. 

That the effectiveness of the line as a fighting force would 
receive a tremendous impetus through the adoption of this 
method, and that an army of marksmen would result as a 


natural consequence can scarcely be questioned. 
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Another undesirable characteristic of the present military 
system is the inability to retain our old and experienced non- 
commissioned officers in our organizations. With a complement 
of old and thoroughly efficient non-commissioned officers in a 
troop, it is a relatively easy proposition to train men and to 
instruct them in all the requirements of discipline and_ their 
various duties. It would be far better to have an entire troop 
of recruits to be initiated into their different duties, provided 
the non-commissioned officers were thoroughly competent and 
efficient, than if the troops consisted of part old and new men 
to be instructed if in the latter case the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, to be the instructors, were men of little service or experi- 
ence and in consequence thereof of mediocre ability. 

One of the most prolific sources for producing in a short 
space of time good soldiers out. of otherwise raw material will 
be found to consist in having a body of non-commissioned offi- 
cers proficient and well conversant with their respective duties 
in the troop. These men will be competent to instruct others 


as well as to impress recruits with their ownsoldierly qualities. 


The ability and good example of excellent non-commissioned 


officers must necessarily exercise a powerful influence upon the 

minds of new recruits in the proper direction, which is certain 

to have a directly opposite effect if these same non-commis- 
sioned officers are inefficient, inexperienced or indifferent. 

Where recruits have before their eyes constantly an object 

hl] 


»| 46 ] al 
iy grasped al 


lesson of model soldiers, who have thoroug the 


intricacies of their duties. men who are soldierly in.carriage and 
in deportment, good shots, with long careers in the military 
service and of excellent character, it is certain that these same 
recruits must of necessity be impressed and almost uncon- 
sciously moulded into the same type of soldiers. Many of these 
recruits will gradually acquire under such able instruction and 
example many of the same characteristics which have been in- 
fluential in rendering these same non-commissioned officers 
themselves so valuable. 

The task of training new recruits in the military service 
with energetic officers in command of them and a body of 
capable and efficient non-commissioned officers for their imme- 


diate instructors will be so facilitated that in a relatively short 
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time these same men under instruction will be found to be very 


good soldiers so far as relates to discipline and organization. 


All the instruction and the impressions which these recruits 


. : ¢ 1 + " . 19) a 29 = <a, a 
receive may be assumed to be prope nes, and with caretul at- 


tention to duty, they will acquire under these particularly favor- 
able conditions ideas of discipline and training which it might 
require months for them to obtain under inferior instructors, 


1 2 


and evel len their rst 1deas would not Nave received the sae 


eroundwork that would be the case under the above assumed 
conditions. It is not difficult to decide which class of men 
could be expected to give the best account of themselves in 
action, whether those whose early military training has been re- 


ceived from officers and non-commissioned officers, competent 
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not only be reached but indefinitely maintained? It is a well 


wn fact that verv few of the old type OF Sé ‘geants and cor- 

als are to be found in the army to-day as was formerly the 

se,—anen Who use make soldiering a lifetime occupation. 

It is no uncommon thing nowadays to find corporals, ves, and 

even sergeants, serving in their first enlistment period, which in 
mes bygone would have been unparalleled and unheard of. 

There has been a marked increase in the pay of non-com- 


missioned officers over that which thev formerly received. This 
is certainly a step in the right direction, but there still does not 
lich it is natural to expect when the 


non-conmmis- 
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sioned officers under discussion, are to be obtained and—-—what is 


superlatively important—-retained in organizations. 


Under the existing Jaw privates who re-enlist within three 


months of the time of their discharge are given a bounty by 


he shape of-a bonus of three months’ pay 


the government in t 
for re-enlisting, but the same rule does not obtain for non-com- 
missioned officers—they receive no bounty, no bonus,-—nothing 
except that they may be continued upon re-enlistment in the 
grades which they hold at discharge. If the bonus to privates 
is an incentive for them to re-enlist and the government thereby 
retains the services of trained soldiers in preference to green 
and raw recruits,—if such a policy is best for the interests of 
the public service, then further application of the system and 
the law in extending to non-commissioned officers who re-enlist 
in their same organizations within three months after discharge 
would be all the better in securing the continued service of these 


men in an organization who are pre-eminently more valuable 
than the privates. Such a law would produce excellent results, 
and many more of these non-commissioned officers would re- 
enlist when discharged than is now the case. The law should 
be amended so as to grant three months’ bonus of pay in their 


erades to non-commissioned officers upon discharge who re-enlist 


in the organizations with which they have been serving. As a re- 
a vax ao aluable men will be found vear by vear it 
sult, manv of these valuable men will be found vear by vear in 
; ‘ = ee ase es, te ae 
the same organization, with much added benefit to the public 
1 7 | ; ; ] “ec . f hee yner 
service on account of the continued presence of these expet 
enced men, to say nothing of the better discipline and esprit de 
: E STP: SE me 
corps that will be aroused and retained therein indefinitely. 
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The pay of non-commissioned officers shoul ve increased 
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conimensurate with their positions and st1icen as the increased 


snowledge and continued presence in a troop and 
benefits to the same might naturally expect. There 
should be a marked distinction between tlie pay of a private and 
of the lowest grade of non-commissioned officers, provided the 
most intelligent, experienced and desirable class of men is to be 
constantly kept with an organization. The additional cost of 
the maintenance of the army would be relatively small when 
compared to the vast benefits that would accrue to the govern- 


ment in possessing throughout the army a high standard of 
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non-commissioned officers, who would grow better year by year 
as their service increased, and who would far more than return 
the insignificant difference of pay involved by rendering mate- 
rial assistance in raising the entire force of enlisted men to a 
higher plane of discipline and effectiveness. The advisability 
of adopting other measures, such as separate messes for non- 
commissioned officers, establishing and maintaining  non- 
commissioned officers’ clubs, higher and more complete instruc- 
tion and education for non-commissioned officers, etc., would no 


doubt tend to raise the standard of the non-commissioned offi- 





cers and incidentally the effectiveness of the enlisted man him- 
self, but one of the main defects that should be remedied at 
ce is to provide better pay for the non-commissioned officer, 
so as to make it a financial object for them to re-enlist in their 
old organizations. It is not within the province of this essay 
to branch out further in the consideration of this subject, nor 
here time or space to do so,—sufficient to state that all meas- 
ures which will accomplish the end of keeping constantly in a 
troop a body of experienced and capable non-commissioned offi- 
cers, who will remain with the organization throughout their 
military service, should receive the heartiest support of all the 
legislators and military students. 
There is a question which concerns the effectiveness of the 


hh } 14 ] 


enlisted personnel to a marked degree, and this is the matter of 





avoidable diseases prevalent in the army. These diseases seem 


to be increasing from year to year in alarming proportions. 
Reference is had to the existence of venereal diseases amongst 
enlisted men. It is by no means an infrequent occurrence to 
find four or five men in each organization constantly in the hos- 
pital for months at a time with some venereal trouble resulting 
in these men receiving absolutely no military instruction during 
this period owing to their own misconduct, to savy nothing of 
their share of the labor in the troop being performed by their 
comrades. 

Considering the service alone, these men might as well not 
be in it for all the benefit or service they render during this 
sickness, often running into months. All of this time thev are 





charges upon the government while incidentally they receive full 
pay for which they return nothing in kind or otherwise. Some- 
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times good men may be unfortunate in contracting venereal dis- 


eases, and after one experience seldom do so again or at such 
long intervals as not to seriously affect their value as soldiers. 
In other cases men will recover from one attack of this nature 
only to immediately incur another one, or the disease may as- 
sume such chronic form that the greater part of these men’s 
service is spent in the hospital or with their names upon the 
sick book. 

Even presuming that these men were otherwise good sol- 
diers, of what value are they to the service if they are seldom 
available for duty and instruction? The time that should be 





I 
employed in perfecting them as soldiers is used in endeavoring 
to cure them of diseases that have been contracted by them, not 
in the line of duty, but through their own misconduct and the 
unbridled exercise of passion and licentiousness. 

When compared with numbers of other excellent soldiers 
who are always present for duty, except when sick from dis- 
ease contracted in line of duty.—men who attend strictly to 
their business and are available at all times for instruction and 
training,—it Coes not require an astute mind to determine which 
class of men best serve the government or which are the most 
valuable and effective in the ranks. This condition, in no ways 
exaggerated, must be met with constantly in actual service, the 
only departure or variation that deserves notice being the case 
where more men are temporarily disabled and absent sick from 
their organizations than the number given owing to their own 
utter disregard of the care of their health. 

What should be done to change this status and to rec- 
tify it? 

There is nothing that the average soldier so dislikes as the 
loss of his pay, whether it be from forfeiture of account of 
sentence of court-martial or for other causes, such as stoppages, 
etc. It would therefore not only be feasible but the natural and 
logical conclusion that while men are sick in hospital or car- 
ried on sick report with venereal diseases that during the con- 
tinuance and existence of the said diseases, their pay should 
be stopped against them since they give nothing in return for 
this pay, they perform no labor or duty,—in fact they are an 
additional expense to the authorities and the army since they 
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must have medical care and medicines furnished them and hos- 
pital attendance as well while the disease is in progress; con- 
sequently that the pay of such men should be stopped does not 
seem to be an unreasonable exaction and the only hardship that 
vould be worked upon any one would be upon the man himself 
at fault; that the government should continue to reimburse men 
for services never rendered by them while sick through their 
own miscondict is preposterous upon the face of it, and is 
placing a premium upon the contraction of such diseases where- 
as there should be a penalty imposed instead. 

Under present conditions, there is no distinction between 
the soldier of good habits and of exemplary conduct and the 


immoral soldier indifferent to his own health or the interests 


hy 


the government, so far as pay is involved; one may be 
> i ° - 


faithful in the performance of duty throughout the month, the 
other constanily sick with venereal diseases and unavailable for 


duty on that account during same period, but each 1s paid the 


same sum of money, provided their vears of service are equal. 
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with other men of more moral or at least more careful habits. 
For the purpose of detection of this kind of disease, there 


should be frequent sanitary inspections at posts, which all men 
| 


hem) should be 


(unless married and having their wives with t 
required to attend,—this in order that the existence of venereal 


disease can not be concealed by men cognizant of the penalties 


that might be imposed. 
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All men should be fully acquainted with and encouraged 
to take all precautionary measures and disinfectants to prevent 
venereal diseases, and for this purpose should be rendered 
every assistance by the medical authorities that may be avail- 
able, without any disgrace or penalty being attached thereto; it 
is Only where the disease has been contracted, it matters not 
the reason so long as it is the result of misconduct, that the 
above course should be followed. That the result would be 
beneficial upon the service at large may be assumed without ar- 
gument, and increased individual effectiveness must necessarily 
follow. 

There is another phase of this subject which has already 
received the support and recommendation of the military au- 
thorities many times previously, and measures have been intro- 
duced in a number of congresses the purpose of which was to 
establish in the service an Army Service Corps, but which have 
so far failed of enactment into law. 

Often times recruits are induced to join the army through 
wrong representation of recruiting sergeants and other mem- 
bers of a recruiting partv.—manv attractive pictures are de- 
picted to them of delightful service in the tropics,—the tales of 
travel and adventure appeal to some, to others the fine appear- 


ance in full dress uniforms which are always displayed at re- 


cruiting stations in the shape of highly colored posters; what- 
ever may be the inducement, it is certain that the brightest pos- 
sible side of the soldier’s life 1S cescribed to ql] applicanis,— 


seldom, if ever, are they acquainted with the davs of almost 
endless fatigue that must be performed by them with pick and 
shovel, nor are they informed about cutting grass, or hauling 
stone or running saw mills or rock crushers or sprinkling lawns 
or countless other similar tasks that the soldier is called upon 
to perform in never ending fatigue; again, mechanics, carpen- 
ters, painters, clerks, engineers and men of innumerable other 
trades and occupations frequently to escape leading this self- 
same life, inspired by the glamour of the soldier’s career, enlist 
in the army,—of course giving their regular occupations upon 
demand by the recruiting sergeant,—only to discover upon ar- 
riving at their posts in a snort time that their dream of soldier 
life has been a delusion and a snare, for soon they find them- 
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selves once imore at work at their old trades, as carpenters, 
painters, mechanics, laborers, etc., on extra or special duty, for 
which skilled labor they are remunerated as highly as 50c per 
day in addition to their regular pay; these men enlisted to be- 
come soldiers and many times to escape their regular occupa- 
tion, which has become distasteful or monotonous to them,— 
they actually find that they learn little of the real life of the 
soldier, they are in fact once more back at the very occupation 
they sought to avoid by entering the army, only at a wage 
possibly one-quarter what they would receive for similar work 
in civil life. Naturally, many men become disgusted with their 
impressions of the soldier’s life, for their own existence is that 
of continual labor upon tasks utterly at variance with the vo- 
cation of the soldier and entirely different from what they sup- 
posed or were led to believe would be the case. [s it then 
surprising if many men change their views in the course of 
their service and never re-enlist at the expiration of their terms, 
if they do not desert before their enlistment period has ex- 
pired? Still, nothing can be done in the military service under 


present conditions to alleviate this class of necessary work,— 


he seat of the trouble is to be found in the system in vogue. 
There is always a vast amount of labor that must of neces- 
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absolutely no difference whether Prown or Jones entered the 
army through distaste for their respective trades, or because 


they wished to become soldiers; so 
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carpenter or a stationary engineer are required, they must oc- 
cupy those positions, irrespective of the desires of the men 
themselves, and the better workmen they may be at their regu- 
lar trades, the longer are they apt to be detailed on extra or 
special duty and the less are the chances that they will ever 
acquire the fundamentals of the soldier,—possibly they may be 
sent out to drill at infrequent intervals or railroaded through 
the essentials of target practice with the resultant effect that 
they only delay the instruction of better trained men by ignor- 
ance arising through no fault of their own but owing to the 
fact that they possess technical knowledge obtained in civil life 
which many of their comrades—(much to their own benefit so 
far as acquiring knowledge of the soldier’s duties is concerned) 
—do not possess; in target practice, there invariably seems to 
be a wild rush to get these men back to their “legitimate work” 
and in consequence what ideas they obtain in this important 
part of the soldier’s education in the short time allotted and 
available for the purpose, is rapidly jammed into them, and the 
ie regular season,—as 


+ 


classification attained by such men in 
a general rule poor,—is ample proof that 


it has not been worth 
the time and money spent upon them in this highly unsatis- 
factory method of instruction. 

The system is radically wrong, for where a man cnlists to 
become a soldier, he should not be expected to master this oc- 


tA; 


ll trades in addition,—one thing 


cupation and be a jack of a 
or the other must inevitably suffer in consequence, and,—since 
the work of garrisons is a routine that must necessarily be 
carried out day by day,—the result is that the soldicr’s duty 
and instruction is subordinated and displaced by other kinds of 
work entirely foreign to that of the soldier. A soldier should 
never be required to perform any class of labor that is at 
variance with or not the logical consequence of his own voca- 
tion; the hours and days that are now passed in manual labor 
or work of a civil technical character should be totally elimi- 
nated, performed by others particularly enrolled for the pur- 
pose, while the soldier in place thereof should be constantly 
instructed aml trained in his legitimate and proper duties and 
more thoroughly perfected; that ample subjects might be dis- 
covered without undue effort to which the time now otherwise 
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spent might be profitably devoted can be assumed without 
comment; the result would be that the soldier’s knowledge and 
ability would be intensified to a vast degree and with marked 
improvement. There being at all times, say 90 per cent men 


7 


present for duty and available for drills and instruction, the 
knowledge imparted Would be universal and generally beneficial 
to the entire organization, instead of the existing case where 
possibly not 50 per cent of the men are constantly available 
for the enlisted man’s legitimate training as a soldier. 

The effect upon the entire enlisted force must be mani- 
. 1 


ass of labor was not required of the 


is duties were limited to and his time were devoted 
solely to those measures whose only object 
listed men as soldiers, the standard of fighting efficiency of 
the army would be greatly increased as a natural sequence of 


ucn a course. 


lo accomplish and effectuate this idea, it wil! be necessary 
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status of affairs, where many civilians are emploved upon these 


duties over whom no control or cisciplinary measures may be 
emploved beyond a discharge from the service, and 1n the case 
of civil service emplovees, this involves such a roundabout use 
of “red tape” that it is often impracticable 

By the inauguration of such a system, all duties of a non- 


character would gradually be eliminated from 


the soldier’s life and the same performed by the Army Service 


Corps as the latter were gradually increased, for it would be 
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impossible to at once initiate a corps adequate to execute all the 
necessary amount of work, this for the reason that our legisla- 
tors would by degrees have to be convinced of the expediency 
and the benefits to the army at large of such a corps before 
they would willingly grant the numbers sufficient to carry on 
all the necessary work at garrisons. Congress could, however, 
in the course of time be brought to a gradua! realization of the 
efficiency of the system, and thereby induced to constantly in- 
crease the nuinbers of the corps until it would be possible to 
have all forms of work, not strictly the soldier's own, carried 
on at posts and in the field as well, by this corps of men, 
specially fitted for their respective duties; the services of all 
soldiers of the line thus being no longer required for this class 
of unmilitary work, they could be dispensed with from time to 
time, and could then be returned permanently to their respective 
organizations and the entire time devoted by their officers to 
familiarizing all of their men in the purely technical duties of 
the line soldier, much to the contentment of the individuals and 
the improvement in the knowledge possessed by each man. 


A detachment sutfciently large enough to accommodate 


the needs of a force both in garrison and in the field could be 
f 


assigned to each post under such regulations as the Chief o 
the Corps might determine, with the approval of the War 
Department, as being self-sufficient and expedient, to the in- 
finite betterment and improvement of all classes of work re- 
quired. As the system were more carefully developed, it might 


c 


transpire that it would be best for the interests of the service 
or of the men themselves to transfer some men from the line 
t] found to be unsuited for 
Ss 


to tne service COrps OF vice versa ; men It 


the purposes of the line after trial, but otherwise possessing th 
necessary qualifications for the performance of duties in the 
service corps could advantageously be transferred to it; on the 
other hand, those who it developed were better adapted to 
the duties of the line soldier could be profitably transferred to 
that arm of the service for which they were best suited, in 
each case the efficiency resulting from the adoption of the 
method could well be conceived to be far in excess of that 


in existence under the present regime. 
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It can be imagined that such a corps of enlisted specialists, 
entitled under the law to all the benefits and emoluments of 
the enlisted man, would render of themselves a far better ac- 
count than a class of men who as civilians are simply a throng 
of camp followers,—that, being subject to the influences of 
discipline and military control not possible under other condi- 
tions, marked excellency must necessarily follow the work- 
ing of such an organization; moreover, these men themselves 
being soldiers, would, in time of war, be inspired to perform 
deeds of heroism and valor upon the field of battle when oc- 
casion furnished the opportunity, which ordinarily appeals in 
no sense to the average civilian in similar situations. 

The niceties of the system and the benefits that might ac- 
crue are almost endless in number, and a complete discussion 
of them all would involve in itself a most comprehensive article 
for wiich there is neither the time nor space to consider in this 
discussion. 

Sufficient to state that the manifold advantages that would 


result throughout the entire armv by the adoption and _ institu- 








tion of such a corps must be apparent without further amplifi- 
cation of the subject,—it must also be admitted as an incontro- 
vertible fact that the standard of enlisted efficiency would be 
so elevated as to make the adoption of and the establishment of 
the Osec ps 
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Without any degree of in 
possibie, certain requisites must be assumed as existing through- ' 
( ll organizations, as a matter of course; such, for example, 
as enthusiasm in the soldier’s vocation, contentment, satisfac- 
tion with the life, maintenance of a thoroughly good mess, for 


the great Napoleon himself has most aptly remarked that “An 


army moves upon its belly’; competent, efficient and energetic 
officers, who treat all men squarely; who. being themselves 


reasonable men and enforcing proper discipline, must neverthe- 
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less, not expect nor require the same line of conduct of their 
men that they would from a class of Sunday school scholars; 
soldiers must have ample facilities for their diversion and 
amusement, also reasonable time in which to divert themselves 
without infringing upon hours devoted to their proper instruc- 
tion. 

The measures to which it was stated above reference 
would be had, and which are some of the other measures that 
would undoubtedly assist in obtaining increased effectiveness 
in the case of the enlisted man, if adopted, may be briefly 
enumerated as follows:—the enactment of the Extra Officers’ 
Bill, which would result in a full or nearly full complement of 
officers being present at all times with each organization; the 
re-establishment of the Canteen feature of the Post Exchange, 
where all men could satisfy their desires for beer and light 
wines, under proper regulations and official supervision, result- 
ing in a marked decrease in the prevalent amount of drunken- 
ness in the army and the number of summary court cases; 
in addition, the profits of this institution could be employed 
in the betterment of the men’s mess and improvement of their 
condition in ways not now provided for by the government; 
the enforcement of more respect by the government for its uni- 
form throughout the land, particularly in the great cities, where 


1 


frequently theaters and other public institutions refuse admit- 
tance to soldiers when in uniform; and with a view to enforce- 
ing proper respect for its uniform, the government should pur- 


chase at a reasonable figure the uniforms of all men about to 
be discharged, who do not intend to re-enlist, supplying them 
} 
1 


in lieu thereof suitable civilian clothine,—the government 
should also relentlessly prosecute thereafter all persons havin 
he statute already 


eC 
dS 


or wearing any article of uniform, under t 
in force (except the organized militia), and upon conviction 
impose the maximum penalty of the law for its violation. 
The case of pawn brokers openly displaying articles of the uni- 
form for sale, the practice of disreputable people wearing 
articles of the uniform and often times bringing disgrace upon 
it or even the possession of articles of the uniform by people 
not in the military service would cease; the increased respect 
for the uniform that would result from the enactment and en- 
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forcement of appropriate legislation that would effect the above 
would become noticeable in a short space of time; there should 
also be a diminution in the number of summary court cases 
tried annually, in place thereof forms of labor and extra work 
specially devised for such cases should be initiated, which, by 
the way, the soldier should be required to perform in his 
spare time,—under no circumstances should time devoted to 
instruction purposes be used for this kind of work. 

There should be more publicity upon the subject of de- 
sertion and a gradual moulding of the public sentiment, by the 
enactment of appropriate legislation, into a stern realization 


of the heinousness of the crime, such for example as the en- 


actment of a law making it a felony and misdemeanor for any 


cne to knowingly Narpor, protect Or conceal a deserter, or who 


aids or abeis the harboring, protecting or concealing of 
a deserter at any time, and providing for severe punishment 
1 : Pi +} Reneilen SUED ate Re Ns ee pree 
therefor upon conviction; the enactment of a law requiring 


the communication of immediate information by every one 


cognizant Of or suspicious of the presence of a suspected de- 
serter in the neigubor! , and providing for appropriate and 
suitable pumishment up conviction tor tailure of any one to 
sive this timely information to the nearest military or civil 
Qive tis timely information to the nearest multary or Civil 
uth ritic lhe imposition of more severe penalties and the 
Citure Of more rights in the case Of aeserters should re- 
ve attention of the authorities; the institution and enforce- 
re rigorous hunting down of deserters should be 
( ( i : 2 as people at large are immune 
mishment tor harboring, concealing and protecting 
deserters trom the army or of failing to give promot imtorma- 
their suspected presence in the vicinitv to those in 
‘ust that lone will it be imi eS ae aiiast. haynes 
jus nat Ione’ Wi it DE IMPOSs1DIE to effect any 

; : ; : : : : 
decrease in the number of yearly desertions from the 


ervice, but where by Federal enactments citizens were apt to 
become criminally lable through doing or through failing to do 
the things set forth in the law, the number of apprehensions 
would constantly multiply as the number of desertions would 
diminish to a large degree; the reward for the apprehension 


of deserters should be paid to that person through whose ef- 
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forts the arrest of the deserter was effected, whether that per- 
son were an Officer of the law or a citizen. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the foregoing are 
measures the adoption of which in whole or in part could not 
fail to result in a distinct increase in the effectiveness of the 
enlisted man; they are steps that should be taken towards per- 
fecting the fighting efficiency of the small armed force of the 
Nation, and which would raise the standard of excellence to 
that point that it certainly should possess if the Country’s future 


great battles are to be fought and won through its instrumen- 


tality. 








AN INSTRUCTIVE PRACTICE MARCH. 
By EDWARD DAVIS, Captain THIRTEENTH CAVALRY. 


| URING recent years of regular practice marching all of 
: us have observed that there are at least two distinct 
ways of conducting these marches. One way is to get out 


on the best road available and p 


4 
| 


lod along that road in dull 
monotony from breakfast time to camping hour going 
through the motions of marching in sore and silent harmony 
with the classical “forty miles a day on beans and hay"’— 
with the forty miles reduced one-half. The marching com- 
cted entirely in its mental uplift and ginger 
to the stimulating idea that they “‘are on the way.” 

method of conducting a practice march is to 
give the command a mental as well as a physical objective and 


to so arrange, publish and execute the plan of the march that its 


1 


“live-wire’” element will be felt by every man from front to 
rear, day in and day out. Where there are neighboring garri- 


sons the 2!-day march can be made most instructive by pro- 


viding for joint maneuvers as a part of the march even though 
the exercises be of the simplest kind and few in number. Let 
the command know that it is actually on a man-hunt and that 
it is in turn being hunted by soldiers who know their business 
and the ordinary 21-day march is magically transformed. Ad- 
vance, rear and flank guards, outposts and scouting parties 
know that they are liable to be seen first and fired upon of 
captured. A spirit of competition and of organizational pride 
is sure to be aroused and the execution of every movement 
will be electrified by a keen desire to outwit and defeat the 
“enemy.” 

Such a march could be had, for instance, by directing the 
bulk of the Fort Leavenworth command to the westward and 
the Fort Riley command to the eastward, on their 21-day 
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marches. The opportunity is at once presented for typical cav- 
alry screens, wide-fronted outpost lines, cavalry raids, ete., all 
being operated and controlied by wireless telegraphy, the 
buzzer, heliograph and other signal facilities. There need be 
no destructive deployments or marches across ten-thousand- 
dollar wheat fields or potato patches, as a great deal of valu- 
able instruction can be gained without actual contact of main 
bodies. Umpires add to the benefit of such exercises, but they 
are not absolutely essential and a great deal of instructive work 
can be done without them. 

During the recent occupation of Cuba, it was the writer’s 
good fortune to take part in a practice march which ordinarily 
would have been the dullest of the dull, but which was saved 


from such a condition by application of the garrison co-opera- 


tion method and the expenditure of a few blank cartridges. 


From my notes, made on that occasion, I have drawn the fol- 
lowing account of the march as made by the Second Squadron, 
11th Cavalry, Batterv “IF,” 3rd Field Artillery and Company 
“T” Signal Corps: 


The detachment was assumed to be a “Brown Raiding 


Force’ and the whole march as far as practicable was made 
under war conditions built up around the assumptions found 
in the following memorandum which is quoted. (The speed 


a raiding force was not attempted in general, 


1 


required of such 


but was in some particular instances. ) 


Detachment United States Troops of Camp Columbia, Cuba. 
Camp Columbia, Cuba, November 3, 1908. 
Memorandum of Instruction. 
GENERAL PROBLEM FOR 21-DAY FIELD OPERATION. 
General Situation. 

Two foreign armies, Brown and Blue respectively, are contesting for 
control of Cuba, the Brown army having its base near Havana, the Blue army 
having landed near Cienfuegos. The sea-power of the opposing forces has 
been temporarily neutralized by conflicts almost totally destructive. The 
inhabitants of the country are an almost negligible factor in the contest, but, if 
anything, they are inclined to be more friendly toward the Blues. 

The Blue army, advancing toward Havana, has halted to await re-enforce- 
ments and is occupying a strongly intrenched position along the road La 
Union-ALAcRANES in Matanzas Province. The Blues have practically no 
mounted force and their operations have been characterized by extreme 
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deliberation. The Brown commander has a well balanced force of all arms 


j- 


1 has energetically prepared for a dashing offense. 


and 
Special Situation. 
Brown. 
The Brown commander being ready for a general and rapid advance of 
his whole force, determines to send a raiding column around the Blues’ right 


flank, with a view to diverting the Blues’ attention, as well as to destroy or 





capture any accumulated supplies. He sends this telegram: 


legram. 
Headquarters, Brown Army. 
Cerro, 2d November, 1908, 7:30 a. m. 


Mayor Generai Black, 





Commanding First Division, Buena Visia 
In accordance with instructions conveyed to you on Friday, 30th October, 
you will detach the troops selected by you, viz.: Second Squadron, 11th 


Cavalry, Battery “F,” 3d Field Artillery, and Co. “I,” Sig. Corps (Wireless 











Section), placing the detachment under command of Major H. W. Wheeler, 
llth Cavalry, with instructions to march at 7 o'clock morning of 3d Novem 
ber. Give Major Wheeler the confidential information now in your possession 
and say to him that his detachment will be expected to get well around th 

ht, even as far as Card Che supplies reported as accumulated at 

S al Cart Sa ( e( intended ior the enemy’s us hese 

vill S d hel I WH US It is 1 that Blue 
detachments alread é : ese J { guard 
t S lies \ few sue ( rea ¢ have | es today 
\\ bove ¢ b t1 nd « p £ 1 LA 
v~A \ e¢ ) tack Vl ! 5 Blue 
det s | ‘ () o l ( t 1 Q I the 
¢ stant will be \ \ | fense. If gene 13 
; . : ; ‘ = nos 1 P de M or 
j Las Piedras ( ec] ical 1 sé 





W + ' T 
i i Cc ¢ < 
S i dance 
‘ re ( t t 
, 
Ay ( | \ 
BROWN 
i r General, Chiet of Staft 
BR ent < ting 2d S dro llth Cav Iry, 
Batt F.” 3d I A rtille I.” Signal Corps, will 1 dy to 
n | ( ( - 3d mb 1908, when the 
I | v eg 
By rd if M \ 


Signed) EDWARD DAVIS, 
j lith Cav., Adjutant. 
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In order to give this problem a more realistic touch, the 
Commanding Officers at Guines, Matanzas and Cardenas were 
each sent a copy of the “situations,” and were asked to take 
the part of detachments of the “Blue force’ with the sugges- 
tion that they attack and annoy our column wherever and when- 


he entire command was 


ever practicable. This they did and t 
much benefited by thus coming in contact with a tangible op- 
position. Beginning with the second day of the march, there 
was always the probability of “running into the enemy.” After 
the two sharp brushes with the “enemy on the day of our 
entry into Matanzas, marching eastward, there was not a day 
when advance and rear guard and flanking forces were not 
conducted with war time alertness and thoroughness. The 
maneuver in approaching Cardenas and the seizure of the Rio 
Canimar [erry especially were very pretty pieces of work, as 
will appear more fully in the following pages. (The co-opera- 
tion of the commanding officers above mentioned was very 
much appreciated, their response to my suggestion making my 
own march and, doubtless their own operations vastly more 
beneficial than any ordinary practice march could possibly be.) 

The detachment began its march under the following: field 


order, which is quoted: 


DETACHMENT, UNITED STATES TROOPS OF CAMP COLUMBIA, 
CUBA. 


(“Brown Raiding Force.” ) 





Fietp Orners No. | Camp Columbia, Cuba. 
Troops 2d Nov., 08, 11 a. m. 
: 1, The enemy is reported to be in position 
(a) Advair Guard. : ; zs oa 
( r : ine LA UNIon-ALACRANES 
; er inte in Matanzas Provin His scouts are 
Troop “G,” 11th Cavalry ei ‘es ; 
Det. ( 1” Sig. Corps reported to be in Guines now, and larger 
; : detachments of his force may be moving 
(b) Main body n order of seg ; 
oward Matanzas and ( 
rcl + . 
: Mee : Our army will begin a g lvance 
Det. Co.. “I,” Sie. Cérps 


a d on the 6th inst. 
Troop “H,” 11th Cavalry. cat ; ’ yom ts 
Troop “E.” 11th Cavalry This “raiding detachment” will march 

TOUOp * ti] AVe ° 
Tr “FR” 1th Cavaln tomorrow, 3d November, to Cuatro Ca- 

roop uve tf aVdi \, o* . ° - 
minos, with a view to reconnoitering 


less ] plat ay en 3 * i 
Go.” Sie, Com toward Guines and La Catalina, prepar- 
Batt ‘pe? 3 E " atory to a rapid march around the en- 
batty.“ Sd. 2 : 


emy’s flank. 
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(c) Rear Guard. 3. The detachment will march at 7 a. m. in 
Lieut. Jackson. the following order, viz.: (1) Second 

1 plat. Troop “F,” 11th Squadron, 11th Cavalry; (2) Co. “I,” 
Cavalry. Sig. Corps; (3) Wagon train, Co. “I,” 


Sig. Corps; (4) Battery “F,” 3d Field 
Artillery; (5) Wagon train, Battery “F,” 
3d F. A.; (6) Wagon train, 2d Squad 
ron, 11th Cavalry. This order will be 
laintained until the detachment passes 
outside of our lines at LuyaNo, when the 
order of troops in the margin will be 
sumed—and 


(a) The advance guard will move out on 
the road to SAN Francisco pE PAULA. 











b) The m body will follow the ad- 

anc at about 1,500 yards. 

c) The rear guard will follow the main 
at distance to be indi 5 ited 

4. [he ins will mall tail thi 191 ut tl S day the ord r of march il dicated 

— 
p ph 3 
f , 

5. The chment Com: at the head of the column until we 
reach Luyano, after passing which point he will be found with the leadin 
reacn -UYANO, alt pa ing wi Nn pomt nh V1 I l V i i g 
- ib : 3 

) 
By oracer 





(Signed) FDWARD DAVIS, 
Lieut. and Sqdn. Adjt. 11th Cavalry, Adjutant. 
Copies to C, O's. Troop “E,” “F,” “G” and “H,” 11th Cavalry, Battery 
‘F,” 3d Field Artillery, Co. “I,” Signal Corps, and to officers of all or@aniza- 


The field order above quoted represents the order of 
troops maintained generally throughout the march (advance 


1 


laily), the only alteration being to 


] < adaaed. ahs : 
and rear guard changing dc 
e 1 


put the battery in front of the signal corps company when con- 
tact with the enemy was expected. Other field orders were pub- 
lished as circumstances required, but in most instances the 
officers of the command were assembled on the evening or 
morning preceding the particular “problem” to be attempted, 
and the situations were announced and directions issued verb- 
ally, everything being explained by reference to the map.* 

* Owing to its size and cost of reproduction, it is impracticable to publish 


the map accompanying this article although a valuable adjunct to it. 
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NOVEMBER 3. 

The command left Camp Columbia at 7 o’clock a. m. 
marching to Cuatro Caminos via Havana, Luyano and the 
Guines calzada. Men, animals and transportation were gener- 
ally in very fit condition and the road was good. During most 
of the march a heavy rain poured down and the camp that night 
was one of the wettest possible. Rather than enjoy the doubt 
ful comfort of attempted sleep on a bed of black mud mixed 
with water and weeds, most of the men remained up all night 





eg jokes, telling stories and 


d 


sitting around camp fires cracku 


drying off. By reveille, most of the men were dry and quite 
ready for the second day’s rain. 

The Signal Corps company had cut in an instrument on 
the Cuban Government Telegraph lines, in an effort to secure 
news of the presidential election in the United States, hoping 
thus to bring added good cheer into camp. Due to rains, 


leakage was heavy and messages difficult to handle. However, 


at 9 p.m. and again at 5 a. m. definite news was received. 


NOVEMBER 4. 

Our march this day had not far progressed when we were 
overtaken by a driving rain. Though not as acceptable as sun- 
shine, this rain caused little discomfort. About 10 o’clock the 
advance scouts learned from some of the inhabitants of the 
country that a force of infantry—about one company—had 
been seen in the vicinity that morning. It was thought that 
this must be a detachment of the “Blue force’ (from Guines) 
and preparations were made to sweep them aside. The advance 
guard located the “enemy” some 1000 yards in advance—but 
before dispositions could be made, the lieutenant commanding 
the “Blue company” withdrew from his excellent position to the 
calzada. It seems that he had had no opportunity to supply 
himself with blank cartridges and felt that the problem could 





scarcely continue longer with any benefit to either side—since 
his presence had heen discovered and, owing to lack ‘of cart- 


ridges, he was unable to effect a real simulation of an oppos- 





ing force. While the first contact with the “Blues” was un- 
satisfactory to both sides, through lack of a few blank cart- 
ridges by which the “enemy” could have iridicated his presence 
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in war fashion, the incident was of value to the command be- 


i 


cause it roused them to a sense that the “‘enemy” was at least 
not entirely mythical. 
The remainder of this day passed without incident, the com- 


mand making camp at La Catalina. 


NOVEMBER 5. 

This day was spent in cap at La Catalina. An outpost 
problem was solved, the assumption being that we had made 
camp at Catalina after driving an irregular force of the 
“enemy toward the east. Cavalry patrols and outposts were 
maintained while the battery was used to cover the important 
approaches to our camp. 

That we were getting in touch with the “enemy” became 
apparent late in the dav, when one of our officers who had 
gone to the railroad station on business intercepted a_tele- 
gram sent to the local station master by a station master at 
a small town between Catalina and Matanzas. This telegram 
*h th 


inquired pointedly as to whether we would march the next day 


as to our numbers, etc. Our “information division” d 
this telegram and s rele\ circumstances, made certain de- 
] 4 ] ] : c os ° { 
ductions as to the designs ad the entity of its originators and 
bt | + 4 1 es | “s 4 
then filled the confi go § Mast¢ with Take rormation 
‘ ; 
and strict injunctions “not to tell vbody Or ur part, 
: 
] 1 ° s Aipeeedion 1 +] . 
we learned tro! ( itercepter elegram lat our move- 
ments were b c \ { ( 1) bod ot troops perating 
y 1 
near Empalme smal d town about 12 mules south- 
west f Matanza Later 1 two mo telegrams 
of the same { ] et the ne f the inf nation 
5] “4 
( S rhe CC spicions 1 t we were b Inge 
ate] ] bn 47 Seay 1 7 an tlant ths . ] . 11 1 ] 
watcned Dy lie enem\ aii at his rendezvous was doubt- 
less somewhere in the triangle Impalme-Aguacate-Finca 


Ingles. The station master was again “stuffed” with bogus 
nformation as to our movements, in the confident belief that 
he would unconsciously make himself oyr ally. 
In the morning of this day, having learned that the road 
to Madruga was in very bad condition, a patrol, consisting of 
; 


one cavalry officer and several privates, accompanied by the 
wagon wireless outfit, was sent in that direction. Their orders 
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were to go to the neighborhood of Madruga by one road and 
return by another, making road reports en route by wireless. 
This was done, and the wireless road reports began to come in 
at 11:40 a. m., continuing until we had been advised of the 
patrol’s observations all the way to the river at Madruga. By 
1 o'clock in the afternoon we knew what kind of a road to 
expect the following day; just which portions were calzada, 
which were graded and which were deep mud, etc., etc. The 


gon wireless outfit had accompanied the patrol, had been 


wa 
set up quickly when necessary and had sent back to the camp 
wireless station over 260 words containing the information 
which they had been sent out to get. In addition to handling 
this scout information, our headquarters wireless station had 
maintained communication with Camp Columbia all day. 

At night, the officers of the command were assembled, the 
information gathered during the day was discussed and the 


field order for the next day’s advance was published. 


NOVEMBER 6. 
The calzada leading eastward from Catalina stretched its 
smooth, white surface for several miles before it led us to the 
unfinished road among the hills and then down into the valley 


eyond where the road became a black and bottomless bog. 


Here wagons and guns and caissons would neither slide, roll 


nor float, though ultimately, by employing one or all of these 


methods, together with considerable lifting and dragging and 
some verbal encouragement, all carriages were ferried 
through the mud sea. The cavalry horses floundered 
through the thick mure, sometimes sinking to their bellies. 
One section of the wagon train had to be taken off the road and 
up a steep elevation, along the crest of which a hard trail was 
found. By means of this hill trail and by passing through 
the yard and fields of a neighboring ‘“ingenio” these wagons 
were finally brought around to the passable portion of the main 
road. Just outside of Madruga the approach to the viaduct en- 
tering the town was found to be unfinished, and this necessi- 
tated the use of an old road near by which had to be altered 
somewhat by our labor-before the wagons and guns could get 


through. After this came the pull through the rocky streets of 
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Madruga to our camp on the north side of the town. The 
streets of Madruga constitute one of the world’s most eloquent 
testimonials to indifference and ignorance. Their flinty, un- 
even, narrow and tortuous flights made a snappy and impressive 
climax to a day’s road experience which closely resembled a 
certain historic definition of war in more ways than one. 
Although the day’s lessons in land transportation were 
severe and most instructive, the command made its camp at 
Madruga in fine spirits and with men and animals alive to the 
tactical necessities of the hour. The advance guard had been 
pushed well to the front after leaving Catalina, as it was cer- 
tain that contact with the “Blue forces” was only a matter of 
a few marches and might come at any time. Discovering 
nothing en route, the advance guard had entered Madruga, 
passed through, outposted our camp site and pushed patrols 
eastward toward Ceiba Mocha. 
In the aiternoon an outpost exercise was had, the terrain 
ng itself admirably to this particular phase of 
Cur camp was in a cup which at first glance re- 
- of an extinct volcano. The high hills imme- 
afforded a view for miles in every 
of these encircling hills two troops 
ructed in the general principles of 
iod of adapting outposts and pa- 


> 


\fter this, outposts were established on the road leading 


towards Matanzas, the line of observation extending beyond a 


large 1 e of hills called Loma de Gloria. When the 

f been thoroughly explained to all of 

vithdrawn to camp. Although in- 

n, it was learned afterwards that 

at Madruga had been of value 

rmation and operation had been 

1 uts and had deterred the “Blue 

force’ from attacking camp that night, as they had in- 
‘nded until they observed the far-flung line of out-posts. 

However, on our part, precaution was taken to provide for 

just such a night attack. Each organization was assigned a 


certain zone of activity and a certain particular function, 
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operative in case of attack. At dusk all the officers were as- 
sembled, the night dispositions to repel attack were ordered 
and explained, and the field order for the next day’s march 
was read. In the meantime the “information division” had been 
operating upon the local station-master and other “inhabitants 
of the country” and had ascertained that about two companies 
of infantry were in camp somewhere near the Finca 
Ingles, about four miles to the eastward and on our line of 
march. In order to get more definite information it was de- 
cided to send a spy into the “enemy’s” camp that night. About 
10 o’clock a peasant’s saddle, bridle and clothing were ob- 
tained and a soldier who could speak Spanish fluently—being a 
Cuban by birth—was equipped and clothed with these articles 
and mounted on a pony. An officer in uniform accompanied 
this spy to the vicinity of Ingles and then sent the bogus 
“paisano”’ into the “enemy’s” lines. ‘The soldier penetrated 
the “enemy’s’” outposts and located their camp but became 
separated from the officer and did not return to our camp until 
after daylight the following morning, the officer having re- 
turned about 1:30 a. m. as per arrangement. However, the 
night’s work had been successful as it gave us information that 
the “enemy” was actually close at hand and, by his actions, 
apparently looking for trouble. 

Shortly after our arrival at Madruga the wireless station 
was in operation and during the day was in communication 
with Camp Columbia, Havana, Key West and the transport 
“Kilpatrick.” 

NOVEMBER 7. 

In the belief that contact with the enemy would certainly 
be made this morning, it was decided to march the main body 
by the road Madruga—Ceiba Mocha while Troop “G” 11th 
Cavalry marched around the south and west sides of the 
“Loma de Gloria” then following the trail south of and 
parallel to the route of the main body until a point was 
reached where it would be possible to approach the enemy’s 
position from the east while the main body attacked him 
from the west: this was what actually happened. The 


a 


command left Madruga at 7 a. m. and the advance 
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scouts of the advance guard were in touch with the enemy just 
east of Ingles at 8:05 a. m. At 8:30 the advance guard 
commander, Captain Parker, was ordered to attack but not to 
push the enemy, as it was desired to keep the enemy about 
where he then was until Capt. Tompkins had time to approach 
from the east. At 9:30 a. m. two troops were ordered to join 
Capt. Parker in pushing the attack and a little later the bat- 
tery was put in action. Just as the battery joined in the attack, 
Capt. Tompkins’ troop closed in from the east, approaching the 
rear of the ‘‘enemy’s” position along two roads. As our plans 
; 


had worked out with mathematical precision and as the maneu- 


ver had reached that close, desperate, point-blank phase of utter 
fearlessness that characterizes blank-ammunition combats, it 
was decided to sound recall 


“Our friend the enemy” then proved to be two companies 


and the machine gun platoon of the 28th Infantry from 
Matauizas, in the field for 21 days. The courtesy of the com- 
manding officer at Matanzas and the zeal and interest of his 
command had resulted in their co-operation with our plans to 
the ¢ i S Ve erestinge contact [neles 

Our command had been drawine interest, enthusiasm and 
instruction out of the “enemy's” presence for two davs before 
we tually struck them, so that the fight at Ingles was but a 
minor part of the benefit \s to the tactical triumph at Ingles, 
the usual a | st-mortems”’ devel ped yniv the inevitable verdict 
to the effect that the question of victory would remain one of 
t : ( le claiming something 
P or : ers brores o ¢ noon ihe 

\s to comment, it may be said that the ‘Blues’ claimed 
not to have been taken in rear by Capt. Tompkins but in flank, 
they claiming their line of retreat to have been to the north and 
not to the east as we had presumed. To answer this, one need 
only examine the “general situation” of our problem which 


makes it clear that the line of communications and of retreat of 
any “Blue detachment” must have be en to the cast or south 
east and that any withdrawa! to the north was _ relinquishment 
of communications and suicide. Our dispositions were there- 


fore sound and in accordance with the assumed situations of 
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the Blue and Brown armies. For the Blues it may be said 
that their choice of position was excellent and they would have 
caused our column some delay, before our superior numbers 
and our attack on their rear would have ousted them from 
their control of the calzada. 

The Signal Corps company had flag and heliograph outfit 
with the advance guard and with the main body on this day 
and messages were exchanged by flag just before and during 
the firing. he distance, however, was too small to niake 
the flag preferable or equal to mounted courier service. 

After the action at Ingles the command proceeded along 
the new calzada to Ceiba Mocha where a stop was made for 
noon-feeding and rest. ‘That afternoon, owing to a misunder- 
standing by the battery commander, that officer marched with 
his battery and the Signal Corps company to Matanzas, preced- 
ing the Commanding Officer and the cavalry squadron by about 
one hour and with no advance scouts so far as known. As a re- 
sult the battery and Signal Corps company were ambushed in 
an impossible position between the hills and the San Agustin 
river, receiving the fire of two companies and the machine gun 
platoon of the Sth Infantry from Cardenas and one company 
of the 28th Infantry from Matanzas at close range, with prac- 
tically no means of self-defense. The affair was unfortunate, 
but the lesson was a most excellent one and it was admin- 
istered at just about the right time and in the right place. 


] C4 Pn eatee ne en 14  ' ~ tyrahiy ] 
Phe 5th Infantry contingent, who contributed 


0 our opera- 
tions on this date and who fieured in our plans for more than 


one week afterwards, added much to our scheme of instruction 


by adopting the plan of co-operation. They had our thanks 
c 1 


for their zeal and military interest. 


NOVEMBER 8. 

Being Sunday this day was spent in rest, sight seeing and 
in enjoying the cordial hospitality of the 28th Infantry. The 
Signal Corps company persisted in their usual enterprise and 
raised the wireless pole. Communication with Camp Columbia 
was not established owing to the location of our station on low 
ground with a neighboring range of high hills interposed be- 
tween us and Camp Columbia and to the further handicap of 
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an inadequate ground for the transmitting side of our ap- 
paratus, the surface being limestone with almost no earth cov- 
ering. 

NOVEMBER 9. 


Leaving Matanzas on the Cidra_ road, the command 
marched yia Guanabana to the bridge over the Canimar River 


about 414 miles west of Limonar, and made camp on the 
west bank of the river near the bridge. Save the last two miles, 
the road was splendid all the way. A driving rain kept up dur- 
ing most of our march and became torrential shortly after we 
had pitched camp. 

The tactical exercise of the day was interesting and was 
As a force of the “Blues” had been located 


a 


very well done. 


south of Matanzas on the Cidra Road preparations were made 


to forestall anv hostile action on their part. As the terrain 
invited attack on our train, the situation seemed to demand a 
formation for “the defense of convoy.’ Accordingly the ad- 
vance guard was operated with an unusually wide front, two 


euns were marched at the head of the trains and two at the 
rear, while the wagons were ordered to take double column 


id to keep moving in case of an attack which did not appear 





to be by large numbers. The rear guard was also given more 
cavalry than usual. In this compact but nimble formation the 
command proceeded, ready for any contingency. The advance 
work, though executed with absolutely war time thoroughness 


by Capt. Tompkins, found only one trace of the enemy and 


rail, 36 hours old, preceding us down the Cidra 


lespite the heavy rain in camp the Signal Corps company 
put up the big pole and heard Camp Columbia plainly but could 


a 


not make Camp Columbia hear our signals. I[t appeared almost 


n that we would establish communication with Camp 





Columbia, but the wind increased in velocity and the rain con- 
tinued at such a rate that the pole, for safety’s sake, had to be 
taken down. The work of the signal corps men in taking down 
the heavy 100-foot pole, with the wind and rain at almost 


yphoon rage, was beautifully done. 
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NoveMBER 10. 

From the Canimar River bridge to Limonar we marched 
on a fine calzada. After stopping at Limonar to pick up 
forage which had been shipped there, we marched south- 
east along the dirt-road which parallels the track of the 
United Railways of Havana passing through Sumidero and 
Coliseo and making camp = at the Central — Sta. 
Amalia east of Coliseo. This camp was within — striking 
distance of Cardenas and was an essential limit to this 
day’s march owing to the frightful condition of the roads 
due to the recent heavy rains. Troops passed along 
without difficulty but for wheel transportation “‘the hor- 
rors of the road were beyond description,” to use the words 
of the rear guard commander—Capt. Tompkins—who 
was out all night with the wagons. The difficulty of getting 
wagons through was due largely to the fact that standing water 
covered the road to a depth of one or two feet and sometimes 
for a stretch of a mile at a time. Under the water was a 
labyrinth of boulders, ruts, mud-holes, brush and every con- 
ceivable road evil, but all invisible to the drivers and the ani- 
mals on account of the water. The deep mud and water also 
made it difficult for the men on foot to pull out wagons so 
that much of the pulling out was done by mounted men. 


an escort wagon col- 


Near Sumidero the left hind wheel of 
lapsed, but by utilizing some broken tongues and reaches a 
travois was soon constructed by means of which this wagon 
shu eventually all the way into Cardenas where a new wheel 
was obtained. The rear section of the wagon train consumed 
all night in going five miles but the last wagon rolled into camp 
at 5 a, m., with all concerned triumphantly oblivious to the 
fatigue involved. Capt. Tompkins and his troop did splendid 
work in getting the wagons through and reaped a rich harvest 
of valuable experience, every man getting a lasting object 
lesson in the sure triumph of ingenuity and hard work over 
almost any kind of obstacle. 

As the main body left Limonar, on this march 2nd Lieut. 
Jackson, 11th Cavalry, was detached and sent with four men 
to reconnoiter the projected calzada via Ingenio Triunfo, 
Bottino and Colonia de Mamey to Esquina de Teja. 
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This had been our proposed line of march but the 
route was reported impassable and Lieut. Jackson’s reconnais- 
sance proved that the reports were only too true. According 
to his reports the projected calzada was at that time impass- 
able for our wheel transportation. Lieut. Jackson marched 
along the entire route as above indicated and rejoined the com- 
mand that afternoon in its camp. 

As to the main body the only tactical activity was in the 
well advanced and alert advance guard which carefully searched 
our front as we passed mile after mile through the boundless 


cane fields. 


NovEMBER 11. 


Having coniested successfully on the preceding day with 
the worst creations of the elements in the way of bad roads and 
having experienced no opposition from the “enemy,” we pre- 
pared on the Ilth to seize the city of Cardenas. The plan of 

vance was worked out the night before and explained to 
the officers of the command shortly after daybreak. ‘Troop 
“FF” under Capt. Parker, was to precede the main body by one 


ur, seizing the localities Esquina de Teja and Lagunillas, 


Z > 
scouting the roads leading from these two places towards 
Cardenas and searching the range of hills which commanded 
ch. Capt. Vidmer with one troop and one eun was 


» escort the train via concealed road through San Gabriel 


oO sJezSquina de 1Cja Where the transportatiod lust eventually 
re the calzada. ine qetachmel com Mmaliae 1 the meantime 
vas -h the main body to Buena Vista which he could 





eardless of the controlling line of hills and from which 

p he possessed three or more roads from which to select a 
line of advance for a flank attack or turning movement, in con- 
with Capt. Parker’s screen and demonstration. This 

plan worked beautifully, the different elements completing their 


assigned tasks with clock-like precision. Capt. Parker having 
reported only a handful of the enemy in his front and having 


seized the main road over the hills, the main body proceeded to 
this road and along it to Cardenas, Troop “E” (Lieut. Harris) 
be; ; 


ing sent on a parallel road by way of Carmen-Pildero 
and Lima. On the north slope of the hills overlooking Car- 
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denas, a commanding artillery position was selected and the 
battery soon reduced the city. Capt. Parker, with his advance 
guard, seized the city at 10:40 a. m. Though the victory was 
bloodless it was a very pretty demonstration of the war-game 
and every one was particularly satisfied with the happy accord 
of map-study and practical execution. 


NOVEMBER 12. 


This day was spent in camp at Cardenas, the command en- 
joying the cordial hospitality of the 5th Infantry. The Signal 
Corps company put up the 100-foot pole and also tried the 
kite. Communication with Camp Columbia was not estab- 
lished. While operating at Cardenas, a loose pony ran into 
one of the guys at top speed, tearing the guy loose on the op- 


posite side and bringing the pole down with a crash. Three 


sections were broken at the joints and in repairing the pole ten 
feet of its length had to be sacrificed. The spirit of this Signal 
Corps company was again demonstrated by this misfortune. It 
seemed that the big pole had hardly struck the ground before 
the signal corps men were all over it starting in with its repair 


‘DS 


at once. 


NOVEMBER 13. 
Cardenas being the most easterly point of our march, the 


return to Camp Columbia was undertaken under conditions in 


keeping with the problem controlling the general tactical con- 
siderations of our 21-day operation. (See General and Special 
situations, ante). As our “raid” around the “Blue right” had 
reached the objective originally named, it was assumed that at 


Cardenas a wireless telegram had been received from the 
Brown commander directing our immediate return and_ indi- 


cating the advisability of taking a more northerly route to 


Matanzas on account of information that certain strong de- 
tachments of the Blue army were marching from the south 
toward Matanzas in an effort to cut off our force. With this 
hypothetical prospect before us we marched from Cardenas 
toward the northwest-—on Friday morning the 13th, and _ fol- 


lowed a fine road to Camarioca, where we camped. 
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A well regulated advance guard was our only tactical pro- 
vision on this march. About 4 miles out from Cardenas the 
point of the advance guard sent back word that a company 
of Infantry was advancing toward us on the same road. The 
advance guard commander (Capt. Parker) warned the main 
body, drew his troop off the road, took a concealed position 
and allowed the advancing company to walk into his ambus- 


rT 


cade. The completeness of the surprise being equivalent to 


annihilation of the company—which pertained to the Cardenas 


garrison—they were allowed to go their way while we re- 
sumed our march with advance guard as before. After the 
command had watered and fed at Camarioca the Commanding 
Officer took steps to insure the safe and expeditions crossing 

his command over the Canimar River then about 11 miles 
to our front (west) and 7 miles east of Matanzas. This cross- 


ing must be undertaken on the following day and it was prob- 


1 
| 
| 


able that the “enemy” were already at or near Matanzas. As 


the points of crossing in our front appeared to be only the rope 


1 


ferry at San Jose and the ford at Tumbadero,—3 miles south 
of the ferry—and as our guns, wagons and horses would neces- 
sitate at least 12 hours’ work in crossing even if we were un- 
opposed, it appeared to be clear that a failure to immediately 
seize the ford and ferry would likely involve us in disaster. 
As much of the day was still available, it was determined to 
send one troop and one gun to seize the ferry and the ford 
before sunset, the remainder of the command to advance to the 
crossing at daylight on the following day. Accordingly one 
troop and one gun—Capt. Tompkins, 11th Cavalry—left camp 
at 3 o'clock p. m. marching toward the ferry by the 
road Camarioca-—Cuevas de Hoyo Colorado—San __ Jose. 
An officer’s patrol under 2nd Lieut. C. S. Jackson, 11th 
Cavalry, preceded Capt. Tompkins’ command. In order that 
Capt. Tompkins might not be unsupported during the night 
and very early morning, in case of trouble at the ferry, it was 


decided to put another troop en route for the ferry by a trail 
which would almost certainly insure its arrival at the Canimar 
River unmolested. The trail selected was from Camarioca 
north to the coast, thence west along the coast to Matanzas 
Bay and thence south along the east bank of the Canimar River. 
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With the ocean on one side and the ‘Piedras de Camarioca” 





an impenetrable thicket of bush, thorns, cactus and sharp 
stones—on the other side this route was a safe one. Troop “H’’ 
(Capt. Vidmer) marched from camp at 3:15 p. m. along the 
trail above mentioned—with orders to camp at Ipargos that 
night and join Capt. Tompkins early the next morning. We 
had therefore flung forward that afternoon along the main 
route to the ferry a force capable of taking care of its own 
front and warding off any attack that might come from the 
south—which was very unlikely east of the river—while its 
right was protected by the impenetrable ‘Piedras de Camarioca,” 
and its re-enforcement at the river insured by the troop which 


had been sent along the protected coast route. 


NOVEMBER 14. 


The force dispatched on the afternoon of the 13th had suc- 
cessfully accomplished their mission. Lieut. Jackson’s patrol 


reconnoitered the ferry and then the ford during the afternoon; 


watching both points. At 6 o’clock p. m. Capt. Tompkins had 
seized the ferry at San Jose, put its western approach under 
the sweep of his gun, crossed one platoon to the west bank and 
advanced the outposts and patrols of this platoon along all the 
trails leading to the ferrv. His scouts controlled the ford at 

1, 


Tumbadero that night and crossed it at dawn. At eight o’clock 


y 


that night Capt. Vidmer had arrived at Ipargo and_ his 


he mouth of the 


scouts were watching the tide-water ford at t 
Canimar River. 

On the morning of the 14th Capt. Vidmer joined Capt. 
‘Tompkins at the ferry and Troop ““H” crossed to the west bank 
while Lieut. Flting’s platoon of Troop “G,” which had crossed 
the night before, pushed on to within sight of Matanzas. Lieut. 
Elting established heliograph and flag stations which connected 
his own station at the Bellamar Caves with his advanced out- 
posts at the edge of Matanzas and with Capt. Vidmer’s reserve 
back at the Canimar River. The force at the Tumbadero ford 
likewise extended its observation to the west and to the south, 

Thus on the morning of the 14th our main body ad- 
vanced from Camarioca to the Canimar River, our crossing of 
that stream already made certain and safe by the prompt action 
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of the preceding afternoon. When the main body arrived at 
the river tactical considerations of the problem were dispensed 
with for the day, the timely seizure of the crossings having 
fulfilled all necessities along this line and given us the victory. 
n this connection it may be remarked that a neighboring gar- 
rison, in a spirit of co-operation had intended to again assume 
the role of the “Blues” and to oppose our crossing of the Cani- 
mar River but had not made allowance for our activity in seiz- 
ing the crossings of the river on the same day that we marched 
from Cardenas. 

The day had been replete with most interesting incidents 
pertaining to transportation and ordinary marching. In the 
first place the road from Camarioca to the river was a marvel- 
ous, rock-bottomed, boulder strewn path of successive bumps 
and jolts. That it is called a “camino” in Spanish illustrates 


ie fine imagination of the 


the elasticity of that language anda tl 


1 1 1 1 1 . . 
people who apply the word, while to adopt the translation of 
ee ee ¥ ey | ; 4 ry ) » tom 

road,” in Enelish, is to confess that one has never traveled 
, 1- 4 
Over this pa ticulal ( ( 
ot lg r + 41 4 : 7 . e 1 1 ! “2 
The fact that guns, caissons, wagons and ambulances 
passed over t! re WI niv two wheels broken——one 
hae ; on 
ambulance and one escort wagon wheel—proves that our wheels 
; le will 4 hineay aaah ; 
as Ww made Vv SuUTNCE ! \ ads tha they nay ene 
counte Pha ( s of anv sort were upset or re ed 
oO! y | d tes ( I | Wtul worl l 1 t ol { vers 
and teamsters 

1 ¢ Ti¢ eo ssingk ot the ma bo Was be- 
9 the battery b x the first start Phe er at t point 
j ] AD, S wide | f y boa onsists of two iron 

ks ib ‘ ¢ no 1 ter dian = 1] Oo her 
1 S nN 111 ec by (iC la form W | } sub- 
) c 4 1 ] 
te | b 20 fc | x by 12 feet wide | dere 
Ss r Saréety we I ad 1 8] 1) lone ap { is ]} WS 
pany 1 ) 1 eM | { seal : 1917 
Horses, 7: mules, 8; escort wagon, 1, with 4 mules; guns, 1, 
) = ] 1 rhe 40 > valled arrnce 
Nith 2 norses ut iad Was, On the average, pulled across 
the river in about 12 minutes with 15 men on the rope, the 


round trip consuming about 20 minutes. The battery and the 
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Signal Corps company consumed the hours 3 to 6 p. m. that 
day and did not entirely complete their crossing. 

As to communication on this day, the entire command was 
well served. Immediately upon arrival in camp the Signal 
Corps company established a field buzzer line from the camp 
Headquarters on the east bank of the river to a station on the 
west bank, the wire being used as a cable in the river. Helio- 
graph stations were also used for the transmission of messages, 
and at night, the lantern-signals flashed from one bank of the 
river to the other. The wire was a great convenience, on ac- 
count of the density of the undergrowth along the river and 
the fact that the river at this point flows through a deep 
canyon. Our camp on the east bank was high above the ferry 
and some distance back. 


NovEMBER 15. 

Troops “G” and “H” with their wagons had ferried across 
and been sent to Matanzas the day before. By 9:30 this 
morning the battery had completed its crossing. By 10 o’clock 
the Signal Corps company had crossed and finally at 12 o’clock 
the crossing of the cavalry train was accomplished. Altogether 
we had consumed 12 hours in crossing. The time could have 
been considerably reduced but there was no object in attempting 
to make a record when such an effort might very likely have 
resulted in loss of life or property. 

In the meantime Troop “IE” had been sent this morning 
to ford the river at Tumbadero which they did with ease. 
Troop “F” selected still another method of crossing which was 
by swimming the river. This swimming was done at the ferry 
lz to afford 


1 egress to the animals. Capt. Parker supervised 


where the banks had shore spaces sufficiently large 


ingress an 
the swimming of his troop across the river with commendable 
energy and skill. 


Possibly no instruction gained during the twenty-one days 
Canimar River. The 


stream was crossed in daylight and in darkness, Lieut. Elting’s 


was as valuable as this crossing of the 


platoon of Troop “G” having ferried over on the night of No- 
vember 13th and every possible method of getting over was 


used; one troop fording, one troop swimming, and the battery, 
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Signal Corps company and two other troops ferrying across. 
Every officer and enlisted man saw for himself the amount of 
time absolutely necessary, the degree of hard work involved 
and the methods of loading and unloading animals and wheeled 
transportation. All could observe the best method of hauling 
the ferry back and forth and the importance of handling care- 
fully the only ferry available. The effect of the river in de- 
laying military operations was impressed lastingly on all con- 





cerned. 

The Signal Corps company added to the day’s interest by 
communicating with Matanzas by heliograph. The command 
had undertaken no tactical exercises in addition to the river 
crossing instruction and camped in Matanzas that afternoon. 


NOVEMBER 16. 


This day was spent in camp at Matanzas. The Signal 
Corps company set up a wireless station—using the “division 
set’—on high ground about one mile from the point where the 
station was opened on the 8th of November. Although the 
pole was 10 feet shorter than on the 8th no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in raising Camp Columbia. From this hill station the 
messages were repeated to camp Headquarters in Matanzas 
where one of the portable wireless sets had been established. 


NOVEMBER 1/7. 


The conmunand marched along the Matanzas—Ceiba Mocha 
calzada to the bridge across the Rio San Agustin three miles 
east of Ceiba Mocha. Here camp was made in one of the most 
picturesque spots that we had seen in our entire march. Our 
tactical activity was confined to a well conducted advance 
guard, and a flank march by Troop “H’’—Capt. Vidmer. This 
troop was sent from Matanzas by way of the Yumuri Valley 
to search that fertile district for an assumed small force of 
theenemy. Their march along the Yumuri River continued 
as far as Corral Nuevo, turning thence due south and cross- 
ing over the slopes of the Pan de Matanzas to our camp in 








the valley of the San Agustin. 
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At this camp wireless communication with Camp Columbia 
was established by means of the kite alone, the limitations of 
the 
the kite carrying about 500 feet of wire, Columbia was raised 


“ec 


division pole” having been sufficiently determined. With 


in a few minutes after reaching camp. 


NovEeMBER 18. 


On the assumption that small detachments of the enemy 
had been reported to the north and to the south of our line of 
march to Madruga, the command marched on this day as a 
single column as far as Ceiba Mocha—and in three columns 
after passing that town. Troop “F” (Capt. Parker) was sent 
along the road Finca Carlota— Xenes and Troop “E”’ (Lieut. 
Harris) was sent along the trail which passes east of the 
Loma de Gloria and across the valley south of the ‘“‘Loma” 
to the Finca El Padre. The function of these two troops 
during the day was to act as flanking forces for the com- 
mand marching along the calzada. Lieut. Harris was in- 
structed to make camp near the Finca El Padre and there 
await further orders using his heliograph, flags and flash-lan- 
tern in communicating with the camp of the main body at 
Madruga. Capt. Parker was to camp among the hills north 
of Madruga, under similar instructions. tach troop was to do 
individual cooking until it rejoined the main body with which 
its wagons marched. 

At noon that day the main body arrived at Madruga, 
camping as before in the little cup surrounded by high hills 
which commanded the valley to the east, south, west and north- 
west. In order to take full advantage of the terrain, the artil- 
lery, the signal facilities and the location of our two outlying 
troops, a new problem assumption was adopted upon reaching 
camp. It was to the effect that our troops in camp represented 
a much larger force in retrograde movement. with Troop “F” 
as an outlying force protecting our right rear and Troop “E” 
protecting our left rear. Troop “G” was sent toa strong outpost 
position about one mile east of Madruga protecting the calzada 
in our immediate rear. The guns of the battery were posted 
on the hill where their location was described as follows 
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by our Chief of Artillery, Captain Gatley: “Position well nigh 
ideal. Complete circle about town under fire of guns from 
three positions, weak only at N. E. where strong outpost in 
direction of Aguacate was necessary"’ (Troop “F” 

A signal station was opened on a high hill east of the 
camp and communication with all portions of the command was 
established in the following time limits after the command 


reached camp: 





1. Troop “G” outpost 1 mile FE, of Madruga by buzzer 
wire 8 minutes. 

2. Troop “F” outpost 242 miles N. of Madruga by flag 
17 minutes. 

3. Troop “E” outpost 4 miles S. E. of Madruga by helio. 
18 minutes. 


4. Camp Columbia 





‘'s W. of Madruga by wireless 
22 minutes. 


buzzer as soon as positions were 





In this problem the field wire was run from the Troop 
“G” vutpost east of Madruga to the artillery positions as a 
trunk-line, on which wer conunanding officer; the Troop 
“G” ouipest; the Chief of Artillery and the main signal station. 

During e night, mess o were eX nged with the out- 
] o oops by 11 S ] ( [ey VU0INE W ked 
perfectly and w \s will be seen from the above 
ré 1 of commu 1 from a study of the terrain 
around Madruga this was largely a signal corps—artillery 
problem. 

NovEMBER 19. 

From our camp on the Rio San Agustin on the 17th inst. ' 
two officers’ patrols had been sent forward to reconnoiter the : 
roads from Madruga south to San Nicholas and from San 
Nicholas northwest to Guines. By noon of the 18th inst. 


ee Teel, BRT Tgy lo nares ae meee ee : ee 
we had been informed that for our wagons and guns these roads 


vere impassable—that it would take a week to get to Guines, 
so deep had become the mud as a result of the prolonged rainy 
t] 


season. It was therefore decided that from Madruga the guns, 


trains and signal equipment-wagors would march by the main 
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road to Catalina escorted by two troops of cavalry, while the 
cther two troops of cavalry would sweep the country between 
Madruga, San Nicholas and Guines in which region a small 
force of the “Blues” was assumed to be. ‘Troops “FE” and 
“T’’ were therefore informed by flash-lantern on the night of 
the 18th that they would come in to Madruga at daylight of 
the 19th prepared to march to Catalina. Troops “G” and “H” 
were organized into a flying column under Capt. ‘Tompkins 
with orders to cover the country lying between Madruga, San 
Nicholas and Guines, on the 19th, camping that night at the 
latter place and reporting results by wireless; then to march to 
Catalina on the 20th. The pack mule wireless set was sent 
with Capt. Tompkins. 

Accordingly the main body moved to Catalina on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, experiencing some difficulty with the roads, 
but nothing to compare with our work in the same place on 
November 6th. At 11:30 a. m. we went into camp. At 2:30 
p. m. Capt. Tompkins reported, by wireless, his arrival at 


Guines and az 3:30 p. m. Capt. Vidmer’s arrival with Troop 


“H”’—the former having marched to Guines by way:of the 
road Madruga—lIinca San Blas-Ingenio Amistad while the 
latter marched by the read Tinea Zaldiva—San Nicholas—Rio 
Seco; the two troops thus having completely covered the zone 


1 


| to them. They reported the roads passed over as the 


assigned 


very worst they had ever seen. 


NovEMBER 20. 

The main body spent this day at La Catalina. The bat- 
tery and Troops “Je” and “F” 11th Cavalry were out at day- 
ight to cover the approaches of Catalina from the direction of 
Guines, where two troops of the “enemy’s” cavalry were as- 
sumed to be, on mischief bent. Troop “EE,” less one platoon, 
screened the town on the south, covering the hill-trails with its 
patrols, while Troop “I” with one platoon of “Troop “F,” 
and Battery “I” 3rd F. A., Captain Gatley, held the approaches 
along the main roads from Guines entering Catalina from the 
west and southwest. These troops went into position about 
6 a. m., their positions having first been occupied by cossack 


posts at 4a. m. At 10 a. m. Capt. Parker, with Troop “F” 
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inflicted considerable damage upon one of the troops ap- 
proaching from Guines along the Ojo de Agua road and 
then withdrew his troop to the guns at the edge of the town. 
At 10:30 a. m. both the Guines troops attacked the cavalry and 
the guns at the western edge of the town, but the defense was, 
of course, too strong and must have won decisively in time of 
war. At 10:40 a. m. the problem ended and the Guines troops 
“G” and “H,” joined the main body. 
NigHtT, NOVEMBER 20-21. 

Camp at Catalina was struck at 9 o’clock on the night of 
the 20th and the command started for Cuatro Caminos. 
Every preparation had been made for a quict and rapid with- 
drawal from Catalina, as though in time of war, and our plans 


were carried out in a way which literally “astonished the -na- 


tives.’ These latter, by the way, showed in their actions that 
they were astonished at the expeditious withdrawal bv night 
of so large a mounted command and they seemed puzzled as 
to what unexpected thing we might do next. Our march 


through the biack night was without incident, save the experi- 


t g hi g 
encing of unusually low temperature for the tropics, and at 3 
o’clock in the morning we made camp at Dique, a public reser- 
vation, west of Cuatro Caminos. The remainder of the 


day was spent in such camp routine as was necessary and in 
recovering the sleep lost the night before. The signal corps 
at noon, with a kite, also established a heliograph station on a 


7 
al 


hill 4 miles west of camp, thus communicating with Camp Co- 
lumbia also by flash. 


NOVEMBER 22. 


The command attempted no tactical exercises as the day 
was Sunday. As an experiment the signal corps company 
stretched a wire between two palm trees about 150 feet apart 
and thence to the instrument. With this improvised aerial, per- 
fect communication with Camp Columbia was maintained all 
day. The Inspector General, Army of Cuban Pacification, joined 


the command in this camp. 
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NovEMBER 23. 


This day’s march to Camp Columbia was devoted to the 
solution of a tactical problem presented to the command by the 
Inspector General. The problem was stated as follows: 


General Situation. 
A force of United States troops is advancing from the southeast to 
attack a large body of irregular troops occupying a stronghold at Camp 
Columbia. 


Special Situation. 
U. S. Troops. 

The main body leave Cuatro Caminos early Monday morning, the 23d 
inst. The Commanding General sends forward his squadron of cawalry with 
orders to reconnoiter the country about Camp Columbia, locate any outlying 
troops defending it, and determine the most advantageous route for approach- 





ing and attacking it. 
He announces where he will march and gives orders that all important 
information shall be transmitted to him with as little delay as possible. 


On the evening of the 22d the officers of the command 
were assembled, the problem read to them, the wishes of 
the commanding officer made clear and an appropriate field 
order published. In the absence of any information as to 
when the problem would end, it was decided that 2 o’clock 
Pp. M. would be adopted as a convenient hour for the termina- 
tion, although the terms of the problem really necessitated 
at least the entire day for a satisfactory solution. 

The scheme of advance was to send Troops *E” and 
“H’ under Capt. Vidmer along the main calzada through 
Cerro, towards Camp Columbia, these two troops to be a 





screen immediately in front of the main body, which would 
follow along the same road, communication betweer. the ad- 
vance cavalry and the main body to be by mounted courier. 
Troop “F” under Capt. Parker was to proceed “across coun- 
try,” as it were, to Vento Springs, thence to Arroyo Arenas, 
near which point he would establish a wireless station and 
radiate his scouts toward the western line of Camp Col- 
umbia’s outposts. Capt. Parker was given the pack-mule 
wireless set as his means of communication. Troop “G” 
under Capt. Tompkins was to proceed by the best available 
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road to Vento Springs, near which place to establish a wire- 
less station and radiate his scouts against the southern out- 
posts of Camp Columbia. Capt. Tompkins was given the 
wagon wireless set as his means of communication. 

On the morning of the 23d the cavalry squadron moved 
out at 6 o'clock. The Inspector General had prohibited an 
earlier start. The main body marched at 7 o’clock. As the 
main body approached the western limits of Cerro a message 
irom Capt. Vidmer warned the commanding officer that a line 
of the enemy’s outposts had been discovered extending from 
Puentes Grandes to Colon Cemetery on the east bank 
of the Almendares River. As a favorable and protected halt- 
ing place was near at hand the entire main body moved off the 
main road and rested—awaiting developments by the advance 
cavalry. Messages by courier kept coming in from Capt. Vid- 


mer, who had extended his line of observation from Vedado on 


the north to the railroad bridge over the Almendares River be- 
yond the Finca Usillo on the south. The enemy's eastern 
ae ke “The Peep neys epee [pteseeeeneey Po Are PA RI. 
( posits Were quite Well located atid severa pl soners captured. 


Our Chief Signal Officer established an observation station on 


the tower of a house near by and from this point of vantage 
i a 


1 , ] n c " 66 A, ste fe arid nerve ee sex¢ 
located one of the “enemv’s” flag signal stations on the Buena 

: ; : 5 ae 
S Vale IES, ICI Hy 1 1 mie OF tir messages 
use of his glasses. At 1:30 p. m. an order was received 


from the Commanding Officer at Camp Columbia to proceed 


7h Rep eR | 47 pare 1 : Pee ! nate ] 
» tha lace, the problem havine been declare iiean end. 


| ee Bape ee eae ; NEA “aoshh Awirele a 
ie troops which had been equipped with wireless sets un- 
iortunately did not figure in the solution of this problem owing 
: eee ‘2 4 S23 2 — ‘ De Gere 

o its premature ending at 1:30 p.m. One of them could not 


find a road over which the wireless wagon could be taken to its 


objective near the Vento and so proceeded without its means 





. . ee 4 P Ter areal] ani lh Me's 
of comn cation—penetrating ultimately well into the enemy's 
lines to the south of Marianao. The other troop made a long 
march encircling Camp Columbia to the Plava de Marianay, 
1 1 1 


but, having out-marched its pack-mule wireless set was without 
means of communication—until the time limit on the problem 
had expired. .\s its wireless apparatus finally caught up with 


i 


it, this latter troop would have sent in plenty of information 


had the problem continued during the remainder of the after- 
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noon, or if actual war had existed and the troop had been simi- 
larly situated. The troop which had had the wagon wireless set 
would also probably have sent back some information by 
mounted or foot messengers, though this would have been 
slow and uncertain, owing to the distance and to the enemy’s 
numerous detachments intervening. 

With regard to the solution of this problem it may be re- 
marked that a commander in time of war would have remained 
at Cuatro Caminos or thereabouts until his information began 
to come in. As it was, our main body, through circumstances, 
had to take up its march only one hour after the departure of 
the advance cavalry, thus robbing the advance cavalry of the 
time allowance which must be given to any force charged with 
reconnoitering an enemy’s extended position some distance re- 
moved. 
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LESSONS IN MODERN TACTICS.* 


Hi Russo-Japanese War came at a most opportune time 
as regards the British Army whose tactics had shortly be- 
fore been almost entirley remodeled by the South African War. 
It wasa grave question whether this had not been overdone and 


there were many who considered that we had gone a great deal 
too far in our changes, maintaining that a war between two 


far 1g 
armies, modernly equipped and organized, would be a very dif- 
ferent matter, requiring very different tactics, from the Boer 
War. 


In the Russo-Japanese War we had exactly what was 
wanted to prove or disprove these theories—two armies whose 
rank and file were of equal morale and the issue of whose en- 

wnter wd therefore depend entirel 1 he handlins botl 
counters would thereltore depend entirely on the handing, Doth 


strategic and tactical, and previous training of the opposit 


* 
forces. As the war progressed it became more and more ob- 
vious that the advantage of leading and training lay all on one 
side. That a nation like the Russians, whose rank and file were 
of the best, could go through a whole campaign without a single 
success of any magnitude, brought home to every one the stu- 
pendous importance of training and leading. We now look back 
on a war waged under almost every conceivable variation of 
conditions—in intense heat and bitter cold—oyer plains as flat 
as those of India and over mountains which compare with our 
own frontier ranges—through luxuriant crops and desert tracts 
an almost ideal school, in fact, from which to learn the lessons 





*Prize essay by Captain H. D. Shaw, First Gurkha Rifles. Reprinted 


from the Journal of the United Service Institution of India for January, 1910. 
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of war; and it only remains to the onlookers to learn the les- 
sons taught, and train their armies to the altered circumstances 
of modern warfare; for one fact stands clear to all who 
watched, that no matter how adaptable the troops of a nation 
may be, that nation will stand but little chance of success which 
enters the lists of modern warfare without the most up-to-date 
weapons, the most up-to-date training in the best use of those 
weapons, and the skilled leading now required of all in authority 
in modern armies, from the group commander to the C.-in-C. 

In dealing with the tactical lessons of the war it will be 
most convenient to take each of the three arms in turn, and after 
discussing the lessons which affect them to finish by dealing 


> 
with the tactical questions involving all arms generally. 


ARTILLERY. 

Though the tactical importance of artillery may be said to 
have been fully upheld by the Manchurian war, more cannot be 
said. The tremendous destructive powers of modern artillery 
were to a large extent neutralized by the fact that, after the 
first few occasions, troops of necessity adapted themselves to the 
new conditions; it being obvious to all that exposure of troops 
in any form of dense formation within range and sight of hos- 
tile artillery meant certain disaster. 

ISqually did this apply to the artillery itself of both sides, 
and invisibility of the guns became of paramount importance; 
so much so that after the middle of June, 1904, practically noth- 
ing but indirect fire was used by the artillery of both sides, The 
state of affairs soon resolved itself into the following: Infantry 
could not hope to advance by day against hostile artillery, but 
the latter could do little by night, which therefore became the 
time when all advances took place, troops being entrenched and 
concealed by daylight. 

The chief tactical lesson of the war as regards artillery 
was, therefore, the necessity of concealment and the supersession 
of direct fire by indirect fire. 

To cite a few examples of the importance of concealment 

—at the battle of the Yalu, April 30th, 1904. The Russians 
had made no attempt to conceal their guns, whereas the Japan- 
ese had made use of every device imaginable. It is true that in 
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this battle the Japanese had a large preponderance of artillery, 
both in numbers and weight, but that alone was not responsible 
for the fact that the Russian artillery was completely silenced in 
30 minutes; a carefully concealed and cleverly worked artillery 
would have been of almost incalculable use to the Russians that 
day; as matters went, by its prompt destruction 1t merely served 
to improve the morale of the whole Japanese army at a critical 
moment. 

Again, the great effect of a single Japanese battery at the 
battle of Telissu (June 14th, 1904), which opened fire at about 
1:30 p. m., and which could not be located by the Russians, is 
a striking instance of the advantage given by concealment. 
Though up to this moment the Russian artillery had dominated 
that of the Japanese and rendered any advance of the infantry 
impossible, the action of this invisible battery at once changed 
1ole aspect of the fighting. The Russian batteries were 

the Japanese infantry launched to the attack. 
But by far the most striking instance of the enormous 


powers of a concealed artillery was the action of the two small 


euns at the battle of August 26th, 1904. Although, 
nl S case tnere was 1 ostile artillery to be reckoned with, 


the position in the corps from which these two guns turned the 


unes of the day was well within rifle range of the enemy's 


hes, and had they given the Russians an inkling of their 
position, they must have retired immediately or ceased firing. 

We next come to the vexed question of concentration 
versus dispersion. On the whole, the war may be said to have 
answered in favor of concentration, but always subject to the 
absolute necessity of concealment. This necessity of conceal- 
ment has made it almost impossible for guns to take up or 
change positions during the progress of an action. Guns must 


therefore be placed, under cover of darkness, in such positions 
from which they will best be able to assist the infantry attack; 
and there they will probably have to remain at any rate until 
next night. The old practice of keeping a part of the artillery 
with the reserves may be said to be dead, chiefly owing to the 
above-mentioned difficulty of bringing up guns into action dur- 


ing the progress of a battle. All this tends to concentration. 


The Japanese, working with an inferior weapon and, generally 
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speaking, against superior numbers, obtained satisfactory re- 
sults by concentrating their artillery in large batteries. 

The chief exception to the above is the working of a pal- 
pably weaker artillery in face of an overpowering hostile artil- 
lery. Here the necessity of concealment becomes so vital as to 
compel dispersion even as far as to single guns. The Boers 
taught us this lesson in South Africa. To take two instances 
from Manchuria:—The Russians had two splendid opportunities 
to display the clever working of an inferior artillery at the 
Yalu and Nanshan (May 25th, 1904). In both cases, owing to 
the injudicious placing of their guns, these were silenced almost 
at once and were able to take no further part in the battles. 

The next lesson we get is the necessity of heavy guns with 
an army. Not only must the field artillery be of the latest and 
heaviest pattern conformable with portability, but every army 
must also be accompanied by heavy guns and mortars. 


Again and again throughout the war was the necessity of 


heavier metal felt. At the Yalu the mortars of the Japanese 
put all doubt as to the issue of the artillery duel out of the 
question. At Liao-yang, as in the fighting around Mukden, the 


heavier ¢ 


: j ona ease 
guns of the Russians almost always completely domi- 


nated the Japanese artillery. Both sides felt the importance of 


) 


] ey far 1 lic 
ne greatest efforts in this 


having the heavier guns and made t 
direction. Six inch guns were. whenever possible, brought up to 
the battlefield by rail—noticeably by General Oku in front of 


Lioa-yang in the fighting of September Ist to 4th; and by the 


Russians in the defense of Mukden at the end of February, 
1905 

\nother point brought out by the war is the value of how- 
itzers. Their suitability to indirect fire, their power to search 
reserve slopes and their destructive capabilities against villages 
and field works render them of enormous use. Indeed, the 
war may be said to have proved them indispensable to cavalry. 
The failure of the Russian, General Mischenko’s, cavalry raid 
(January 8th-15th, 1905) was almost entirely due to the ab- 


sence of howitzers with the force. 


As the war proceeded, and the night attack or night ad- 
rance become more and more resorted to owing to the deadly 


nature of artillery fire by day. the want of powerful search- 
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lights attached to batteries became more and more apparent. 
This subject wants careful attention on the part of the author- 
ities, as these engines are certain to play an impoxtant part 
in the next war. 

Finally we come to the question of ammunition supply. 
Owing to the concentration and accuracy of the enemy’s fire, 
teams had to be placed under cover further and further from 
the guns. This naturally enormously increased the difficulties 
of supply. In almost all the big battles of the war the artillery 
of both sides had to slacken or even at times cease fire owing 
to the necessity of husbanding ammunition. With modern 
quick-firing guns the expenditure in a prolonged battle proved 
to be far beyond even what was anticipated. 

This subject also wants the most careful attention both as 
regards the accumulation at the front of the immense quantities 
of ammunition now required, and also as regards the moving 
it up to the guns from the teams, which may now be a distance 
of half a mile or even more. Some better means than moving 
it up by hand, which was the only way found possible in Man- 
churia, should, if possible, be evolved. 

CAVALRy. 


The lessons of the war in the tactical use of cavalry are 


y interesting and very pronounced. 


“< 


particular 

The Russian cavalry went into the war with a world-wide 

reputation, and was known to be better horsed and more numer- 
put 


ous at the seat of war than the Japanese Cavalry. The word 
Cossack was proverbial in Europe and stood for all that was 


good in light cavalry work. The Japanese cavalry was known 


to be poorly horsed, and its horsemanship also was cenerally 
supposed to be poor. No one doubted the crushing superiority 


of the Russians in this arm. And what happened? The Jap- 
anese Cavalry may be said to have accomplished much during 
the war; the Russian Caval 

The explanation for the complete reversal of all forecasts 
lies in the tactical handling of the respective cavalries, The 
Japanese employed their cavalry on the only possible principles 
on which cavalry can be used in modern warfare, that is, as a 


ry nothing beyond actual protection. 


ay 


mobile infantry; and its use might have been ereatly extended 
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had it been armed with the cavalry weapon of the future, the 
infantry rifle. In the whole campaign there is only one instance 
of cavalry charging according to the old cavalry style (the small 
affair of May 30th, 1904, south of Telissu), whereas it 1s no 
exaggeration to say that hardly a day passed in which cavalry 
had not to fght dismounted as infantry. 

Therein lies the explanation. Cavalry has no longer a 
place in its old role on the modern battlefield, or in front of the 
modern army. The Japanese recognized this, and when they 
employed their cavalry for reconnaisance or protection in front 
of their armies, they used it as a mobile force, generally in con- 
junction with infantry and always prepared to dismount and 
act as infantry; and again on the battlefield they used it as a 
mobile force, available to move long distances to a threatened 
or critical point, but always prepared on arrival at that time to 
leave its horses and act as infantry. 

There is a third important function of cavalry; that of 
raids, generally on communications, which we shall deal with 


he fundamental lesson is 


more fully later on, but here again t 
the same; cavalry on the raid must these days consider itself as 
a mobile force, prepared to fight as infantry, with its horses at 
hand ready to enable it to pursue success or carry it to safety. 

Let us now take these three functions of cavalry in turn, 
and deal with them more in detail. First as regards reconnais- 
sance and protection. 

The attempts of the Russian Cavalry to pierce the Jap- 
anese screen continually failed, owing to it always finding itself 
opposed to infantry or dismounted cavalry, against which it 
could make no headway. This was due partly to the fact that 
the Japanese protecting screen generally consisted of mixed in- 
fantry and ¢avalry, but very often the supposed infantry was 
dismounted cavalry. This piercing of the protecting screen to 
obtain information is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
problems of future wars. The Japanese were certainly more 
successful than the Russians in obtaining accurate information, 
but although this was partly due to the faulty tactics of the 
Russian Cavalry, it was much more due to their well regulated 
system of spies, for which the circumstances of the war were 
particularly favorable to Japan. 


e 
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The failure of General Sanzonoff’s cavalry to gain any 
sort of accurate information as to the Japanese movements after 
the battle of Telissu (June 15th, 1904), although he was- in 
actual contact for 23 days, is a notable example of this failure 
of the Russians to pierce the protecting screen. 

As regards the best use of cavalry on the battlefield, we 
find many good examples. The sending of the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade under Prince Kanin (Kuroki’s last reserve) at the 
battle of Shaho to Chaotao on the 11th of October, 1904, was 
a fine example of a rapid move of the reserves of an army to 
a threatened point, a move which, owing to the distance, would 
not have been possible with a reserve composed of infantry; 
Prince Kanin’s dashing piece of work at Penchiho the next day 
was a fitting sequel and an example of the powers of cavalry 
accompanied by machine guns when properly used. 
The prompt taking of the opportunity of a 


1 


between the armies of General. Kaulbars and Gener: 








on March 9th, 1905, during the battle of Mukden 
anese is another good instance of the best use of c 
decisive stroke would have been impossible with 
] fa I \s Was eS <i | pus 1 l Ou h 
the tille ( ed an ordina retreat into a disaster for 
t f IX] ssians 

Such are the oy ties which will render the role of 
cavalry, when properly used and properly armed, of immense 
importance on the lb: lds of the future 

[ Mode S vy.’ by Colonel James, we find the fol 
] o | LoTay ital necessity the complex modern 
‘ © co! { s 4 ore tl y sensitive 
to it mp ) ( upt en his Ope ation of threaten- 
ing communi catic s commonly known as a “raid,” and brings 
1S ( d impo rol mounted ps in modern 
wa ( Phe truth s savine was fully borne out in the 
war in Manchuria and with an active cavalry on either side tt 
was a foregone conclusion that such attempt would be made. 


Here was a branch of war at which the Russian Cavalry was 


sure to excel: well mounted and with dashing leaders, their pos- 


sibilities in this direction were considered infinite; and yet once 


more we have nothing to chronicle on their part but failures. 
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Raids they certainly made, which lacked nothing in energy, dash 
and daring; well planned and ably carried out to a certain point 


yet always doomed to failure because at the critical moment the 
cavalry was unable to fi 


ght infantry for lack of the necessary 
weapons and training. 

The first Russian raid occurred early in the war and up to 
a certain point was iully favored by fortune. The town of 
Anju in Korea, on the line of communication of the Ist Army 


under Kuroki had, owing to the fact that the line of communi- 


cation was in the act of being changed, been. left with a garri- 
son of only 70 reservists. On May 1oth Colonel Matoriroff 
with 500 Cossacks swooped down on the town. Owing, 
however, to his men not being able to fight as infantry, he 
was unable to force an entry, and, after allowing reinforce- 
ments to enter, was eventually driven off by a total force of 
Japanese Infantry in numbers equal to about one-third of 
his command. 

General Mischenko’s raid from Mukden in January, 1905, 
on the Japanese communication around their left flank is a 
very similar instance only on a much larger scale. General 
Mischenko with 5,000 cavalry and horse artillery crossed the 
Hunho on January 8th and moved round the Japanese left. 
Everything went smoothly at first; on ihe 11th the railway was 
struck near Haichong and considerable damage was done. On 
the 12th, however, 1,000 Japanese entrenched in the station of 
Yinku were attacked. The attack failed for want of howitzers 
and infantry rifles, and Mischenko had to hastily retire, having 
accomplished little, from a position in which a success would 
have had far-reaching results. 

Contrast this last example with the successful action of the 
Japanese Cavalry under General Akiyama during the battle of 
Mukden. Strengthened by 1,000 infantry, and accompanied 
by machine guns and artillery, General Akiyama with 40 squad- 
rons left the Hunho on the Ist of March and succeeded in get- 
ting round the Russian right. Continually outflanking the 
enemy and driving them back, he reached the railway on the 
Oth, capturing large quantities of stores and ammunition. 
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With this example of the correct use of cavalry we shall 
leave this branch of the service, and proceed to discuss the tac- 
tical lessons of the war which deal with infantry. 


INFANTRY. 

Though the Russo-Japanese War was essentially an in- 
fantry war, the new lessons from a purely infantry point of 
view are not so pronounced as those dealing with the other 
arms. This is largely due to our South African experience com- 
ing immediately before, most of the infantry lessons of that 
war being fully confirmed by the course of events in Manchuria. 
When, however, in spite of the lessons of al! large campaigns 
since 1866, we find the Russian infantry in 1904 entering a war 
with such obsolete practices as volley firing, and with a marked 
preference for the bayonet to the bullet even at 500 yard range, 
it will perhaps be not altogether vain to repeat some of the les- 
sons of former wars which are borne out by the present cam- 
paign. 

While on the subject of the bullet, too much stress cannot 
be laid on the necessity of marksmanship. All reports from the 
seat of war agree on this subject. 

The marksmanship of the Russian infantry was worse than 
poor. Hence not only the remarkable difference in the casualty 
returns of the two combatants throughout the war, but herein 
also lies the explanation of how it was possible for these Rus- 
sians to be again and again turned out of prepared positions. 
It has been said over and over again that if the Russian shoot- 
had been even moderately good (at Mukden after a year’s 


ing 
fighting) the Japanese attacks over the open would have resulted 
2 > 
in a disaster. 
The Japanese marksmanship was by no means perfect (ac- 


cording to some, not even good at times), but compared to that 
of the Russians it showed up most favorably, and went a long 
way towards the building up of the long list of Japanese suc- 


cesses. 

We rightly pride ourselves on the marksmanship of our 
standing army, especially in India; and with our large annual 
expenditure of ammunition, our great opportunities for firing 
off the range, and the general keenness of officers in this branch 
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of training, it is probably not going too far to say that we are 
most likely a good deal in front of most armies in the respect; 
but such is the paramount importance of good marksmanship 
in a soldier nowadays that we might even go a step further, 
which our voluntary system of recruiting would enable us to do, 
and refuse to keep men who are, at any rate, not average shots. 
Every company or double company commander could name 
three or four men at least in his command who are really poor 
shots, to pass whom through the necessary standards entails a 
large expenditure of ammunition every vear. These men a 
Commanding Officer should be able to get rid of automatically, 
irrespective of their length of service, under some such clause 
as “unable to maintain a proper musketry efficiency,’ just as 
at present he can get rid of a man under three years’ service as 
“unlikely to become an efficient soldier.” 

The question of the infantry advance to the attack was by 
far the most important one to which infantry officers looked for 
an answer in the war. Had we overdone things since the Boer 
War? and would our loose exiensions lack the driving force 
necessary to the successful attack, which was the opinion of the 
continental nations? The answer is very clear. The Japanese 
entered the war with the German formations. Immediately 
after the first battle (Yalu) Sir Ian Hamilton finds them prac- 
ticing very much looser formations. A month later (June 15th) 
we find the Division Commanders empowered to double the 
drill book intervals. At the battle of Chaotao (July 18th), the 
German formations are being discarded and our own South 
African formations beirg adopted. At the Yoshirei Pass (July 
31st), the formation of the firing line, as described by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, was very loose, and from thence onward we find 
loose formations everywhere adopted by the Japanese. 

The Russians, on the other hand, favored close formation 
and paid the full penalty throughout the war. The same au- 
thority quoted above, in describing the battle of the Motienling 
Pass, states that “the closeness of the Russian formations left 
nothing to be desired from the Japanese point of view”; and 
these dense formations were responsible for the disproportion- 
ably large Russian losses as compared to those of the Japanese, 
in this as in nearly all the other battles of the war. 
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To take one more instance, we find at the battle of the 
Shaho the magnificent effort of the Russians to capture Pen- 
chiho on the Japanese extreme right on October 12th was com- 
pletely spoilt by the unsuitability of their dense formation 
against the deployed line of the Japanese. The Russians ad- 
vanded in battalion quarter column trusting to the bayonet, with 


+4 


the inevitable result of such tac 





‘tics against modern rifles. Not 
only, therefore, do we find that the wide extensions of South 
Africa are absolutely necessary in the advance under fire, but we 
find the Japanese in the later stages of the war going even fur- 
ther and sacrificing the even lines of the start of the attack 
to the necessity of wide extensions and use of cover; the various 
groups rushing pell mell at full speed and for marvelously long 
stretches after their leaders in irregular swarms to the next 
ialting place, which may be considerably out of the direct line 
if better cover exist on either side; group leaders being respon- 
sible for the general direction, and ultimate direct attack on the 
objective. This is undoubtedly the best way of getting over 
open ground, but requires careful training in peace time. 
Another point accentuated by this war is the importance 
of the entrenching tool in the attack. The Japanese may be said 
to have reduced the use of the spade in the attack to a fine art. 
Ground gained in the attack was never relinquished. In some 


cases the firing line sank into the ground like moles, digging 
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themselves in under fire; but generally, owing t 
nature of modern fire, the advance was made under cover of 
darkness, the firing line being entrenched in their new line by 
daybreak, and the supports or reserves moved up to the line of 
trenches vacated by the firing line. Infantry must be provided 
with a suitable entrenching tool and instructed in its use, not 
only standing, but while lying prone. 

The tactical importance of fire discipline which controls 
the expenditure of ammunition and so helps to solve the knotty 
question of supply, is another lesson of the war. In fact, fire 
discipline combined with good marksmanship would practically 
solve the question and at the same time render the attaining 
of the fire mastery without which the final assault is impossible. 
A question which is not yet properly solved is that of firing 


during the night. The experiences of the war certainly show 
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that, as far as the attacker is concerned, the less firing the bet- 
ter, trust being put to the bayonet; but as regards the defender, 
opinions seem to differ as to whether fire should be opened as 
soon as the attack is detected, or whether it should be reserved 
until the attackers are close to the trenches. 

These are the most important lessons which deal with in- 
fantry alone and we now come to our last heading, under 
which we shall discuss those lessons affecting the tactics of an 
army in general. 

GENERAL. 

The importance of a definite plan whether it be the plan 
for a whole campaign or only the tactical plan of operations for 
a single battle, has always been so obvious that we had scarcely 
put it down amongst the lessons of the war. In this war, as in 
all others wars that have ever been, we continually come upon 
instances of the want of definite plans—troops disheartened by 
marching and counter-marching—reserves out of place at the 
critical moment or previously frittered away in aimless fashion 
—without striking new ground, but on the other hand we can 


learn much from the Japanese in the carrying out of plans when 
made—first the impenetrable secrecy with which the plan is 
guarded, next the generous co-operation of all ranks in the car- 
rying out, and, lastly, the unalterable determination with which 
it is carried out regardless of cost. In the relentless spirit of 
“no surrender.” too, the Japanese have set a high example to 
the older nations. 

The tactical point most emphasized by the war, however, 
is the overwhelming value of the offensive. It may now be laiu 
down as an unfailing axiom that to persist in the defensive role 
is to commit tactical suicide. The Russians, for reasons of their 
own, chief of which, we must presume, were want of confidence 
in their generals, their staffs, and the shooting of their troops 
in the open, persistently accepted the defensive role, with the 
result that they were never within reasonable reach of any im- 
portant tactical success. The powers of the modern rifle have 
rendered impossible the old time counter-attack by which the 
defensive was turned into the offensive. The immense frontage 
of the modern battlefield which renders it exceedingly difficult 
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to move reserves in time to a threatened point confers an addi- 
tional advantage to the attackers, who, having the initiative, can 
decide at what point along the battlefield, or behind which flank, 
the issue of the day will be decided. 

This difficulty in getting reserves up to a critical point in 
time, combined with the difficulty of piercing the center of a 
modern line of battle against modern arms, greatly increased 
the importance of turning movements, and consequently tended, 
as the war proceeded, to materially alter the normal position of 
the reserve both in the offensive and defensive to the flanks in- 
stead of the center. This naturally conferred an additional ad- 
vantage to the attackers, who could mass their reserves towards 
whichever flank from which they intended the chief turning 
movement to be attempted; whereas the defenders had to be 
prepared for eventualities on either flank. Before leaving the 
subject of turning movements we must notice another point 
brought forward by the war. The containing powers of in- 
fantry nowadays are very great under any circumstances, owing 
to the precision, long range and rapidity of fire of modern 
rifles, but in hilly country these containing powers are enormous- 
ly increased, and as a general rule the war has proved for this 
reason that the decisive stroke on an enemy’s flank should not, 
if the choice exists, be made on a flank resting amongst moun- 
tains. 

Night operations in the Russo-Japanese War may be di- 
vided into two distinct classes, the first the night march cul- 
minating in an attack during the night or at dawn, the second 
merely an advance by night with the intention of gaining 
ground swept by artillery or rifle fire under cover of darkness. 
In this latter case the troops started digging themselves in at or 
just before dawn, so that they were under cover by daylight. 
Owing to the accuracy of fire this soon became the usual form 
of advance on a position, and as this is bound to be the same 
in future wars, this operation should be exiensively practiced 
in peace time. 

An interesting point occurs in connection with night opera- 


tions. As the war progresses we find the Japanese in selecting 
positions to resist night attacks coming round more and more to 
the opinion formed by us on South African experiences, that it 
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is better to place the defenders at night a short distance back 
from the crest line, so as to get the attackers against the sky 
line, even though a more extensive field of fire is thus sacri- 
ficed. 

Space forbids us to deal in this essay with the subject of 
the various tactical aids to both offense and defense. The plac- 
ing of obstacles, the necessity of well sited and well constructed 
trenches, with loopholes and head cover, the use of hand gren- 
ades, light railways, visual signaling and the many devices used 
to give concealment, both to works and to movements of troops, 
are all points, the importance of which are fully brought out 
again and again during the war. Visual signaling was little 
used by either side, but the opportunities for its successful use 
were many, especially in the mountainous country traversed by 
the lst army on the right; and a good signaling equipment must 
have saved General Kuroki many anxious moments, besides 
insuring co-operation, not only between his own divisions, but 
between his army and the armies on his left as they drew to- 
gether in front of Liao-yang. This essay has, however, long 
passed the limits intended, and it is time to bring it to an end. 
In conclusion, therefore, we would point out that in the race of 
nations to prepare their armies for the new conditions of a 
modern campaign, the British Army starts with a generous han- 
dicap. The lessons so painfully learned by our army in South 
Africa have almost without exception been proved to apply to 
all circumstances of modern warfare. And these conditions of 
modern warfare are peculiarly favorable to our armies. The 
comparatively long term for which we enlist our men under the 
voluntary system should enable us to give our troops the high 
training now required. Numbers no longer count as much as 
efficiency. We know our men will fight in the extended order 
rendered necessary by the precision and rapidity of modern fire. 
Well led, well trained and every man a good shot, there would 
be little fear to our army in a conflict under modern conditions 
even with a nation whose forces greatly outnumber our own. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE CUIRASSIERS AT 
MORSBRONN.* 


(BarrLce or WoertH, August 6, 1870.) 
By Major IMMANUEL. 


T the present day many authoritiesdeny the possibility of 
4 success of cavalry in battle against infantry or artillery 
and base their reasons as a rule on the extended attacks of the 
French cavalry in the introductory battles of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71. The charge of the Cuirassier 
Division Bonnemain at Elsasshausen, at the decisive moment 
of the battle of Woerth, was executed with such a small 
degree of unity that non-success was a foregone conclusion. 

The attempt of the cavalry masses of Galiffet and Mar- 
euerite to break through the lines at Sedan was more in the 
nature of a forlori; hope than in the nature of a well planned 
tactical performance, so that it is futile to cite that as an in- 
structive case. But the attack of General Michel’s Brigade on 
the Irench southern wing in the battle of Woerth deserves 
sideration. “That attack was ridden under the most un- 
orable conditions, 1. e., in a very difficult terrain, and shows 


grave errors or faults in its inception as well as in 





its execution. If, however, it is true that we learn most in the 
leration of errors of commission and of omission, then this 
‘+k deserves our especial attention, the more so as it was 
executed in a situation, which not only justified but compelled 
the interference of the cavalry to relieve the other arms. That 
of the “Cwirassiers dits des Morsbronne” is celebrated in 
legend. [Friend and enemy have wondered at the de- 


c ¢ ] 
song and leg 


votion to duty of the brave troopers and their willingness to 
sacrifice themselves. Only a very careful investigation during 
later years have made clear the details of the charge and almost 
solved the contradictory reports connected with the course of 
-harge and its results. It is our intention in this paper to 


he 


the ¢ 


*Translated from “Kavalleristische Monatshefte,” by M. S. E. Harry Bell, 
Army Service Schools Detachment. 
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shortly discuss the cavalry charge at Morsbronn from the stand- 
point of present day views and to draw lessons therefrom for 
the present and for the future. 

Since noon the right (south) French wing had been grad- 
ually forced back by the Prussian XJ Army Corps. The Prus- 
sians had taken Morsbronn and the Albrechthausen Hof—of 
course, only after a severe and protracted battle. bout 1 p. m. 


the French Division, commanded by General Lartigue, which 
was weak from the start, found itself in a very grave situation. 
Parts of the division still held the southern edge of the Nieder- 
wald (forest) opposite the Albrechthausen Hof, while the other 
parts retreated through the village of Eberbach into the forest 
on the right wing of the division. The Prussians concentrated 
in mass at the Albrechthausen Hof; other masses, the 32d and 
94th regiments, were executing an enveloping movement via 
Morsbronn with the intention of catching and holding the debris 
of General Lartigue’s division. The three batteries of the di- 
vision had been silenced by the superior Prussian artillery on the 
heights of Gunstett and had retired. The division was in immi- 
nent danger of anmhilation within a very short time. Should 
this happen, the immediate loss of the southern part of the 
Niederwald to the French would have been unayoidable, and the 


] 
} 
I 


division could not have retreated, and what is of more impor- 
tance, the center of the French position at IIsasshausen would 
have been in great danger. General Lartigue had absolutely 
no reserves left. 

In his extremity he turned to the only remaining troops, 


which were still in close order and uninjured on the right wing 
behind the infantry, namely, the cavalry division under General 
Duhesme. According to the “ordre de bataille.” that division 
was composed of 28 squadrons, but the division commander 
had but nine of these, hardly one-third of the total force. The 
first brigade had been detached for service with the Infantry- 
Division Pelle; of the second brigade the 10th Dragoon regiment 
had not yet reached the seat of war; the 2nd Lancers were with 
the Cavalry Division Bonnemain: the fourth and fifth squadrons 
of the 6th Lancers were in Hagenau to cover the detrainment 
there of the first arriving infantry division of the VII Corps. 
The division commander consequently had at his disposal the 
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first and third squadrons of the 6th Lancers and the 3d (Cuiras- 
sier) brigade, commanded by General Michel. That brigade 
was composed of seven squadrons, four of the 8th and three of 
the 9th Cuirassiers. This gave the division commander a force 
of but 1,000 or 1,100 troopers and that in a situation which re- 
quired the utilization of all possible forces to the last man. 

The assembled parts of the cavalry division were, dlis- 
mounted, behind Lartigue’s division in the meadows immediately 
east of Eberbach and north of the Eberbach-Gunstett road, 
facing east towards Gunstett, and were covered from sight and 
from the enemy’s fire by a flat hill; the 8th Cuirassiers were in 
the first, the 9th and the Lancers in the second line, all in 
column of regiments. General Duhesme himself had been in 
poor health since the beginning of the campaign and could 
neither mount his horse nor lead his troops in person. It was 
just a few minutes before one o'clock when the general staff 
officer of Lartigue’s division, Colonel d’Andigne, brought to 
General Duhesme the request of General Lartigue ‘‘to attack 
with one regiment the Prussian infantry leaving Morsbronn”— 
a request which, according to a cavalrvman’s view, was entirely 
wrong. The force designated was insufficient, for if we once 
decide on using the disposable cavalry, then cach and every 
trooper should be utilized in the charge. General Duhesme con- 
sidered the task impracticable and of no use and replied: “For 
heaven’s sake, tell General Lartigue that he is about to commit 
a very mad act (une folie) and will cause my cuirassiers to be 
annihilated to no purpose.”’ Andigne replied: ‘There is noth- 
ing else left for General Lartigue to do in order to save the 
remnants of his division from entire annihilation. Ask your 
men yourself if they are willing to see such an event happen 
without holding out a helping hand. For myself, my only re- 
gret is that I can not charge with you.” After that Duhesme 
acquiesced, saying only, “Mes pauvres cuirassiers,” shook Colonel 
d’Antigne’s hand and gave orders for the &th Cuirassiers to 
start. But the brigade commander, General Michel, was of a 
different and better opinion; he decided to make the attack 


opr 


with the entire brigade and in addition to take along the Lancers. 
“T had not the slightest doubt.” wrote General Michel in his of- 
ficial report, “that our losses would be immense, but I made up 
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my mind that we would have to sacrifice ourselves in order to 
save our comrades.”’ A very proper cavalry spirit! The gen- 
eral and his brigade did sacrifice themselves! 

A few minutes after one o'clock the brigade started on a 
trot; the 9th Cuirassiers in the lead, followed by the 8th; the 
Lancers being in the third line. The three regiments were in 
one line, an exceedingly dangerous formation, as the direction 
of the attack was not yet decided, neither could the formation 
of the enemy be seen. It had the most unfortunate conse- 
quences. The brigade reached the crest of hill 756 without op- 
position. Here General Lartigue had halted and indicated to 
General Michel, who had galloped in hot haste ahead of his 
command, the hill of Morsbronn in his front. To the left, be- 
hind the eastern slope of that hill, the most northern house of 
Morsbronn could just be seen; a little farther to the right hostile 
skirmish lines could be seen advancing through the open, the 
second and fourth battalions of the 32d Infantry. General Lar- 
tigue, who knew the lay of the land and the enemy's disposi- 
tions to some extent, advised the brigade commander to ride 
not against the front, but against the left flank of the Prussian 
infantry, that is, to leave hill 756 on the left (east) and to pro- 
ceed through the Eberbach bottom to the south and to debouch 
to the east for the charge when on a line with Morsbronn. 

It is clear that this advice was good from a general tactical 
as well as a cavalryman’s standpoint; in this manner the brigade 
could have attacked under cover the enemy’s flank and would 
have had open terrain for the attack. But it now appeared 
that the formation of the brigade made a change of front ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and in addition General Micnel did not 
clearly grasp General Lartigue’s directions in the confusion of 
the moment, and took as objective for his attack the skirmish 
line on the northern edge of Morsbronn, which was then the 
only portion of the enemy’s force visible. At just this time 
the left flank of the 8th Cuirassiers was overwhelmed by the 
rapid fire, poured into it by skirmishers of the 80th and 95th 
Regiments, which up to now had been invisible tc the French 
troopers. These skirmishers had assembled in Albrechtshausen 
Hof and when the Cuirassiers started, threw thenselves into 
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the ditches alongside the road and fired on the approaching 
cavalry at a range of less than 450 yards. 

The two circumstances, i. e., the erroneous direction of 
the attack and the fire coming from the left, led General 
Michel to the decision to debouch to the right with the entire 
brigade and to charge the enemy in his immediate front. This 
decision led to an inconvenient and time-consuming change of 
front, and that under a galling infantry fire. The brigade en- 
countered furthermore an apelin difficult terrain—on its 
left was a deep defile, in its front ditches, cuts, trees and hop 
rardens, full of barbed wire and constituting a serious obstacle. 

The French cavalry has been blamed for not reconnoitering 
the terrain over which the attack was made, and justly and the 
fault must be laid at the door of division, as well as brigade and 
regimental commanders. There had been hours in- which 
patre Is could 
hat line, although it must have been perfectly plain 


al 


have been sent out to reconnoiter; nothing was 
done in t 
1 


that an interference was becoming more and more necessary 


the more unfavorable or precarious the situation of General 
Lartigue’s division became. Even during the attack there were 


no scouts out in front; all eyewitnesses corroborate that only 


82 . = 4 1 ] . = a? . ” 1 +] a peer ; —_ 
General Michel and the commander of the &th Cuurassiers, 


Colonel Guyot de la Rochere, were in front, brave and spirited, 


it is true, but under a misconception of the situation. And in 
this manner the squadrons rode to destruction! 
The turn to the right of the &th Cuirassier Regiment mis- 


carried entirely; on its right were woods and hop gardens and 
a destructive rapid fire was poured into it from the left. The 
squadrons broke into columns of troops and in that forma- 
tion galloped faster and ever faster to the northern entrance of 
Morsbronn and right into a half-circle of Prussian skirmishers, 
and this circle closed on the attacking cuirassiers. With 
enormous Bae parts of the regiment passed the 2d battalion 
of the 32d Infantry at point blank range, took the direction 
towards Duerrenbach and on the way were fired on again by the 
9th and 12th companies of the 80th Infantry; other remnants 
of the regiment lost themselves in the country. Some of the 
cuirassiers rode even as far as Strassburg; riderless horses, 
blood and foam covered, were captured in villages miles from 
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the scene of disaster. Parts of the regiment faced about and 
rode westward along the northern edge of the village from 
where the 2d battalion of the 32d Infantry poured a destructive 
fire into the squads of fugitives. The Ist and 3d squadrons 
entered Morsbronn, possibly to seek shelter from the fire be- 
hind the houses, and possibly also because their horses had be- 
come unmanageable and blindly ran into the village. “But 
a destructive fire met us coming from the houses.” says the 
history of the &th Cuirassiers, “we encountered a_ barricade 
closing up the narrow street. We were compelled to face about. 
Every one of the troopers either fell or was captured.” 
And so miscarried the charge of the 8th Cuirassiers. 

The 9th Cuirassiers were not more fortunate. To make 
the change of front, the regiment had formed troop columns; 
two columns deployed, the third rode in close order. The 
terrain over which it had to attack was not so bad as that over 
which the 8th Cuirassiers charged, but the rapid fire of the 
Prussians had a more telling effect on them. The main mass of 
the regiment galloped around Morsbronn, losing heavily; single 
groups went through the gardens on the northern edge of the 
village right up to the muzzles of the rifles of the skirmishers 
of the 32d and 94th Infantry in position there. A large part 
of the regiment entered the village from the south. While most 
of that party succeeded in again leaving the village and seeking 
safety in the open, many were delayed by the dead of the 8th 
Cuirassiers blocking the street, and all those were killed by the 
fire from the houses, barns and gardens. Finally the village 
street was completely blocked with dead and wounded troopers 
and horses. <All those troopers, who succeeded in escaping 
either death or capture, fled in the direction of Hegeny. 

The two Lancer squadrons formed the third line in the 
attack, but shared the same fate as the Cuirassiers. The 
remnant of that regiment went partly east and partly west of 
Morsbronn, some few going through the village; the survivors 
followed the 9th Cuirassiers to the south. 

The entire bloody spectacle was over in less than a quarter 





of an hour. The survivors of the three regiments concentrated 
near Hegeny and established some kind of order. It was their 
intention, instead of riding around the far reaching flank of the 
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enemy, to try and rejoin the French army by going close to 
Morsbronn and they did so; but the enemy’s reserves (supports ) 
were still at that place and captured nearly all of the troopers 
that were not killed at the first fire, and but very few escaped. 
An unusuai event occurred here; the 6th Company of the 
94th Infantry charged with the bayonet a detachment of 
French Cuirassiers who had made a stand behind a barricade 
of dead horses and defended themselves with their pistols. 
‘All troopers which did not immediately surrender were 
bayoneted.” 

Another small detachment of Cuirassiers taking the direc- 
tion from Hegeny to Fortsheim encountered in the vicinity of 
the latter village three squadrons of German hussars, which 
formed the extreme left wing of the 22d Division. The 
hussars attacked the remnants of the French cavalry and dis- 
persed them. Up to 2 o’clock at night several remnants of the 
French cavalry rode around the vicinity of Morsbronn, trying 
to break through the German troops and join their army. Only 
a very few of them were successful in this. 

Reports of casualties of the French brigade differ widely. 
As a matter of fact but seven officers and fifteen troopers of 
the 9th Cuirassiers and three officers and 52 troopers of the 
Lancers returned to MacMahon’s army. The total loss of the 
9 squadrons was 63 officers and 780 troopers, of whom about 
300 unwounded or only slightly wounded were captured. Taken 
all in all, the brigade was absolutely annihilated. The loss on 
the German side was slight. 3ut few men were wounded 
by saber cuts or by the hoofs of the chargers, for the French 
cavalry did not strike the German infantry en masse, but 
individually. The only organization which lost considerably 
in the melée with the Cuirassiers was the 13th Hussar regiment, 
their loss being 24 men and 35 horses. 

The question is, did the sacrifice of an entire cavalry 
brigade justify the results attained? As a matter of fact, the 
advance of the Prussian left wing was delayed 35 or 40 
minutes thereby—that is, it took that long until the main body 
of that wing could again take up the forward movement, but 
not only on account of this cavalry charge, but also because the 
left wing of General Lartigue’s Infantry utilized the time 
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gained by the charge, to make a counter attack from the 
Niederwald towards the Albrechtshausen Hof, to gain a breath- 
ing spell for a retreat. 

So it happened that while General Michel’s brigade went 
to pieces, the right wing of the Lartigue’s Division escaped into 
the Niederwald and, being but weakly pursued, was enabled 
to retreat to Reichshofen. It is a fact, however, that it was 
impossible in any case to save the day for the French. The 
far superior leadership on the German side, the high tactical 
and moral worth of the German troops, their bravery and eager- 
ness to attack, as well as their numerical superiority, all these 
considerations were instrumental in keeping victory perched 
on their banners. If General Michel's brigade had not sacrificed 
itself, it is more than probable that General Lartigue’s Division 
would have been so badly defeated at Morsbronn-Eberbach, 
that its fighting powers would have been at an end. It is also 
true that the French defeat could hardly have been worse. 

Another question: Could the brigade of General Michel 
have had better success in having chosen a different direction of 
attack, say by advancing against the /eft flank of the German 
Infantry wing, without having had to sacrifice itself completely ? 
This question we answer in the affirmative, and that emphatic- 
ally. We give General Michel’s brigade all due credit for its 
bravery and intrepidity, the victor only honors himself by giv- 
ing this credit. But nevertheless we cannot help but emphasize 
the low degree of tactical ability of the French cavalry. It is 
true it was opposed by an infantry which received the cavalry 
charge with composure and in security and repelled it as a mere 
matter of course worthy of emulation. When opposed by such 
an infantry, even a better planned attack would not have had 
better success, and possibly nothing more might have been 
gained except a little more time. 

The charge of General Michel's brigade is often likened 
to that of Bredow’s charge at Vionville. Both have been 
named the “death ride.” But what a difference in the two! 
At Vionville five and three-fourth squadrons charged in excel- 
lent order and in compact mass through several batteries and 
two lines of infantry and then turned about to ride down the 
hostile cavalry masses who attempted to block their road. The 
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brigade of General 
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sredow sacrificed two-thirds of its number, 


but was successful in so far that the enemy abandoned his 
advance and took up a waiting position. In this case there 
was a definite and decided success. It was otherwise in the 
case of General Michel's brigade. It started with nine 


squadrons and lost over fi 


1 


in causing but a very snor 


1° 


ur-fhfths of its streneth: it succeeded 


t delay to the enemy without stop- 





ping him. <As already stated, however, the morale of the 
German Infantry as compared with that of the French, was 
a decisive factor. The German infantry remained unshaken, 


The same 
d tactic 
way in the field than the French cavalry. 

It 
ought to have been with t 


6, 1870; on that wing 1: 


f 


vith the French. 


it was better drille 


but not 


ics to the German 


cavalry; ally and was better in every 


is unquestionably true that the entire French cavalry 


le south wing of the army on August 


iw its task. In place of nine squadrons, 


two entire cavalry divisions at war strength with a few horse 


hand, instead of being scattered 


batteries should have been 
] 


behind the entire battle front and coming scattered into action. 
Their mere appearance, even if not decisive, would have had a 
far different effect on the enemy than the nine squadrons, 
provided of course that there had been decided and quick action. 

The question now is: Would a cavalry leader of today, 
in a similar situation, act as did General Michel? Might he not 
decline the responsibility for the attack with the excuse that 


the use of cavalry in action in that manner is a thing of the 


1 


past? Each and every battle situation offers a new and 


peculiar phase and makes special demands on the force of de- 


of the leader and on his willingness to 


cision and will power 


take responsibility. And this is especially so in the case of a 
y | 


He must never wait to be called or urged, else 
Oi 


and whether or 


cavalry leader. 


the he must 
he shall lead 
He 


n mind the sentences in our cavalry drill 


valuable moment for action is lost. course, 


carefully weigh his dectsion, not 
his troops to a charge on the death-dealing skirmish lines. 
should always have 1 
regulations: “A use of the cavalry, regardless of consequences, 
may be required to offer, resistance to a pursuing enemy in case 
of an unavoidable retreat. A short breathing spell, which can 


thereby be gained for the army, may be sufficient to avoid a 
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catastrophe, and to the cavalry which does this, even if not en- 
tirely successful, will remain the honor of the day.” The 


progress made in our cavalry arm has changed nothing in this 


respect and cannot do so. 
Consequently the cavalry leader of today will lead his 
troops to the charge, of course with different organization, in 
different formation, and in a different direction than was done 
at Morsbronn. Even then if the cavalry does not succeed, it 


has done its duty. 


CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.* 
By Cavrain R. S. HAMILTON GRACE, /. s.c., Thirteenth Hussars. 


) es achievements of Cavalry during the Russo-Japanese 

War were not of that magnitude which the strength in 
mounted troops, possessed by at least one of the belligerents, 
would have led us to expect. 

This fact has been seized on by the opponents of Cavalry 
to enunciate the formula that “the part Cavalry play on the 
stage of modern war is necessarily small, owing to its inherent 
defects as an instrument under modern conditions.” 

In the opinion of these people Cavalry must be replaced 
by Mounted Infantry. Yet how illogical is their argument is 
shown by the fact that in 1901 Colonel Picard wrote: “La 
cavalerie russe est donc de toutes les cavaleries curopéennes, 
celle gui se rapproche le plus de Vidée de transformation en 
infanterie montée.” The dictum of these critics being obvious- 
ly false, let us inquire whether the small results attained by the 
Cavalry in Manchuria were not due to abnormal conditions and 
to the neglect of lessons expounded by great leaders. 

The duties of Cavalry may be divided into :— 

1. The acquisition of information. 


2. The prevention of information. 


3. Strategic delay. 
4. Raids. 
5. Battle action. 


*From the Cavalry Journal (British) of April, 1910. 
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I. ACQUISITION OF INFORMATION. 

The vital necessity of information to a commander is 
obvious: it has been the foremost care of every great com- 
mander. Before commencing the 1815 and 1870 campaigns, 
Napoleon and Moltke flooded the enemy’s country with spies, 
and these spies were backed up by Cavalry, for, once the fight- 
ing begins, the information from spies becomes uncertain. 
Lee’s Cavalry in 1862 working in a friendly country gave him 
excellent information. A system of espionage organized be- 
fore war, combined with Cavalry reconnaissance, is the best 
method of gaining information. 

The Japanese followed this system, the Russians did not; 
they omitted to prepare before the war and asked their Cavalry 
to perform impossibilities after hostilities had broken out. 

Kuropatkin ascribed his failures as being largely due to 
the scanty and imperfect information that he received from 
his Cavalry. 

In this matter of seeking and preventing information 
the war in Manchuria was somewhat abnormal. 

The natural cunning of the Japanese, added to their facial 


resemblance with the Chinese, had enabied them to perfect be- 


fore the war a system of espionage probabiy unrivaled in the 
history of war; in consequence the duty of their Cavalry was 
practically confined to prevention. The Cavalry in forming 


tnel 


the assistance of both Infantry and Artillery. Hence there 


r screen were not forced to go far afield and could call in 


could be no Cavalry fight to decide the question of liberty of 
reconnaissance. * 

The Japanese Cavalry had thus attained tc 
out fighting which in a European war will not be reached 


a position with- 


without considerable losses. There were two courses open to 
the Russian Cavalry, either to split up into small parties and 
to attain their object by mobility or to remain in large masses 
and crash through the Japanese screen by fire action. 

The Russians chose a middle course and failed. They 
did not mass and then break through by a determined dis- 
mounted attack, nor did they scatter and try to attain their 
object by mobility. They took the middle course, viz:, they 
scattered and then tried a half-hearted dismounted attack, and 
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were quite naturally stopped by the Japanese mixed screen. 
On February 27, i. ¢e., one day after the commencement of the 
movement, the presence of a strong Japanese force was located 
at Tawan. Not only this advance but the preparation for it 
would have been discovered had the Russian Cavalry followed 
the example of Stuart and acted as Cavalry instead of Mounted 
Infantry. 

Let us suppose the Japanese had been defeated and driven 
back. What would have happened? 

The whole system of espionage would have been dislocated, 
spies would have been unable to get back, foreign agents would 
have been terrified, collecting stations for information would 
have to have been changed. and it is extremely probable that 
the Japanese leaders would have got very little information 
indeed from their spies. 

If all this had happened, as might easily have been the case, 
how acutely would the want of a sufficient force of Cavalry 
have been felt—a Cavalry that could make certain of getting 
the necessary and vital information, and that could hold off 
the enemy's Cavalry from pursuit. 

For gaining information Cavalry in its proper proportion 
is essential as ever; moreover it must be trained as Cavalry, 
otherwise it will not have the requisite mobility and dash to 
enable it to out maneuver and outfight the opposing Cavalry 
with whom it must sooner or later in its attempts to get in- 
formation come into contact. 

This réle of gaining information is the most important 
which can fall to the lot of Cavalry, and it is one upon which 
the majority of our Cavalry at the outbreak of war will be 
employed. (The duty of preventing information being largely 
handed over to our Mounted Infantry. ) 

It is in this rdé/e and at this stage of the campaign that 
large bodies of hostile Cavalry are likely to be met with. The 
most essential function of the training of Cavalry is, there- 
fore, to prepare it in the best way for the role of gaining in- 
formation, and this training must have in view the probability 
of a combat against the enemy’s Cavalry. If beaten in the 
action against the enemy’s Cavalry it matters little how well 
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our Cavalry could have performed their other duties had a 
chance arisen. 

There are, however, times when Cavalry must rely to a 
very large extent on fire action, and therefore the training of 
Cavalry to fight on foot, rifle in hand, is extremely necessary, 
and should not be neglected. Our Cavalry are enlisted for 
seven years’ color service, while the majority of Continental 


nations have to train their Cavalry in three years or less. It 
should not, thererefore, be hard to train our men to such a 
state of efficiency that they can equal, if not surpass, Continen- 
tal Cavalry in the mounted combat, as well as being able to 


rht on foot. 
Especially is this fire action necessary when told off to 


delay the enemy, as Jackson’s Cavalry delayed the enemy prior 


to and during the battles of CrossKeys and Port Republic, anc 


1 
| 


as Benedek’s Cavalry might have delaved the Crown Prince 
from arriving at Konigegratz, and as Gr muchy s Cavalry nught 


have done before Waterloo. 


y power ¢ yf 


Modern firearms have increased this delaying 
Cavalry. Long range and rapidity of fire make it impossible 
to guess the delayer’s strength, and the precision of the modern 
rifle makes a wrong guess costly. After the battle of Wafang- 
kou, Samsonoff and his Cavalry delayed the enemy to such an 
extent that they only advanced thirty-five miles in twenty-three 
days. At Yentai, also, the delaying power of Cavalry was 
well shown. 

When the Japanese on exterior lines were coaverging on 
Liaoyang there?were occasions when this great power could 


have been used. 

The American Civil War showed that a boldly led Cavalry, 
relying on speed and secrecy, can make raids against an enemy’s 
communications with fair safety, even when the latter has 
Cavalry. When, however, there is little or no hostile Cavalry 
the raids can be made with perfect safety, for the enemy, un- 
able to take the offensive, is chained to the defensive, and no 
commander can be crushed by purely defensive action. But to 
be effective a raid must be undertaken with a definite object 


at a suitable time. 
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On June 12, 1862, Stuart rode round the Federals; the 
main operations began on June 26. On August 23, 1862, 
Stuart, with 1,200 men, again rode round the Federals, cover- 
ing some sixty miles in twenty-four hours; the main operations, 
e. g., Jackson’s march, began on the 25th. On June 27, 1863, 
Stuart again raided, with some 1,500 men; he did not arrive 
back till July 2, and was not present at Gettysberg. The first of 
these raids destroyed a certain amount of material and gained 
information, the second drew off the Federal troops at the 
critical moment, the third left Lee in ignorance and without 
Cavalry for the battle. We therefore see that a raid should be 
undertaken just before the battle, that the troops should return 
for the battle, that numbers should be limited, secrecy main- 
tained, and trust placed in speed rather than in fighting. 

From mid-December the Japanese had known of Mis- 
chenko’s proposed raid and had made’ their preparations. On 
January 8, Mischenko, a gunner by trade, started. His column 
consisted of 10,000 men, 1,500 beasts for food. 22 guns, and 
some Mounted Infantry. His average march was 45 versts a 
day, and the next main operations did not begin till January 
26. When lessons of the past are thus disregarded, lack of 
success must be put down to the bad workman rather than 
his tool. 

On January 15 the Japanese despatched two patrols of 
200 men each. Making a long detour, these were able to blow 
up a bridge 160 miles north of Mukden; as a result the whole 
division of Don Cossacks and two brigades of Infantry were 
absent from the battle of Mukden. 

Since the Russo-Japanese War the role of Cavalry on the 
battlefield is deemed by some to be past; but before coming 
to so momentous a conclusion let us see whether by judicious 
handling the Cavalry might not have been able to reap greater 
results than they did. 

At Waterloo and Quatre Bras it was shown that Cavalry 
applied frontally and without surprise against unbroken Infantry 
were of little avail. The same lesson was proven in 1862, 
1866, 1870. Lingy showed the effect of Cavalry against tired 
Infantry, Waterloo its effect in pursuit, Koniggratz its effect 
as an antidote to the pursuit. | 
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The campaign of 1870 showed that these duties were still 
possible if the element of surprise was present, the right 
moment chosen, and the Cavalry well led. During the course 
of the American Civil War, a type of Cavalry was evolved that 
could charge as Cavalry, delay as Mounted Infantry, or fight 
on foot as Infantry. If the lessons of the past had been 
learnt, and the right type of Cavalry evolved, could not it have 
been of use on the battlefields of Manchuria, or have modern 
conditions eliminated it from the battlefield altogether? Could 
not something have been done besides merely locating the 
enemy's movements as the Russian Cavalry did at Wafangkou, 
Liaoyang and Mukden? Was there no opportunity for delay- 
ing tactics for the Russians, or would a strong Japanese 


i 


1 


Cavalry have been useless for getting information and for 


t 


pursuing the enemy after Shaho, Mukden, Liaoyang, ete. ? 


Q 


The Japanese Cavalry failed on account of numbers. The 
failure of the Russian Cavalry was partly due to their leaders 


and want of dash, partly due to the way they were scattered 
without method throughout the Army. They were trained as 


Mounted Infantry and used as Mounted Infantry, 1. ¢., dis- 
into the fronts of strongly fortified battle- 


persed and wedged 


fields—used in the hills when the vast plains in the west lay 


open. 

At Wafangkou the Russian Cavalry could have delaved the 
Japanese turning movement and taken it in flank. ‘The fire 
of the Japanese Cavalry effectually broke up the Russian 

' 
counter-attack. 

At Liaoyang the Cavalry was scattered: Samsonoff on the 


rear of the centre, Rennenkampf on the left. 


right, Grekoff in 
On August 31 between 7 and & p. m., the attack of the last 
reserves of the Second and Fourth Japanese Armies on the 
works south of Liaoyang had failed, and after untold hardships 
and losses the Japanese had to fall back. Surely this was an 
opportunity for a Cavalry massed on the Russian right, but 
they were scattered, were not available, and had not the man at 
their head to seize the psychological moment. On August 28, 
Samsonoff’s Cossacks, nineteen sotnias, were not enough to stop 
the Japanese turning movement. On August 30 Rennenkampf’s 


Cossacks did nothing to stop the Japanese turning movement 
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round the Russian left. September 2, Samsonoff held back 
Kuroki, and when Kuropatkin decided to retire, the Cossacks 
of Mischenko, connecting the 2nd and 4th Siberian and 17th 
European Corps, for two days prevented the Japanese from 
breaking the line, while Rennenkampf prevented the turning 
movement round the left. No pursuit owing to insufficient 
Japanese Cavalry: result, another fight at the Shaho. 

At the Shaho the Cavalry were again scattered. Grekoff, 
with twenty-two sotnias, on the right; Mischenko, with sixteen 
sotnias, in the centre; and Rennenkampf, with fifteen, on the 
left. On October 12 and 13, Mischenko stopped Kuroki’s turn- 
ing movement. 

On October 12 Prince Kanin and his Cavalry saved the 
Japanese right wing from a perilous position at Ponsiho. In 
spite of the Cavalry having to work in the mountains, twenty- 
four squadrons, backed by sixteen battalions, managed to place 
themselves on the communications of the First Japanese Army. 
Had the Russian Cavalry been massed on the right it is quite 
open to question whether the advance of the Japanese left 
would have been here possible. No pursuit owing to insufficient 
Japanese Cavalry: result, another fight at Mukden. 

At Mukden we once more find the Russian Cavalry scat- 
tered. Out of 143 sotnias, ninety-one were distributed between 
Alexieff, Rennenkampf and Mischenko, and the remaining fifty- 
two were allotted seven per Army Corps. 

This dispersion, coupled with the purely defensive spirit 
inculeated by the Russian command and the Mounted Infantry 
training given to the Russian Cavalry, led, as might be ex- 
pected, to a purely passive, spiritless, dismounted defensive. 

A great Cavalry mass acting on the right flank, outflanking 
the turning movement of Nogi’s army, would have had, at least, 
great, if not decisive, results on the future of the war. 

At this battle the Japanese felt the want of Cavalry most 
keenly. All the elaborate moves of Kawamura and Kuroki 
were necessary, owing to the want of a Cavalry screen, in order 
to deceive the Russians. 

On March 2 the Cavalry of the Second Japanese Army 
was placed at Pan Chiatai to fill a gap in the line of the Third 
Army. The rest of the Cavalry were rightly employed in 
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screening Nogi’s march and eventually placing itself across 


Kuropatkin’s communications north of Mukden; but it was too 
weak to be of use. The Russian Cavalry did practically 
nothing to stop this turning movement, and even allowed this 
small body of Japanese Cavalry to threaten the Russian line of 
communication. The mere presence of this body of Cavalry 
on the line of retreat indicates what would have been the result 
of a mass of Cavalry employed in a similar manner. Mukden 


would have been a battle of fruitful results, instead of a fight 
in which the victor was too exhausted to receive the laurels. 
From the above it is hoped that it has been shown that in 
the late war it is not opportunities for Cavalry that have been 
wanting, but leaders and men to take them. 
The lesson of the war is that Cavalry is as useful as ever, 


but that to obtain good results it must be trained in morale, 
placed under good leaders, and be used in its proper sphere, 


to enable Cavalry to use its full power it must have room 
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tO move into action as well as 1n action. ts detensive powe1 
must be used to create offensive opportunities. 
In fact, what is wanted is not Infantry turned into Cavalry, 
but horsemen trained to fight as Cavalrv, imbued with the desire 
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ON WRITING MILITARY HISTORY.* 
By Carrvain true EARL PERCY. 


“| “HERE are many ways of writing military history to be of 

use to those who wish tostudy war. A mere catalogue 
of marches, a mere statement of the positions occupied by 
contending forces from day to day, may be of service when 
the strategical principles involved by the shapes of fron- 
tiers or geographical features in relation to armies are illus- 


trated and explained by such an author as Hamley; but to de- 


*From The United Service Magazine for May, 1910. 
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scribe a campaign, adequately apportioning praise or blame to the 
various commanders, criticising their actions and stating the 
alternatives to them, requires not merely statements of facts, but 
a very careful consideration of all the conditions which governed 
those actions. This method, when combined with great mili- 
tary ability and enthusiasm for the subject in hand, has given 
the world such works, among others, as Houssaye’s “1814” and 
“1815,” Jomini’s “Life of Napoleon,” and Henderson’s “Stone- 
wall Jackson.” 

A very different method is observable in an article on “Mc- 
Clellan’s Campaign on the Yorktown Peninsula,” in this num- 
ber of the United Service Magazine, and as it is typical of a 
style of writing military history which would appear to be of 
little value in gaining a real understanding of war, it may be 
worth while to note a few of the cardinal defects. 

In the first place, a certain opinion seems to have been 
formed as to the lessons of the campaign; facts are then made to 
fit in with those preconceived views; the plans which the various 
generals should have foHowed in dealing with the strategical 
problems are then put before us without any regard to the diffi- 
culties, moral and physical; and last, but not least, a famous 
general, who has hitherto been regarded by most people as little 
short of a hero, is branded for his ‘unprecedented behavior” 
and “defection” at critical periods during the campaign. 

With regard to the seven days’ battles, the attempt has 
been made to show that Lee committed a grave error by what 
is termed his “inaction” on the 28th June, after the battle of 
Gaine’s Mill; an alternative plan which is called “obvious” is 
then given, Lee's original plan is called “unsound,” and Jack- 
son's reputation as a man and a soldier is light-heartedly dis- 
missed in a few words of denunciation. 

Now all this may, of course, be the result of profound 
study and of careful thought, but for any impartial person who 
cares to follow the alternative plans and to read both sides of the 
question as regards Jackson, it is all strangely unconvincing, 
while the dogmatic tone adopted throughout is irritating, to say 
the least of it. To shirk the real problems involved by difficult 
situations in war is certainly not the way to write military 


history. 
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The real facts about the 28th of June are these: On the 
early morning of that day Lee was quite uncertain as to what 
his enemy’s line of retreat would be. The fighting on the pre- 
ceding day had been continued till long after nightfall, and the 
Federals had retired to the south side of the river under cover 
of darkness. The difficulties of the country were enormous, 
though in the article in question they are ignored altogether 
until the last page, and then described in such a way that we 
might imagine the valley of the Chickahominy to present much 
the same features as those of the Thames or the Seine. The 
cavalry, we are told by Lee, could only gain information by 
advancing along the regular roads, which were, of course, ob- 
structed by barricades and broken bridges, and all lateral move- 
ment was out of the question. Under these circumstances a 
direct pursuit of the enemy would not provide great results; 
and besides, and this is a most important point, Lee believed 
that McClellan would recross the river by the railway and Bot- 
tom’s bridges, or even lower down. He therefore despatched 
Ewell and Stuart’s cavalry to reconnoitre down-stream and 


ivy 


seize the bridges. No reports had come in from the south 
bank, which tended to show that McClellan had changed his 
line of communications and was retiring on the James River 
The first indication appears to have been the dust raised by the 
Federal trains in the evening of the 28th; but it was not till 
3:30 A. M. on the morning of the 29th that Lee received posi- 
tive information from Magruder that the enemy’s works were 
vacated. He then issued orders for a combined advance of the 
Confederate columns ¢n the 29th. 

Now, if anybody is prepared, after considering the problem 
in all its bearings, to say that Lee was wrong, he should at least 
bear in mind the following possibilities : 

leirst—McClellan, only one of whose corps had been beaten, 
might overwhelm Magruder and seize Richmond. 

Second.—He might retire due south to some point on the 
James River. 

hird—He might recross the river and march either to 
White House or down the Peninsula to Yorktown or Fortress 


Monroe. 
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If Lee crossed to the south bank he would give McClellan 
an opportunity of regaining his original line of communications 
and his supplies at White House. If he advanced down the 
north bank, he increased Magruder’s danger. He therefore 
waited until his enemy's designs should be disclosed, and when 
he discovered that he was retiring to the James, took measures 
which but for untoward accidents would have led to the total 
defeat of the Federal army. Considering the difficulty of ob- 
taining information, and the fact that he was operating on both 
sides of a river against an enemy greatly superior in force con- 
centrated on one bank, his action on the 28th would appear to 
be on the whole the best possible one to adopt. 

Now let us consider the alternative plan propounded in 
the article and described as “obvious.” 

This consists in sending Jackson’s corps on Saturday the 
28th to cross at Bottom’s bridge, Stuart to cross lower down, 
A. P. Hill and Longstreet to act as a general reserve to operate 
in aid of either Magruder on the right or Jackson on the left. 
This is a very pretty scheme, no doubt, and perhaps it has been 
carefully thought out and based on information not available to 
others. If we were only shown the process of reasoning, we 
might humbly acquiesce even if we were not convinced; but at 
the very outset so many difficulties stare us in the face that 
one is almost tempted to believe that the scheme was never in- 
tended for close scrutiny at all. In the first place, Lee says in 
his report, “Below (south of) the enemy’s works the country 
was densely wooded and intersected by impassable swamps, at 
once concealing his movements and precluding reconnaissances 
except by the regular roads, all of which were strongly guarded. 
The bridges over the Chickahominy in rear of the enemy were 
destroyed and their reconstruction impracticable in the presence 
of his whole army and powerful batteries. He was therefore 
compelled to wait until his purpose should be developed.” We 
read at the end of the article a strong condemnation of Mc- 
Clellan for not overwhelming Magruder on the 28th and 29th 
of June. But surely this result would have been achieved with 
much greater ease had the whole of Jackson’s corps been left 
on the north bank engaged in the hopeless task of building a 
bridge and forcing the passage of a river in: the teeth of an 
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artillery greatly superior to his own, while the divisions of Long- 
street and A. P. Hill are in the dilemma of being compelled 
either to leave Magruder to be crushed and go to the aid of 
Jackson in his almost impossible task, or to leave Jackson 
isolated and march to the assistance of Magruder, whom they 
will probably be too late to aid, as indeed they actually were, 
under much more favorable circumstances on the 29th. We 
know that Bottom’s bridge had been destroyed; everything seems 
to show that it was commanded by powerful batteries, for we 
know by Lee’s report that the bridges in rear were held, and 
from Magruder, that the works were fully manned on the even- 
ing of the 28th. Another little difficulty which must strike any 
one is, how were A. P. Hill and Longstreet to support either 
Jackson or Magruder? A glance at the map will show that the 


1 
} 


nly points which would render tl 


1is possible at all are Grapevine 
and New bridges. By remaining there they would be in a cen- 
osition, it is true, but Grapevine bridge, which needed re- 


is about five miles from Bottom’s bridge, and New 





it. So that Lee’s inferior forces are to 
split themselves up into three practically isolated portions, on 
something like a fifteen-miles circumference, operating on both 


wo 


sides of a river, amid pathless swamps and thickets, against a 


i 
ated on one bank of the river! nay be 


It 1 
very well, but there are surely a few slight difficulties, and 


we should so much like to have a little more explanation! 
It has been said above that facts recorded in the article are 
made to fit in with preconceived opinions. For instance, Ma- 


ruder is described as being left to ‘struggle’ alone against Mc- 
Clellan’s flank guard on the 28th. This is misleading. Only 
ne division, that of Jones, was engaged. It is true they lost 
about 400 men, but considering the numbers engaged, this action 
can hardly be called more than a skirmish. Besides which, Ma- 
gruder’s special duty was to hold the enemy in check until his 
designs should be disclosed. Had an attack in force been made 
upon him there would have been some reason for the phrase 
employed; but it is perfectly evident that Magruder, on his own 
showing, had no notion whether the Federals were retiring or 
not, and to give the impression that he was left in the lurch by 


Lee is absurd. 
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Again, we read of Lee having been subject to “‘a collapse 
of energy,” and that commander is blamed for “the complete 
stagnation that supervened for forty-eight hours.” What this 
may mean it is hard to say. If history must be written in this 
rather sketchy manner, the strictest accuracy is necessary in 
order to avoid misunderstanding. Now, the combined Con- 
federate advance took place on the morning of the 29th. It is 
surely most misleading to apply the term “stagnation” to a day 
which was spent in hard marching by all the Confederate col- 
umns except perhaps one, and on which a hard-fought action 
took place at Savage Station, which, though it did not cost more 
men than the ‘struggle’ of the preceding day, resulted in a 
repulse of the Southerners. 

As regards Lee’s original plan which is called ‘‘unsound,” 
we are not favored with any alternative and “obvious” plan, 
except that we are told that “General Johnston chose the 
better part, with inferior forces effecting surprise and operating 
on inner lines against the Federal center.” This criticism may 
be very valuable, but unless it can be shown that Lee could have 
done the same, it is rather unconvincing. The Federal center 
was strengthened by fieldworks, and unless a superior force 
gives its opponent an opportunity, by making wide outflanking 
or enveloping movements, to operate on inner lines against the 
center is hardly likely to be attended with success. 

But when we turn to a work on the “War of Secession,” by 
the same author, we are given a little more light on this point. 
In that we are told that “if Jackson had commanded on the right 
and Magruder on the left, if Longstreet’s six brigades in a cen- 
tral position had been used as a general reserve, the Federals 
would have had to fear a double envelopment.” The advantage 
of reversing the positions of Magruder and Jackson is only ap- 
parent if we adopt the view that Magruder’s energy was greater 
than Jackson's. But even then, it is rather hard to take this 
sort of criticism seriously. Time is of some importance in war, 
and as Jackson was coming from the valley, the left flank was 
obviously the most suitable one for him to operate on. But how 
a double envelopment of a superior force by an inferior one 
operating in such country and separated by a river was to be 
effected, we are not told. 
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But it is refreshing to turn from this sort of solution of a 
strategical problem to that of a careful writer like General 
Alexander. His alternative plan for the 28th is really interest- 
ing. Leaving Magruder on the south bank, Lee, reinforced by 
Holmes’ division, should march down the north bank of the 
Chickahominy by the good roads which run on that side, should 
cross the river at some point below the Federals and endeavor to 
intercept them on the Malvern heights. This scheme is risky; it 
leaves Magruder completely isolated, but it has at least the ad- 
vantage of keeping the whole Confederate force on the north 
bank concentrated and operating in the most effective direction 
against the enemy. Had McClellan been cut off from his new 


1 
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base on the James River, his army demoralized and hampered by 
its long trains on the muddy roads, the result might have been a 
surrender of the whole force. It would at any rate be infinitely 
better than splitting up the attacking force into three detach- 
ments, each of which is liable to be beaten in detail. 

As regards Jackson’s reputation during this campaign, the 
whole question may be studied with profit both in the pages 
of Colonel Henderson and in those of General Alexander. 
Each of these writers takes a very different view from the 
other. Each is somewhat prejudiced Alexander undoub- 
tedly so, as he writes from the point of view of one who 
held a high command in Longstreet’s corps and believed 
that at any rate on one occasion that commander was left in 
the iurch by Jackson. The severest criticism is perhaps that 
of D. H. Hill, who says that pity for his men was a chief 
factor in his inaction at White Oak swamp on the 3oth, 
and that in view of the exhausting work done by the 
valley troops, ‘he thought that the garrison of Richmond 
ought to bear the brunt of the fighting.’’ Henderson’s ar- 
guments are at any rate hard to refute. He points out that Jack- 
son took the view that orders should be literally obeyed, and that, 
on the 30th, he had received explicit orders from Lee to guard 
the left flank. By remaining opposite the Federal position at 
White Oak swamp and making a demonstration, he was carrying 
out this duty by preventing them detaching a force to act against 
Longstreet. He also shows, and this was Jackson’s own expla- 
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nation, that Lee could easily have sent for him if he had required 
him. 

Another accusation made against him and repeated in this 
article is.that he remained in camp on the 29th. <A part of Jack- 
son's force did remain in camp while Grapevine bridge was being 
repaired. This was not effected till after nightfall. Alexander 
says that it could have been repaired earlier, that there was a ford 
close by, and that, even if he could not cross there, he might have 
followed behind Longstreet and Hill over New bridge. Now, 
one would like to know, first, whether the ford was practicable 
for artillery; second, whether the bridge really could have been 
repaired earlier; third, how much delay would have been entailed 
by adopting the third course, which incidentally was contrary 
to orders, and would appear to mean not only several miles’ 
extra marching, but a great blocking of the roads. 

All these points want clearing up before we can give a final 
verdict. It will be noted that in the article in question, in 
speaking of Jackson’s action on this day, Sunday is written in 
brackets. This is no doubt intended to amplify a remark made 
in the same author's book, that Jackson’s attitude during the 
seven days was either “that of a rabid Sabbatarian or that for 
which Achilles was blamed at Troy.” 

To this it can only be remarked that such a bald statement, 
shirking as it does all the above-mentioned difficulties and the 
arguinents of a great authority, displaying an even greater preju- 
dice and unfairness than that of even his bitterest critics, who 
venerated Jackson’s memory even though they believed that he 
had displayed too bigoted a regard for the Sabbath, and a dis- 
proportionate care for his men—such a statement can only be de- 
scribed as verging on the impertinent. 

If adequate explanations of statements are too much to ex- 
pect from a magazine article, we might at any rate hope to see 
common fairness displayed. But in speaking of events on the 
26th, there is a good deal of subtle misrepresentation. ‘‘What 
was Jackson doing on that day?” is the question asked and ob- 
viously intended to convey the impression that nothing but in- 
competence or disloyalty to his brother officers stood in the way 
of his supporting Hill. Are want of maps, the fatigue of troops, 
the necessity of constructing bridges, and incessant skirmishing 


, 
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with the enemy no reasons for delay? The statement that 
“Stuart had bridged the Totopotomey” requires proof. The evi- 
dence seems to be conflicting. Jackson says Whiting repaired 
the bridge, and Henderson asserts that the operation delayed 
him for a full hour. 

In a review of “The War of Secession,” in the April num- 
ber of this magazine, the author of that work is commended for 
having opened a field of inquiry into the “origins of legends.” 
Legends are sometimes rather hard things to kill; indeed, they 
can only be killed by closely reasoned arguments and careful 
sifting of the evidence, not by dogmatic utterances. If the pic- 
ture of Stonewall Jackson given to us by Colonel Henderson is 
really a legend, if the interests of historical truth require that it 
should be dissipated, let us by all means see the reverse side of 
the picture in all its details, supported by good evidence. It is 
probable that such an effort would meet with much the same fate 
as that of a certain Colonel Mitchell who published a work on 
Napoleon, in which he 
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tion, that that individual was an incompetent general, a gigantic 


proved, at any rate to his own satisfac- 


impostor, and an unutterable blackguard; but it would at least be 
an honest method of dealing with history. 

If Jackson failed to live up to his high reputation during 
this campaign, it was one of those temporary lapses which are 


common to all who hold high responsibility. Conceive such a 
method of criticism as that employed by the article in question 
applied to the greatest commander of any age! It is only the 
literal truth that Napoleon completely lost his head at Castiglione 

1796, that his tactics at Marengo were foolhardy and faulty 
o a degree, that he suffered from a serious “collapse of energy” 
and irresolution at Borodino in 1812, again during a critical 
period of three days at Diiben in 1813, and after the battle of 
Ligny; but would the statement that he was rash, idle and ir- 
resolute be giving a true picture of his military career? 

And yet this is an exact parallel to the method employed. 


1 


ing can be gath- 


What impression that is not totally mislead 
ered from the whole tone of the article, and from expressions 
such as “Lee being set the task of redeeming an unfavorable 


a 


strategical situation with an army deficient in morale or ma- 


neuvering power, and only half loyal to its commander,” or of 
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“Lee having pinned his faith to one subordinate who signally 
failed him’? As they stand, the only opinion one can come to: 
is that Lee was a somewhat reckless commander, who in times 
of emergency showed a lack of resolution; that an army which 
lost about 25 per cent. in a week's continuous marching and 
fighting, which included a division that intwo successive days’ 
fighting endured a loss of 33 per cent., which at the end of 
those seven days poured out their blood like water on the 
open slopes of an impregnable position—that this army 
lacked mora/e and distrusted its commander! That the hero 
of the Second Manassas and of Chancellorsville was a reli- 
gious maniac, incompetent and disloyal both to his superior 
officers and to his colleagues! Is this really a true picture? 
It seems a poor substitute for Henderson, at any rate. 

It is unfortunate that the writing of military history in this 
country appears to be confined to those who wish to “cram” 
the details of a campaign into the brains of officers going up for 
promotion examinations. On the Continent such works are writ- 
ten for an appreciative public, who are judges not only of lit- 
erary merit, but who, or at any rate a large proportion of whom, 
have some knowledge of military matters. In this country they 
are too frequently served up as dry bones for the benefit of 


bored subalterns. There is nothing more remarkable than the 
way in which Colonel Henderson’s work has been recommended 
to officers and set over and over again for examinations, until 
it is to be feared the natural “‘cussedness”’ of humanity is inclined 
to take the form of voting Jackson a prig or a bigot. The only 
explanation is that that work is almost the only living entity in 
this “valley of dry bones,’ the one description of war which 
gives not only a scientific exposition of the principles of strategy, 
but a human picture of war as it really is, and the physical and 
moral conditions which dominate it. Is it not of far more edu- 
cational value to read in Colonel Henderson of the difficulties 
experienced by the Confederate columns, vainly trying to co- 
operate in thick bush, vainly trying to form a junction of con- 
verging columns on the battlefield, an operation which has rarely 
succeeded, and then only when guided by a staff trained to the 
highest pitch, than it is to follow these off-hand criticisms and 
arbitrary methods of dealing with strategical and tactical situa- 
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tions without a single mention of the nature of the country or of 
the extreme difficulty of combined movement in swamps and 
thickets? 

For examination purposes and in order to impress an ex- 
aminer, it is no doubt well not to be too elaborate, and to be able 
to vaguely compare the situation during the seven days to Vit- 
toria, Nivelle or Austerlitz, all of which are brought in, in differ- 
ent places, either in the book or article, is no doubt an asset; 
but the value to a serious student of war is doubtful. He knows 
that there is about as much similarity to the tactical situation 
at Austerlitz as there is between the swamps of the Chickahominy 
and the rolling hills of Moravia. 

“In war the moral is to the physical as three to one,’ and 
if succinct accounts of great campaigns are to be written for the 
education of officers, the task should be approached in the spirit 
of Colonel Maude’s ‘Campaign of Leipzig,’ a work the scope of 
which is necessarily limited, but where useless details are avoided, 
and which is an exceedingly clear, thoughtful and carefully rea- 
soned account of a national struggle dealing with all the prob- 
lems, both physical and moral, involved. 

Of late years some of the finest pictures of war have been 
given us by a civilian writer, Trevelyan, in his works on Gari- 
baldi. It is from such works and from military memoirs that 
we learn the most. It is possible that authors, led away by en- 
thusiasm, exaggerate the merits of their heroes; it is possible that 
this author exaggerates the qualities of Garibaldi as a leader of 
men; it is possible that Colonel Henderson has placed Jackson 
on too high a pinnacle of glory; it is possible that Plutarch’s 
heroes were not heroes at all; but if we are to follow Napo- 
leon’s advice “to read and reread the campaigns of the great 
masters of war,” it is to such works we shall turn for inspira- 
tion, and for a true picture of war and the human equation which 
is its most important element. We shall leave others to serve 
up their somewhat tasteless hash-of dry bones, carefully boiled 
down, with all the marrow extracted from them, and treated 
with their own special sauce, for the benefit of those who shall 
thus be fortified to impress the examiner with their extensive 
knowledge of war as it never really was, nor ever will be. 
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A NEW AUTOMATIC MILITARY RIFLE.* 


F. gpene several years of discussion and testing, by nearly 
all the leading powers of the world, reports say that 
Mexico is about to give a practical demonstration of an auto- 
matic rifle in the hands of the regular troops of that country. 
Mexico is not one of the greatest powers, nor are Mexican 
troops considered to be as well trained in modern military tactics 
nor as well educated as those of some other countries. Never- 
theless, the Mexican military authorities evidently believe that 
the men are wise enough to learn how to handle an automatic 
gun. . 
The ‘‘automatic” or 
of perfection and the Mexican rifle will be subject to constant 


“self-loading”’ rifle is in its early stages 
criticism, and improvements wiil be made as years go on and 
more countries follow Mexico’s lead. The same was true of the 
bolt action military guns in use by the various armies of the 
world today. They are all essentially the same, but the new 
Springfield is the latest and considered the best. 

The same evolution will take place in the automatic rifle. 
Already the process of elimination and simplification has begun. 
The various methods of obtaining a self-loading action have been 
thoroughly tested out. 

The “blow-back” and “recoiling barrel” actions have been 
discarded and the ‘“‘gas-borrowing’’ principle pronounced the 
best. It only remains now to prove that it is possible to make a 
military automatic rifle simple enough for the average soldier, 
who is lacking in knowledge of machinery and mechanical prin- 
ciples, to handle safely, easily and economically, and at the same 
time to make a rifle as light in weight as possible without sacri- 
ficing strength, durability and accuracy. 

Improvements in all classes of machines are accomplished 
with the same end in view, namely, to produce a given result 
with fewer movements and in less time without decreasing the 
efficiency of the result. A practical demonstration of the auto- 


*From Arms and The Man of May 12, 1910. 
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matic rifle will show to a large number of waiting mechanics and 
inventors just where the weaknesses lie and where the greatest 
improvements can be made. 

Maxim, Colt and Benét-Mercié all hold patents on auto- 
ic machine guns of the gas-operated type, and McClean, M. 


miatic oa 


F. Smith and General Mondragon, the inventor of the Mexican 
t ilder arms using the same principle of 


rifle, hold patents on shoulder 
automatic action. Besides the above, there are many others in 
this country and in Europe who have used this principle in the 


at | 


desig 


of applying the principle and improvements in its use are all that 


1 of automatic arms, as it is by no means new. The method 


can be patented. 
If, then, no radical departure from the “gas-borrowing” 
principle is made, it is safe to say that the automatic military 
rifles of the future will simply be improvements on the proposed 
Mexican arm. This rifle is said to function perfectly and weighs 
nine pounds four ounces, but photographs show it to be rather 
awkward in appearance and complicated in action. 
‘he writer, during a recent visit to the Standard Arms Com- 


pany of Wilmington, Delaware, had the pleasure of seeing a new 


Z 1 by Mr. M. F. Smith and built by that 


automatic rifle designed by 
company. 

\t first glance it would not be noticed that this rifle was an 
automatic, so nearly does it resemble the bolt action rifle in use 
today in the various armies. The lines of the arm are graceful 
and easy, the mechanism is simple, compactly arranged and in- 
cased so that there are no projecting parts or sharp corners to 
mar the appearance, which is not unlike the new Springfield, hav- 
ing the same accessories, bayonet mount, swivels, steel butt plate 
and wood casing along the barrel. 

The automatic, however, has a solid breech and the bolt does 
not come out and overhang when in the rear position as is the 
case with the Springfield. This, of course, would be a very bad 
feature in an automatic arm, as the bolt would come back in 
the shooter’s face after each shot. The rear sight on the auto- 
| 


KK 


matic has been brought back as far as possible, and is mounted 
on the rear end of the receiver, thus giving a maximum dis- 


‘tance between the sights. The sight used is the same as that 


mounted on the Springfield. 
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xeaders who have seen the Standard automatic sporting 
rifles are familiar with the principle of gas operation. For the 
benefit of those who do not understand this principle, a simple 
explanation of the mechanism may serve to make clear the fol- 
lowing description of the new Standard military rifle: 

The power to automatically eject the empty shell after firing 
the rifle is taken from behind the bullet just before it issues from 
the muzzle of the barrel. There is no loss of power or penetra- 
tion of the bullet as it has attained its maximum velocity before 
the automatic action begins. 

At a point 3'4 inches inside the muzzle of the barrel the 
bullet passes over a small hole. The pressure from behind the 
bullet is flashed through this hole into the cylinder under the bar- 
rel. The piston in the cylinder is driven back, compressing the 
action spring which is coiled around the piston rod. By means 
of the piston rod, cross head and two connecting rods, the rear- 
ward motion of the piston is transmitted to the breech bolt and 
this bolt is unlocked and driven backward, extracting the empty 
shell from the chamber of the barrel. 

At the end of this backward stroke the bolt enters a recess 
which serves as an air cushion or dash pot to ease the shock of 
the backward thrust. The empty shell is ejected and the bolt 
starts on its forward stroke propelled. by the power of the com- 
pressed action spring. 

The firing pin is cocked by the backward stroke and held in 
this position on the forward stroke until it engages the sear and 
the bolt lugs enter the locking grooves. During the forward 
stroke the front end of the bolt engages the top cartridge in the 
magazine and pushes it forward into the barrel chamber. In 
this way the rifle is automatically operated, and the shooter 
merely maintains his aim and pulls the trigger for each shot until 
the magazine is empty. 

In general, the above description will apply to any gas-oper- 
ated automatic rifle. The distinguishing features of the New 
Standard military are the simple and complete ways in which 
the requirements for an automatic military have been met. The 
requirements of the British and the United States War Boards 
demand that the military automatic must be capable of variations 
in the method of use. 
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It must load with a clip, must be a single loader holding the 
magazine full and in reserve, or shoot automatically, using cart- 
ridges from the magazine. 

The New Standard is designed to fulfill these requirements 
without complicating the necessary mechanism of the automatic 
action. The various methods of loading and operating are con- 
trolled from the magazine. On the side of the rifle just back of 
the magazine is a button, which by turning a quarter turn con- 
verts the rifle from a “single fire” to “magazine fire,’ or vice 
versa, at any time with any number of shells from one to five in 
the magazine. 

The operation of the rifle as a single loader is accomplished 
in the following way: 

As the bolt reaches the back end of its stroke, a stop plug 
springs up in front of it and holds it in the rear position. The 
operator may now push a single shell into the top of the maga- 
zine and as he raises the rifle to his shoulder he presses up the 
bolt-releasing lever which is situated inside the guard and in 
front of the trigger. 

The bolt will spring forward, pushing the cartridge into tlie 
chamber and locking and cocking the rifle. When the rifle is 
fired the bolt automatically unlocks, withdraws and ejects the 
empty shell and is held open by the stop plug before mentioned. 
The soldier, on lowering the rifle from his shoulder, finds it open 
to receive the next shell, thus eliminating a hand movement of 
the bolt necessary to eject the empty sheli, as with the present 
service rifle. This single-loading operation can be performed 
rapidly, at the same time keeping the magazine full and in re- 
serve. 

By turning the button on the side of the rifle from 


‘ 


‘single 
loading” to “magazine fire,’ the plug which holds back the bolt 
after each shot is withdrawn and the rifle may be cperated and 
six shots fired automatically as fast as the trigger is pulled. 
When the magazine is empty the plug again engages the bolt and 
the rifle remains open after the last shot, permitting the quick 
recharging of the magazine from a clip of five cartridges. Thus 
it is possible for a soldier to operate the rifle either as a single 
loader or from the magazine without losing time and with the 


least possible number of hand movements. 
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The action of the rifle is readily mastered, the converting 
button has index marks showing the positions for “single fire” 
and “magazine fire,” and a magazine hinge has an indicator to 
show the number of cartridges in the magazine at any time. The 
bolt operating lever is locked forward and turned down out of 
the way when not in use. It does not project from the rifle and 
does not move backward and forward with the bolt when the 
rifle is functioned automatically. To use this handle to operate 

; the bolt by hand, it is necessary to turn up the handle, press it in 
to engage the connection rods and pull back the action. 

The handle releases itself when the action is at the forward 
end of its stroke. At the forward end of the barrel is the attach- 
ment and valve through which the gas passes from the barrel to 
the piston to operate the automatic mechanism. The valve may 
be turned one-half turn, cutting off the gas and making the rifle 
entirely hand-operated in action. The magazine is of the open 
box type and holds six cartridges. It can be loaded quickly 
with the clip from the top or by turning the rifle over, opening 
the cover on the bottom and dropping the cartridges in. This 
same cover permits of unloading the magazine from the bottom 
instantly at any time without pumping the cartridges through 
the rifle. 

The automatic rifle has been fitted with several barrels cham- 
bered and bored for the different calibers of military ammuni- 
tion. Experiments have been made to test velocities, pressures, 

+ etc. With the 7 mm. or .276 caliber cartridge having 139 grain 
bullet a velocity of 2,700 feet per second was obtained, with a 
chamber pressure of 44,000 pounds per square inch. 

The rifle, like all military rifles, is not intended to take down, 
but this can be done by removing a single screw in the bottom 
just back of the guard. The rifle can be entirely dismounted in 
a very few minutes with few tools. The small number of parts 

{ contained in the mechanism is astonishing. The rifle shoots ac- 
curately, handles perfectly, and the weight is about nine pounds, 
unloaded. 

In conclusion the writer would say that the New Standard 
comes nearer to fulfilling in a satisfactory manner the require- 
ments for an automatic military rifle than any other that has ap- 


peared up to this time. 
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CONCERNING THE PURSUIT.* 


hyenas on the cavalry fire-fight and the pursuit can 
i” nowadays be found in every issue of most military pub- 
lications. These ¢heoretica/ pursuits will undoubtedly cause 
great disappointments in actual war. If, in war, we have 
once been disappointed in our expectations and hopes, it will be 
difficult to pick up courage to entertain renewed hopes, even 
should circumstances be favorable and promise fulfillment of 
those hopes. If we do not completely and entirely understand 
the matter of pursuit, the probability will be that we will take it 
up when there is no hope of success, or that we neglect to do so 
when everything is in its favor. I hold that the how and when 


| 


of the pursuit 1s of less importance than is the manner in which 
the victory was gained: I also hold that the national character 


f the pursued is a great factor in the pursuit. 


“According to theory, the pursuit should immediately fol- 


low the victory—a requirement which no one will gainsay, rc t 
CVE men: but this requirement is but seldom carried out in 
ractice. Military history cites but very few such glorious ex- 
es as if Belle-Alliance. It takes a very strong and 
compassionless will to require troops, which have marched, 
fe hungerea i in 12 hours, to undergo new 
rdships and dangers instead of receiving rest and food. Now, 
assuming this will is present, the pursuit will still depend on the 


manner in which victory has been gained. Pursuit will be diffi- 
cult to inaugurate if all bodies have become mixed on the battle- 
field, as was the case at K6nigegratz, to such an extent that hours 
are required to reform tactical units; or when, as was the case at 
St. Quentin, all troops, even the very last reserves, were engaged, 
so that no intact, closed body of infantry is available to take up 
the pursuit. Without such infantry support, cavalry can but very 
seldom execute that task alone, especially at night, when it can be 
delayed by many features of the terrain and by insignificant hos- 


* Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte by Harry Bell. M. S. E., 
Army Service Schools Detachment. 
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tile detachments. General v. Goeben started his pursuit of the 
vanquished enemy only on the succeeding day’ (v. Moltke). 
General vy. Goeben ordered the relentless pursuit of the enemy at 
12 midnight to take the direction of Cambrai, Caudry, Bohain 
and Le Chateau Cambresis. In his orders we find: ‘‘The ques- 
tion now is to gather the fruits of the victory; today we have 
fought, tomorrow we must march to complete the destruction 
of the enemy. To this end I direct: All troops march 20 miles 
tomorrow, the infantry, wherever practicable, carrying knap- 
sacks on wagons.” In the meantime the French had covered 20 
miles during the night, and that in complete rout; they were not 
overtaken by the Germans. With different opponents the case 
possibly would have been different. That is the reason [ stated 
above that the national character of the vanquished is a material 
factor in the pursuit. 

At that time the General had his doubts as to whether or 
not the cavalry, without proper support of intact infantry, could 
successfully perform the task at night; today those doubts would 
be less, considering the present day armament and training of 
our cavalry reinforced by machine guns; still the solution of the 
task remains very difficult. 

A pursuit which does not promise an early panic in the ranks 
of the pursued had better be left alone; at the best it will lead 
only to a series of rear guard fights which, as is shown by mili- 
tary history, frequently are as costly to the pursuer as to the 
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pursued. Reverses may create con lich may make it ex- 


ceedingly desirable to have still intact cavalry at our disposal. 
The question arises, Who can state with any degree of cer- 
tainty that the vanquished is so demoralized that a very short 
pursuit will suffice to change his retreat into panic and rout? 
Only a very competent and experienced general may be able to 
answer this question, considering all circumstances; that it can 
be answered with a certain degree of certainty is not at all im- 
possible. Of main importance in arriving at the answer is the 
degree of vehemence and the duration of the preceding battle; 
whether it is the enemy’s first defeat, or whether it has been pre- 
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ceded by a series of defeats; climatic influences also, the time of 
day, and last, but not least, the nature of the terrain, play an im- 
portant role in arriving at that conclusion. 

Cavalry is the trump card in the hand the supreme com- 
mander holds; to play it at the correct time is an art. War is 
a game, and consequently subjected to changes of fortune; and 
unless fortune smiles, there is no art which can overcome fate. 


¥. 5. 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON: SOME CURRENT 
CRITICISMS.* 


+ eeeinen is a tendency amongst British historical writers, 
and especially amongst those who cater for the military 
clientéle, to attach undue importance to “ facts.’ I am 
afraid that our cramming system is responsible for this. It is 
easier to forcibly feed a mind with facts than to train that same 
mind to form opinions and judgments. Hence our martial 
Gradgrinds and Dry-as-dusts. Long catalogues of marches, 
times, distances and orders of battle; schedules of brigades and 
divisions, each docketed with their strength and subordinate 
leaders (in brackets) and their distinguishing numerals (in 
Roman figures)-—these may impress the groundlings with the 
writer’s wisdom and eye for detail; but they do not constitute 
Military History. |] have never forgiven the pedagogue who 
impressed for all time upon my infant mind that something be- 
fell a gentleman called Marcellus so long ago as 222 B. C., or 
that William Rufus was shot through the eye by an archer in 
the New Forest in the year 1100. 

The only occasion where minute detail is justified is in tac- 
tical exercises or war-games, where we wish to elucidate certain 
specific problems or to reconstitute circumstances—and in these 
cases it is important that every detail that can possibly have had 
any bearing on the situation is taken into account. 


*Frora The United Service Magazine for April, 1910. 
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The article on the Shenandoah Valley campaign in the Feb- 
ruary number of this magazine seemed to me a pernicious article 
for three principal and distinct reasons: 

1. It was bald and dull; 

2. It was paradoxical and misleading ; 

3. It was subversive to one of the tenets of our military 

faith. , 

Taking these in order: on its baldness and dullness it is un- 
necessary to enlarge. To compress half a thousand pages of 
closely printed Henderson into nine pages of a magazine article 
is “Potted Brains’” with a vengeance; either it is intended to fa- 
cilitate the sluggard and ne’er-do-well in short-circuiting a most 
advantageous part of his military education, or it argues a most 
presumptuous vanity on the part of the writer. 

It is a favorite device with Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Shaw and 
other of our modern “brilliants’” to enhance a reputation for 
perspicacity by pretending to hold a view diametrically opposed 
both to their own knowledge and the accepted popular opinion. 
Victrix causa dits placuit, sed victa Catoni. This effect is easily 
obtained by a judicious suppression of that which is true and 
insinuation of that which is false. Only a very gifted or a very 
conceited advocate, however, could hope to subvert in one brief 
essay Colonel Henderson’s laborious* estimate of Jackson. 

Let us glance curiously over the first two pages of the article 
in question. ‘The opening sentence cheaply tries to throw odium 
over Jackson’s abilities as a soldier by describing him as “an 
ex-professor of Philosophy’’—not a word about artillery or tac- 
tics, which undoubtedly must have been his favorite subjects of 
instruction. A few lines further down we find Jackson described 
as “churlish” for not having been able to get on with Long- 
street; yet who can doubt, considering the latter’s pig-headed 
conduct in refusing to attack at the Second Manassas and at 
Gettysburg, that the “‘churlishness’—if such a harsh word can 
legitimately be used to indicate a cautious obstinacy of character 
—was mostly on the other side? This pettiness is the keynote 
of the article. On the second page we find the following: ‘“Evi- 
dently the Richmond people feared mischief, for they not only 


* Colonel Henderson spent fifteen years in collecting material and writing 
his magnum opus. 
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vetoed Jackson’s plans, but bid him evacuate Romney.’ Colonel 
Henderson has clearly shown* that this was due solely to the 
extraordinary lack of discipline on the part of Loring and his 
civilian officers, who used their influence at the Capital in a most 
underhand manner. When the true facts were known at Rich- 
mond Jackson’s view prevailed, and Loring was removed with 
part of his troops.+ That the modest Jackson had the bad taste 
to apply to be appointed commandant of the Virginia Institute is 
so unlikely that chapter and verse should certainly be given for 
such a statement. 

Von Moltke is said to have expressed the opinion that the 
American troops in the Secession War were an “armed mob” 
and that no lessons can be learned from their operations. How- 


ever true this may be for Germany, so far as we are concerned 


it is palpable nonsense. In the same way it is easy to sneer at 
the Shenandoah Valley campaign as “an affair of outposts.” The 
phrase might be becoming to the hero of Wagram and Auster- 
litz: but on English lips it savors of precocity. The “Life of 
Stonewall Jackson” is a priceless legacy bequeathed to the Brit- 
ish Army by a splendid soldier whose career was unstintingly 
dedicated to the public service. The labor of a lifetime, the 
weighty teaching of an able and highly trained mind, we should 
be ungrateful indeed were we to allow his judgments to be 
lightly set aside in the short space of a magazine article. Colonel 


Henderson has proved beyond cavil that the Valley Campaign 


was a masterpiece of political strategy, and has also shown that 
its half dozen battles serve to demonstrate, in miniature, the 
whole range of military strategy. 


It has been wisely said that “the fictions of history are 
largely responsible for its facts.” It is for this reason that the 
hero of a biography, like a wife or a commanding officer, should 
ye placed upon a pedestal. Whilst admitting the accuracy of 
Professor Rose, we turn with zest to de Bourienne; from John- 
son’s “Lives of.the Poets’ to Boswell’s “Life of the Doctor.” 
There may be another, and perhaps seamier, side to Jackson’s ca- 
reer, but Colonel Henderson has done well to keep it from our 
sight. We want no blemishes or infirmities reproduced upon the 


*“Stonewall Jackson,” chap. vii. 


+ Not all his troops, as Major Redway suggests. 
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statue as it is reared for our delight, nor should we tolerate dirt 
to be flung at it in its glorious completeness. 

It is said sometimes, ‘I simply can’t read ‘Stonewall Jack- 
son,’ the fellow seems such a prig.’”’ To those who admire the 
character of the late Colonel Henderson this view seems almost 
incomprehensible, and certainly Jackson cannot have been con- 
sidered a prig by the thousands of Anglo-Saxon soldiers whose 
devotion he gained. He was not one of those afflicted with the 
military disease of active participation in prayer meetings and 
gospel readings; he merely gave every facility to his chaplains 
for carrying out their business in so far as it did not interfere 
with vital military processes. Like many another of the world’s 
captains, his piety and conviction gave a sincerity to his char- 
acter which compelled respect. This function of command is so 
important that, if it does not exist, it sometimes has to be simu- 
lated. Thus Napoleon: “My extreme youth, when I took com- 
mand of the army in Italy, rendered it necessary that I should 
evince great reserve of manners and the utmost severity of 
morals. This was indispensable to enable me to sustain author- 
ity over men so greatly my superiors in age and experience. I 
pursued a line of conduct in the highest degree irreproachable 
and exemplary. In spotless morality I was a Cato, and must 
have appeared such to all. I was a philosopher and a sage. My 
supremacy could be retained only by proving myself a better man 
than any other man in the army. Had I vielded to human weak- 
nesses, I should have lost my power.” In this world so full of 
doubts and fears, humanity clings to any man whose rule of con- 
duct appears fixed and to be relied upon, and most great leaders 
have realized how great a part steadfast religious belief plays 
in forming such a character. Even the dashing Michel Ney, on 
the eve of his execution, confessed that “never had he gone so 
boldly under fire as when he had first recommended his soul to 
God.” Some inkling of the magic of Jackson's power in this re- 
spect is brought home to us by those moving words used by one 
of the chaplains of the Valley Army on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of the Jackson monument at New Orleans: ‘When in 
Thine inscrutable decree it was ordained that the Confederacy 
should fail, it became necessary for Thee to remove Thy serv- 
ant, Stonewall Jackson.” How keen and earnest he must have 
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been, that even Heaven was deemed reluctant to disappoint him! 
Those who consider Jackson a prig probably have not realized 
the power of unostentatious religious sincerity on Anglo-Saxon 
masses. Even blasphemers appreciate a mind free from petti- 
ness or meanness—and such is essential nowadays, and in this 
country more than ever, for a leader of men. 

Attention has been drawn to the similarity between the 
American armies in the war of 1862 and our own Territorial 
Army,* and it is suggested that the conditions are so analogous 
that they are worthy of close study by our Territorial officers. 
This is true in a sense; but is not unfraught with danger. 

In a war between two, Powers a great deal depends, not 
only on the thoroughness of peace organization, but also on the 
“military atmosphere” created by peace training. A nation has 
its own ideas in these matters, and it is disconcerting to find that 
a possible rival, with just as much brain-power and hard work 
devoted to solving identical problems, arrives in many instances 
at precisely opposite conclusions. The solution is vital; one must 
be approximately correct, the other grievously wrong; but who 
can dare to prophesy? How well this is put by General Langlois: 
“We ought to’ realize that soldiers who are calted upon to com- 
mand, arrive upon the field of action with a military education 
which has been created and fostered in surroundings which are 
permeated by ideas, many of which are often erroneous... It is 
unjust to hold the chiefs of an army responsible for the mediocre 
results of an imperfect military education. The responsibility 
rests with those in higher authority, or rather it should be divided 
among all who form, as it were, the military atmosphere of their 
generation.” 

Now, in a civil war—‘the heat of a fever’”’—both sides have 
the same military atmosphere. The conditions in this respect are 
scrupulously fair, and the maneuvers on each side may be ex- 
pected to conform to the “field-day” of peace time. The oppos- 
ing commanders know each other’s mode of thought, the quality 
of their troops, and even the extent of their resources. This is 
the reason why the War of Secession, although the combatants 
were in most ways unequally matched, dragged on so much 
longer than the other wars of the last half century. 


* See an article by R. H. Beadon in National Defense, December, 1909. 
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It is safe to say that our Territorial Army will never be in- 
volved in a civil war. Its position is peculiar. Whilst our best 
regular troops are liable to be called away to engage a barbaric 
foe armed with jezails or assegais, our second line army may 
have to content itself with facing some Continental Corps which 
is at full strength without its reservists (7. ¢., at the acme of 
training). Reading of the appalling ignorance of military 
usages displayed by some of the Volunteer officers in the Amer- 
ican Civil War, one cannot but hope that, thanks to the gener- 
ously self-imposed training of our Volunteers and Territorials, 
we should, in the same conditions, be able to produce superior 
armies. Unfortunately our conditions are by no means likely 
to be the same. 

But I will not ‘adorn the tale.” Colonel Henderson has pro- 
vided his own antidote to any delusions which may exist on this 
subject in his essay on “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” 
where he indorses Lord Wolseley’s opinion that a single Army 
Corps of Regulars would have turned the scale in favor of either 
side. 

Science has made long strides since 1865. Artillery and 
musketry are much more complicated and the world’s standard 
of efficiency in these two crucial branches of the art military 
has greatly advanced, and calls for much keener specialization. 
Sea-power, also, has been revolutionized since the days of the 
Merrimac and Monitor. The armament which bottled up Port 
Arthur might have altered the whole course of the war, could 
some wizard’s wand have called it into being et the mouth of 
the James or the Potomac. On the other hand, no river craft 
nowadays could hope to deal with decently armed forts along 
the Mississippi. Balloons were used at Fredericksburg, and sev- 
eral times afterwards, with indifferent success; but had the 
Wright brothers been on the Federal side, we may imagine that 
a flight from Winchester over the Luray Valley would have 
played the devil with the strategy of Front Royal or of Port 
Republic.* and that a single Parsefal would have made private 


* Jackson might possibly have made his troops march and bivouac in for- 
ests, which will probably become much more important in these days of aerial 
scouting. Also tents will have to be khaki-colored or dyed in spots with pri- 
mary colors. 
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detectives a back number with McClellan and even have stultified 
the enterprise of Ashby and Stuart. 

With so many changes, it would seem, at first sight, that 
few reliable lessons could be gleaned from the study of such 
vicux jeux. Needless to say, this is not a fact. Notably because 
the methods of strategy and the laws of human nature are con- 
stant throughout the ages, but also because such a war teaches 
us that disappointments and surprises are sure to come and gives 
us an insight into their nature, and the determination; and 
adaptability necessary to overcome them. Colonel Henderson's 
history most markedly demonstrates the importance he attached 
to the dictum that the moral is to the physical as three to one; 
for the pages in which he discusses psychology, discipline, etc., 
bear very nearly that proportion to those devoted to armies, 
marches and material. And to subordinate officers the former are 
the really important pages. That the strategy is invaluable to those 
who need it is handsomely testified by Lord Roberts: ‘‘Whilst 
still thinking over this problem (what measures to adopt on 


outbreak of war) I read ‘Stonewall Jackson,’ and was much 


struck with the extraordinary effect which strategy—whether 
Lee’s or Jackson’s—had upon the campaign in Virginia, and also 


ith the result of Jackson's swift and unexpected movements, as 


described by Henderson. Bearing all this in mind, when ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the army in South Africa, I 
determined that the wisest thing to do, both from a military and 


as 1 : f : . are} 1, we 1¢] r 4 “710A 
political point of view, was to march on the capitals of the Orange 
vy x r 1 +1, 5 i ‘ ] { real- heir ¢ 117¢ 
Free State and the Transvaal, and so to break up their combina- 


1 . “yes 


It will be seen from this what a high opinion I had 


formed of Henderson’s abilities.” 

Most of us, however, will never be called upon to lead great 
armies, and for us the lessons of the American Civil War are the 
lessons of everyday dealings with the men in camp, on the 
+h, and on the battlefield. The mind well stored with prece- 
dent has confidence in its judgments when tried even in the most 


distracting and unexpected circumstances. It 1s not necessary 


+ What a bitter discouragement to a keen general the straggling and de- 
sertion must have been. Fancy, on the morning of an important battle, what 
opinion one would form of the patriotism of one’s countrymen on finding that 
half the strength of the army had sloped off to spend the harvest-time in their 


homes. Is it right to hope such conduct would be impossible in England? 
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to remember actual details—the example once learnt is apparently 
forgotten; but when occasion arises some tiny storehouse of 
the brain delivers up its treasure as though it had been waiting 
through the ages for that fateful moment. And what a mass of 
precedent is to be found in the many records of the American 
Civil War, all so readily accessible in our mother tongue. 
Colonel Henderson’s “Stonewall Jackson” is as easy and pleas- 
ant reading as any novel, and yet probably no book on the war 
is more instructive to British readers. Those who have no taste 
for military history do wrong to imagine that they derive any 
professional benefit from the “cram” books of dates, figures and 
“facts,” although at first sight these latter may appear to contain 
the very cream and essence of the subject. If military histories 
are too heavy reading for them, let them try and develop the 
taste (I believe it can be acquired) by reading some lighter books, 
such as H. M. Stanley’s recently published Autobiography (who 
had the doubtful, but in his case perhaps excusable, distinction 
of wearing both the Confederate and Federal uniform during 
the war) or that capital psychological novel of Stephen Crane’s, 
“The Red Badge of Courage.” From such military history we 
learn much to help us in our rules of conduct; our methods of 
dealing with and training men in peace-time, preserving dis- 
cipline, and such-like common but important matters. 

Military history should be the parade-ground of the intellect. 
As the soldier drills and drills until the movements started by a 
certain word of command become his second nature, so should 
the officer think and think. ““To be able to think with vigor, with 
clearness, and with depth, in the recess of the cabinet, is a fine 
intellectual demonstration,” says Disraeli, “but to think with 
equal vigor, clearness, and depth amidst bullets appears the 
loftiest exercise and the most complete triumph of the human 
faculties.” 

Military history also teaches us that “whatever men have 
done, men may.” “The heroic example of other days is in great 
part the source of courage in each generation, and men walk up 
composedly to the most perilous enterprises, beckoned onwards 
by the shadow of the braves that were.” 
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And military history is found in biographies, memoirs, 
diaries and dispatches—in the human documents of the forced 
march and the battlefield. Not in the chronological compilations 
of the pedagogues—drear skeletons in alluring (and usually 
costly) sarcophagi. 












































CLASSIFICATION OF SADDLE HORSES ACCORD- 
ING TO THEIR WEIGHT AND GIRTH. 








% expert jury of well known judges of horse flesh in 
France, has just rendered a decision of considerable 
interest to buyers of horses intended for the cavalry. 

Leaving aside the questions of necessary conformation 
and action, saddle horses have heretofore been required to 
possess a certain more or less well defined relation between 
height and weight, according to the pounds they may be ex- 
pected to carry: The jury of the Paris horse show this year 
has discussed this question in all its aspects. 

They asked themselves if some fairly definite rule of 
guidance could not be found to help it in its classifications 
and decisions. The answer is the following, in which for 
the first time, as far as we know the relation existing be- 
tween weight of horse, girth and weight to be carried are 
definitely specified. 

Conformation of back and size of cannon bone being 
satisfactory, the following rule is considered based upon ex- 
perience: 
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A horse weighing at least 1,045 pounds. with a girth of 


> 
at least 71 inches, should readily carry a minimum of 209 
pounds on his back. 

A horse weighing at least 935 pounds with girth of 69 
inches, should carry from 187 to 209 pounds. 

Such horses are divided into two classes, according to 
height: First, those standing 15 hands 2% inches or over; 
Second, those under this. 

A horse weighing not over 825 pounds, with girth 67 
inches, should not carry more than 187 pounds. 

It is to be remarked in this connection that French Cuir- 
assier horses have to carry about 280 pounds, dragoon horses 
(corresponding about to our cavalry mount) 250 pounds, and 
light cavalry 235 pounds. 

The above classification, therefore, is not carried far 
enough to apply to these categories as such, but stop at 
weights usual in horses ridden for sport and pleasure. 

7 oe 


REMOUNTS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


4 


> 


ees details respecting the remounts for 1909 are as 


follows: 
a. In Prussia. 





Number of Offered | 

Province o1 Markets 7a Number Number | Per 

Country. Maint- Sale Selected Sought. | Cent. 
East Prussia 257 | 12,666 7,433 6,561 | 52 
West Prussia 3 1,499 676 489 | 35 
Posen 4 53 1,953 963 728 37 
Schlessia - ( 26 85 6c | 27 
Brandenberg . 16 418 190 165 | 40 
Pommern 18 479 244 225 47 
Hannover. aes 53 2,712 1,276 1,250 46 
Schleswig Holstein 33 1,408 433 425* | 30 
Rheinland 3 336 5 32** 10 
Mecklenburg 52 2,079 1,061 924 | 45 
Oldenburg Ri lade 10 268 65 61 2 
Berlin 1 I | rd 
Total 552 23.96 12,481 | 10,926 | 6 

1 4 4 9 4 
Total igo8 529 23,820 12,520 | 10,949 46 
Total 1907 : ion 23:270 1... | 10,817 | 46 
Total ree | a5 22.954 |.. | 10,704 | 47 


* Including about 65 cold-blooded for heavy field artillery, 
** Only cold-blooded. 
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AVERAGE PRICE: 


RMR ciecra Gbyscale sub te, Be Sin lots Sub axe Rieke SERS EOE BRIS pe OAR ataaee M. 1065=$253 
TGOSs 6658. Wieiedes “we wig wien dees M. 1045=$249 
1907 : Se aoe ; sven His le Ohvtae ck M. 1025= $244 
1906 ; ; Sea gad Bl itieveehens Sth aensers M. 1000=$238 


b. In Bavarta. 


Of the 612 remounts collected within her own borders, 
Bavaria bought 350=57% ; in East Prussia, 791 out of 939, 
84% ; in Holstein, 284 out of 291, 86% ; the average age of 
these remounts being 3 to 3% years. In addition to the 
above, 120 matured artillery remnmounts were purchased in 
Hamburg, and for the machine gun companies 28 from 
Bavaria and 52 from Holstein. For young remounts 1000 
Marks ($238.) were paid; for matured remounts 1300 Marks 
($310.); and for machine-gun remounts, 1430 Marks ($340.) 
Matured remounts only are bought from the dealers. 


c. In Saxony. 


The Saxon Remount Commissiou purchased 970 of the 
1423 remounts offered for sale=68%. Of this number, 236 
remounts were secured within the limits of Saxony, and 
from which 96 were taken. In East Prussia 763 were 
bought out of 1020; in West Prussia 13 out of 15; in Han- 
over, 18 out of 32; and in Holstein, 80 out of 120. Of the 
total number of remounts purchased, 235 were bought from 
dealers and 735 from breeders. 

The total number of matured remounts purchased by 
the commission was 510 (= 80%) out of 636 which were 
offered for sale. Four (4) of this number were bought in 
Saxony; 322 (out of 400 offered) in East Prussia; 94 (out of 
130 offered) in Posen; and go (out of 100 offered) in Hol- 
stein. Of the total number of remounts purchased 428 were 
bought from dealers and 82 from breeders. The average 
price for young remounts was Marks 1037 ($245) and for 
matured remounts (cold-blooded) 1350 Marks, ($321); for 
warm-blooded 1135 Marks, ($270). 
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dad. In Wuerttemberg. 


Wuerttemberg secures her 4 and 4% year remounts from 
Prussian Remount Depots—-an average of 255 each year 
which are immediately assigned to the different regiments. 
The artillery remounts are secured, partly within her own 
borders and partly from North Germany. The total number 
of remounts purchased by the Remount Commission was 
252 (=—61%), out of 413 offered for sale. Of this number 
73 were from Wuerttemberg, 54 from Holstein, 42 from ’ 
West Prussia, and 83 from East Prussia. Average price: 





Marks 1069, ($254). 

The total number of remounts offered for sale in the 
German Empire was 28,478 of which 14,247 (=50 % ) were 
bought. 

The following shows the number received from the prin- 


cipal breeding districts: 





Num! 
.Province Offers Per Cent 
For Sa 
East Prussia ; 15,108 8,520 57 
West Prussia 1,466 544 38 
Posen 2,085 §22 40 
Holstein 2,145 1,069 50 
Tannover 2,744 1,268 46 
oa 
& 
UNITED STATES FIELD ARTILLERY | 
ASSOCIATION. . 


» awe United States Field Artillery Association was organi- 

zed at Fort Riley, Kansas, June 7th, in an enthusiastic 
meeting which was presided over by Lieutenant Colonel Eli 
D. Hoyle, 6th Field Artillery, and attended by thirty-three 
regular and forty-eight National Guard field artillery officers, 
Every regiment of field artillery, except the Second, was 
represented; and eighteen states were represented by officers 





of the National Guard. 
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The objects of the Association, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, are to promote the efficiency of the field artillery by 
maintaining its best traditions; to publish a journal for dis- 
seminating professional knowledge and furnishing informa- 
tion as to the field artillery’s progress, development and best 
use in campaign; to cultivate with the other arms, a com- 
mon understanding of the powers and limitations of each ; 
to foster a feeling of interdependence among the different 
arms and of hearty codperation by all; and to promote 
understanding between the regular and militia forces by a 
closer bond. 

Membership in the Association is divided into two classes 
active and associate. Commissioned officers on the active 
lists of the field artillery of the regular army and of the or- 
ganized militia of the several states are eligible to active 
membership. The following are eligible to associate mem- 
bership: Commissioned officers on the retired lists of the 
regular army and of the organized militia of the several 





states; those who, as commissioned officers, either regular, 
milita or volunteer, have served with batteries or larger units 
of field artillery in time of war; commissioned officers of the 
regular army and of the organized militia of the several 
states not now belonging to the field artillery, who have 
served at least one year as commissioned officers in field 
artillery; general officers of the regular army and of the 
organized militia of the several states; all commissioned 
officers and former officers of the United States Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, and of the organized militia and volun- 
teers in good standing, not included in the classification 
hereinabove set forth; and those in civil life whose applica- 
tions are approved by the Executive Council. 

The headquarters of the association are to be in Wash- 
ington. The Executive Council, elected for two years, is 
composed of: Colonel Montgomery M. Macomb, 6th Field 
Artillery; Captain Fox Connor, Ist Field Artillery; Captain 
Oliver L. Spaulding, jr., 5th Field Artillery; Captain John 
F. O’Ryan, F. A., N. G. of N. Y.; Captain Robert H. Tyn- 
dall, F. A., N. G. of Ind. 
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It is provided in the constitution that three of the mem- 
bers of the Council shall be officers of the regular army and 
that two shall be officers of the organized militia. The 
officers of the Association will be appointed by the Council 
as follows: A president who shall be an officer of the reg- 
ular army from among the members of the Council; a vice- 
president to be selected from among the active members of 
the Association; a secretary-editor who shall be an officer 
of the regular army; and a treasurer who shall be an officer 
stationed or residing in Washington D.C. 

This is the first time that National Guard officers have 
been accorded full rights as active members of a service as- 
sociation or have been given representation on the executive 
council of such an association, and it is believed that the in- 
timacy arising from this close affiliation will hold the interest 
of the National Guard officers and prove very beneficial to 
them. All of the officers of the camp of instruction for 
National Guard field artillery officers now at Fort Riley have 
enthusiastically enrolled as members of the Association. 

The publication of a field artillery journal has been long 
desired by all the officers of that arm, and at this particular 
stage in the development of field artillery it is well nigh in- 
dispensable. On account of the relatively small number of 


ligible to active membership in the Assoctation, it 


1 
1¢ 


oimcers e 


: 
is essential that every one who is eligible should join the 
Association without delay. Any person eligible to member- 
ship may become a member by making a written applica 
tion to the secretary and paying the first year’s dues. The 
annual dues of the Association shall be fixed by the Execu- 
tive Council, but shall not exceed four dollars per year. 
Active members are entitled to receive all publications 
issued by the Association, and associate members are en- 
titled to receive the journal without payment other than the 
annual dues. Temporarily, applications for membership 
should be addressed to Captain W. J. Snow, Fort Riley, 


Kansas. 
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ESTIMATION DISTANCE TABLE. 


To the Editor: 

Within the last month I have devised, compiled and com- 
puted an Estimation Distance Table for use with troops 
when training men in the preliminary drills and in the 
record practice in the estimation of distance. I was first in- 
duced to work out this table on account of the labor that I 
saw was involved each day when I endeavored to have the 
percentages made by my men in the preliminary estimation 
drills, posted daily for their information, on the bulletin 
board. The commanding officer and a great many other 
officers examined it and were of the opinion that it was such 
an excellent thing that they desired it printed and accord- 
ingly it was printed by the Military Record Filing Co., of 
83 Merchant Street, Honolulu, H. T. The organizations at 
this post have all used this table this season in both pre- 
liminary and record estimation drills, and all are of the 
opinion that it is a great labor saving device. It possesses 
the virtue that it is simple. 

I have, therefore, decided to send it to you thinking that 
possibly you might deem it of sufficient importance and 
benefit to the service at large to publish it in the JOURNAL. 

I would highly esteem any criticism upon it, for my sole 
object in originating it was to save time and labor, and the 
use of it for a short time in actual experience will demon- 
strate that it accomplishes its purpose. If it has any faults, 
which it may have, although the use of it so far.here has 
not shown them, any criticism or suggestion as to its im- 
provement would be appreciated. 

EXPLANATION OF TABLE. 

The first line of horizontal figures are the actual ranges 
from 350 yards to 1200 yards, whereas those in vertical col- 
umns under these are the estimates. At the left hand of 


the sheet is a column of figures from 350 yards to 1200 yards, 
these figures correspond to the range estimated by any par- 
ticular man. The use of the table can be best illustrated by 
a few examples. 
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Suppose that a soldier makes the following five estimates: 
550 yards, 700 yards, 950 yards, 1050 yards, 1200 yards, and 
also suppose that the actual distances are respectively: 600 
yards, 750 yards, goo yards, 1000 yards, 1100 yards. Taking 
the table, glancing along the line of actual ranges until column 
headed “600” is reached, now pass down this vertical column 
headed “600” until opposite 550" at the left side of the 
table and note that the percentage is found to be 91.67; that 
is the percentage made by the soldier in this estimate. 

In the second estimate where the actual range was “750” 
yards and the estimate was “700,” take the column under 
actual range headed ‘'750,”’ and pass down this until opposite 
700" and note the percentage which is 93.33; this is the 
percentage made in second estimate. Pursue the same 
course with third estimate and you ascertain that the per- 
centage is 94.44; the percentage in the fourth estimate wil! 
be found to be 95.00, and in the fifth case the percentage 
will, in a similar manner, be found to be 90.91. The esti- 


mates are then: 


ist - - 91.67 
2d - 93-33 
3d ~ 94-44 
4th - 95.00 
sth - g0.gI 
Total - 465.35 
Divided by 5 - §)465.35 
Average - 93.07. Final qualification, Expert Rifleman. 


The table can be used similarly in any other case. 

Under each vertical column will be found the tabular 
difference for that column, that is, each set of figures in any 
particular column will be found to differ by an amount that 
is equal to the tabular difference from the set of figures 
either preceeding or following them. For example take 
column headed ‘“‘4o00."’. The first percentage in this column 
opposite 350 is 87.50, the tabular difference is 12.50, hence 
adding 12.50 to 87.50 should give the next set of figures be- 
low in this same column. Again taking the first set of 
figures under 950, which is 36.84, the tabular difference in 
this case is 5.263 and adding these two sets of figures we 
obtain 42.10. In this case the table shows 42.11, but if the 
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percentages had been carried out to three places it would 
have been found that the figures resulting are 36.842 plus 
5-263 = 42.105 = 42.11. It may, therefore be stated that this 
table is correct to 1-100 of 1%, which is sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. 

It may be asked what is the advantage derived from these 
tabular differences? Simply that it affords the means of as- 
certaining with little labor what an estimate of any number 
of yards might be. The tabular difference in each case 
corresponds to a difference of 50 yards, therefore 1-50 of the 
tabular difference will in any case correspond to 1 yard. 

Suppose the estimate were 560 yards (though according 
to the manual and to the practice here, estimates are only 
made of fifty yard intervals), how could the percentage be 
obtained? 

The nearest tabulated percentage is (supposing the range 
to be 600 yards, and estimate 560 yards) 91.67 (550 yards), 


the tabular difference is in this case 8.33 corresponding to 


50 yards, therefore for ten yards, it would be 1-5 of this tab- 
ular difference or 1.66, which added to 91.67 gives 93.33 as 
the required percentage. In case of estimates differing by 
25 yards from the tabular cstiinate, it is only necessary to 
take half of the tabular difference and add to or subtract 
from the nearest tabulated percentage, according to circum- 
stances. 

It will be noted that where an estimate is double the actual 
range that the error committed is equal to the actual range 
and therefore the percentage made is zero. For example, 
suppose that the estimate be 800 yards, whereas the range 
was 400 yards, this is an exaggerated case but it illustrates 
the principle, the error made is double the actual range and 
therefore zero. 

Again, the firing regulations made no allowance for over 
estimates as distinguished from under estimates. There isa 
vast difference, so far as practical results are concerned. In 
case a soldier makes an over estimate of an actual range of 
1000 yards, his estimate being, say 1200 yards, and he sets 
his sight and shoots consistently according to his estimate, 
he has little or no chance of hitting his target. On the 
other hand if he were to under estimate the range by 200 
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yards and set his sights accordingly there would be the pos- 
sibility that he might ricochet and hit his target. Of course 
aman who makes an over estimate commits a far greater 
error than one who under estimates any given range. Ac- 
cording to the manual, however, no cognizance is taken of 
this and theoretically he commits the same error when he 
makes an over estimate as he does when he makes the corre- 
sponding under estimate. In the computation of this table 
no allowance has been made for this, as under the regulations 
none could be made, but the facts stated are none the less 
true, and this should be corrected when the Firing Regula- 
tions are revised. 
HARRY O. WILLIARD, 
Captain Fifth Cavalry. 
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As will be seen from the report given herewith below, 
there were fourteen solutions submitted to Non-commissioned 
Officers’ Problem No. 2. This evidence of the interest be- 
ing taken in these problems by the non-commissioned officers 
of cavalry is very gratifying, although there was a falling 
off in the number of solutions submitted by those of the 
regular service. 

Owing to an unfortunate misunderstanding as to the con- 
ditions regarding the submission of solutions to these prob- 
lems, a number of those to Problem No. 1, were received 
after the time specified for their receipt, that is on or before 
the tenth of the second month after the publication of the 
problem. That is, Problem No. 1, having been published 
in the March number of the JOURNAL, the solutions for the 
same should have reached the Editor of the JOURNAL not 
later than the tenth day of May. 

This rule was adopted in order that the best solution 
might be published in the succeeding number of the JOURNAL 
or before interest in the problem had died out. This, of 
course, shut out our non-commissioned officers in the Philip- 
pines from competing, but the Executive Committee, in 
drafting this rule, thought it best to have the solutions follow 
the publication of the problem as soon as practicable in order 
to avoid the complaint that interest in them was lost when 
published several months later, as was formerly the case. 

EDITOR. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER'S PROBLEM NO. 2, 


THE Ebiror :—Fourteen solutions of this problem were 
received by the committee. Most of the solutions were 
eminently practical and of a high order of merit. 

Satisfactory provisions were generally made for carrying 
the explosives. If possible each stick of dynamite should be 
wrapped in a piece of soft cloth (an undershirt, sock or 
something of the kind) and all the sticks then firmly tied 
together in a flannel shirt or piece of blanket. The result- 
ing bundle or bundles could be well carried either on the 
person or strapped on the saddle. If placed in the saddle 
pockets, the latter should be tied down so as to prevent flap- 
ping against the sides of the horse during a trot or gallop. 

In most of the solutions the patrol very properly kept to 
the road and did not attempt to send out flankers. Speed is 
essential and flankers would delay progress. 

In most of the solutions the patrol leader sent a couple 
of men ahead of himasa point. It is believed that he might 
better himself be at the extreme front as was done in the 
prize winning solution. In this position he can observe for 
himself instead of having to depend upon the observation of 
someone else and can better command his patrol by signals, 

The estimates as to the amount of dynamite required 
varied greatly, from one or two pounds to twelve pounds or 
more. ‘Three or four pounds if well placed should be ample, 
but six or eight pounds might well be taken so as to have 
extra sticks in case the first charges failed to destroy the 
bridge. 

In most of the solutions a message was sent back to Fort 
Leavenworth as soon as the hostile patrol was met. It is be- 
lieved, however, that in view of the small size of your patrol, 
the importance of the mission assigned to it, and the possi- 
bility of its having to fight in order to accomplish its mission, 
it is inadvisable to detach any men at present. It would be 
an entirely different matter if the hostile force met were a 
considerable body of troops or if, from the situation, it was 
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not to be expected that small hostile patrols would be seen. 

The solutions signed ‘‘ Pendleton,” ‘“ Raffles,” “Smith,” 
‘Komatser,”” and “English,” were considered the best of 
those submitted. The first named, signed ‘* Pendleton,” has 
been selected as the prize winner and is published herewith. 
With reference to this solution it is believed that in view of 
the close country passed through the rearmost members of 
the patrol should be kept more ‘closed up.” The move- 
ment across the country from Currans would on the ground 
cause the loss of much valuable time, but this is not evident 
from the map alone, and hence is not considered incorrect. 
It is also believed that one man should be left to hold the 
horses. To tie the horses and leave them unguarded might 
result in the patrol losing its mounts. A mounted man 
might well be sent to the top of Sentinel Hill. From there 
he can see a long distance, can early observe the approach 
of any hostile force and can then promptly join the rest of 
the patrol near the bridge. 

LEROY ELTINGE, 
Captain 15th Cavalry. 
ROGER S. FIrcn, 
Captain 2d Cavalry. 
Committee 


{n accordance with the above report, the prize for the 
best solution of Non-commissioned Officers’ Problem No. 2, 
is awarded to First Sergeant A. W. Booraem, Troop 3, 
Squadron “A,” N.G., N. Y. 

The other four solutions noted as being among the best 
were submitted by members of the same troop as follows: 

‘“‘Raffles’’— Lance Corporal Prentice Strong. 

‘*Smith’’— Corporal Howard Payne. 

“ Komaster’’—Sergeant Stanton Whitney. 

“English '’— Lance Corporal Walter C. McClure. 

EDITOR. 
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SOLUTION. 


I. One one-half pounds of dynamite will cut a plate one 
foot wide by three-fourths inch thick. Girder would prob- 
ably not be as large as that. I would, therefore, need one 
and one-half pounds or six sticks of eight ounces each. 

I would equip each trooper and myself with six sticks 
and detonators. Sticks to be carried in saddle bags, well 
wrapped in underwear and towels. Detonators to be carried 
on person. Both sticks and detonators on off side to give max- 
imum shelter in case of firing. Each man is then equipped 
sufficiently to destroy bridge at least in part. 

II. I would follow the roads mentioned in following 
formation: Myself and one trooper in the lead on opposite 
sides of the road, one trooper about 25 yards in rear, the 
other two, a couple of hundred yards still further back. I 
would take leading unit to avoid necessity of signals as far 
as possible. I would keep the odd man near in case of 
necessity for sending up side roads, etc. ‘The rear pair as 
far to rear as conformation of road and land permit, about 
200 or 300 yards to insure their escape if necessary. 

It is not my mission to discover the enemy, its patrols, ete. 
Therefore I would proceed as rapidly as possible along roads 
indicated, observing so much of country as was in sight for 
purpose of avoiding enemy and preventing interference with 
mission. 

III. On discovering patrol I would endeavor to avoid it. 
It is not my mission either to report or to resist them unless 
there is no alternative and my original mission has failed. 

I should avoid them by turning to the right ( North) and 
making detour as far as Curran’s. Atchison’s Hill on left 
would probably be occupied by one of their patrol for obsers 
vation. 

In making detour I should proceed well to north so that 
if discovered enemy would be lead to believe I was making 
for Wagner's Point. Passing Curran’s I should proceed 
across country parallel to the road so as to have alternative 
if going South or North of Sentinel Hill according to de- 
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velopments and proceed as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with safety and observation. 

(6) TIintend to carry out original order unless prevented 
by superior force. I would not report discovery of patrol 
as presence of enemy generally is known to commander and 
I cannot afford to take man from my patrol. 

IV. (a) On arriving at bridge dispositions would de- 
pend on circumstances. I would leave horses at nearest 
convenient tree until ready to fire charges when I would 
withdraw them tosafe distance. If pressed for time I would 
use all the men at the bridge. If not, I would leave one 
man with horses as a general lookout. 

In case of opposition I would place four men in most ad- 
vantageous positions according to position of enemy and 
would meet opposition by making a stand, developing enemy’s 
force as far as possible and then go in person, probably by 
river bed to avoid discovery to bridge to fix and fire charges. 

There is nothing to be gained by putting a man up each 
road to report an advance as their time and labor at bridge 
is worth more than such service. 

(6) One one-half pounds dynamite would cut any one 
girder. This means six sticks would probably do the work. 
would fasten five sticks in the angle at the center of the 
upper and six on the center of the lower chords on each 
side of the bridge; if time permitted fastening them around 
girder or if not, just tying them on top of lower chord and 
underneath upper chord. If still undisturbed, I would fire 
these charges and observe results and prepare second charge 
if necessary. 

If greatly pressed for time and working alone, I would 
take saddle bags and fill them full of dynamite with detona- 
tors and fasten to center of lower chord, if possible. If not, 
then just inside angle at end of bridge. 

V. There would be no necessity for sending a message 
unless circumstances arose which made it advisable to re- 
main in observation after destroying bridge instead of re- 
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porting in person. In this event I would send message by 


two men. 
FRENCHMAN’S, 3 June, ro. 
10:30 A. M. No. t. 
FROM FRENCHMAN’S PATROL. 
To Commanding Officer Independent Cavalry: 
Pursuant to instructions I have destroyed bridge at Frenchman’s. 
At 9:30 a. M. I discovered and avoided enemy's patrol of five menat E. F. 
No further evidences of enemy as yet. Will remain in observation at Sentinel 
Hill until dark, unless recalled, and endeavor to interrupt and destroy patrol 
referred to. Am sending report by two men. Have (or have not) heard 
detonations in vicinity of Millwood bridge. 
PENDLETON, 
Sergeant. 
Respectfully submitted, 
‘* PENDLETON.” 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ PROBLEM NO. 3. 


SITUATION. 


A large mixed force, of which your troop is a part, has 
arrived in Kickapoo from the north and has halted there. 
Your troop has been ordered to reconnoiter for the enemy 
who is reported as advancing toward Leavenworth from the 
south. 

Your troop has arrived at West End Parade in Fort 
Leavenworth and your troop commander there gives you the 
following verbal orders: 

‘T have heard nothing more about the enemy. The troop 
is now going to PRISON HILL. You will move out quickly at 
once with the leading three sets of fours as advance guard 
marching via PRISON LANE.” 

REQUIRED. 

1. Write out the verbal order you would give to your 
advance guard. 

2. Presuming that the main body of the troop moved 


out at a walk at the same time that you began the deploy- 
ment of your advance guard. 
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(a) Give the location and strength of the various ele- 
ments of your advance guard when its point has reached the 
spur just north of U.S. Pen. 

(6) Indicate your own position. 

(c) About where will the head of the main body of the 
troop be at this time? 

3. When you reach the crest of Long Ridge you can 
see marching on the road from Ninth Street and Metro- 
politan Avenue toward the U.S. Pen a force of dismounted 
men in several bodies, increasing in size from front to rear. 
You judge you can see 100 men and dust is rising on Me- 
tropolitan Avenue back of these. 

(a) What are your conclusions as to what you have 
seen? 

(6) What do you do now? 

(c) If you should send a message to your troop com- 
mander, what is the message and would you write it out or 
send it verbally by a messenger? 


(4) You look back from Long Ridge and see your troop 
turn westward. In a minute or two a messenger arrives 
with instructions to you from your troop commander as 
follows: 

“The troop marches via 12 and Atchison Cross. I will 
send out a new advance guard. You with your detachment 
will follow the troop as a flank and rear guard.” 

(a) How do you intend to carry out this order? 

(6) What instructions do you send to the men in your 
point and to those out as flankers on your left? 


5. As the troop approaches 12, you see that it takes the 
gallop, turns due west up the ravine and disappears in the 
woods. When you arrive at 12 you are fired upon by what 
you take to be about eight or ten dismounted men from the 
direction of the railroad cuts south of 12. 

What do you do now? 
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Military This book was written for use as a text 
Topography.* book in the Department of Edgineering, 


Army Service School, and contains all that 
the average line officer requires to know of the subject. It 
is divided into three parts, viz: Military Map Reading, Mil- 
itary Topographic Surveying and Military Sketching. 

The first part is a revision of the author’s book on map 
reading, 8,000 copies of which were issued to the Organized 
Militia by the Militia Division of the War Department. 
This book has filled a long felt want and has been enthusi- 
astically received by officers of the regular army and militia. 
[t is very complete and yet so simply written that it has 
been used with great success in the instruction of officers 
and non-commissioned officers. 

The second part on surveying treats of just the matter 
that a line officer should know, and embodies the experience 
of the Department of Engineering in the instruction of line 

*“MILITARY ToroGRAPHY FOR THE MosiLte Lanp Forces.” by Captain 
C. QO. Sherrill, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., Instructor, Department of 
Engineering, Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Three hun- 
dred and fifty pages 534 x 834, 170 figures and one map 18x24 inches, bound in 
cloth, Published by the author and supplied to officers of the army by the 
Secretary of the Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, General 
agents: The U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and the 
U.S. Infantry Association, Washington, D.C. Price, $2.50. 
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officers at the Service Schools for the past four years. 
Special attention is devoted to plane table work, which has 
been found to be the best method of making accurate mili- 
tary topographic surveys and to be an excellent preparation 
for the use of the hand plane table, which is used in making 
rapid military sketches. 

The use, adjustments and care of the transit and level 
are explained and each instrument is clearly illustrated with 
the names of all the parts tabulated and shown on the figures. 

One chapter is devoted to the instruments used in finish- 
ing maps, and the methods of using them. Another chapter 
treats of the reproduction of maps by mechanical and photo- 
graphic methods. 

The third part on sketching was used this year at the 
} 


Service School in pamphlet form and proved to be an ex- 


cellent text book on the subject. It is the only book on 
sketching by which an officer can learn to make -rapid 
sketches without the aid of an-instructor. It embodies the 


¢ 


results of the experience of line officers at the Service 
Schools for the last four years, during which time there has 
been a marked improvement in the quality and rapidity 
with which the sketches have been made. This part of the 
book is especially adapted for instruction in the use of the 
new sketching case issued by the Engineer Department, and 
used for the past two years at the Service Schools. 

Chapter I, of the part on Sketching treats of sketches, 


scales, measurements made in sketching, estimation of dis- 


o 
+} 


tances. Chapter II contains the method of measuring hori- 
zontal distances, instruments used in position and outpost 
sketching, estimation of slopes, estimation of differences of 
elevation, what military sketches should show, classification 
of sketches. Chapter III gives the methods of sketching, 
horizontal location of points, methods of contouring, execu- 
tion of a position sketch, methods of work, contouring the 
sketch, points to be observed in sketching, execution of out- 
post sketches. Chapter IV contains the following: Exe- 
cution of a road sketch, methods of work dismounted, loca- 
tion of horizontal details, contouring the road sketch, road 
sketching mounted, execution of place sketches, exercises in 
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sketching. Chapter V treats of topographical reconnais- 
sance reports; road and river reconnaissance ; reconnaissance 
of railroads, woods or forests, mountains, camps, positions. 

In an appendix are tables for the reduction of stadia 
measurements; natural sines and cosines, and common loga- 
rithms, with explanations of their use. 

All mathematical demonstrations are limited to the 
actual necessities of the case, and where possible, figures are 
used to illustrate problems. 

The book is well illustrated by over 150 figures and 
plates; it is logically arranged, the paragraphs are numbered 
and there is a good index; the type is large and clear, and 
the binding heavy and durable. 


i. A. W. 
A Course As set forth in the preface, the text is in- 
in Spanish.* tended fora course of instruction in con- 


ventional Spanish. It has been written 
as a text book for use in the Army Service Schools, where 
the period devoted tothe study of languages; is unfortunately 
but necessarily, limited, and where the fundamentals are the 
first consideration, but the student who has mastered this 
text has gained a working knowledge of the language, anda 
foundation from which he can make (if he should desire) a 
more extensive research into the refinements of Spanish 
grammar and literature. 

The scheme of the work is not essentially different from 
that of other methods of instruction, but its prime object of 
giving a useful vocabulary in dealing with subjects which 
present themselves in daily life is consistently pursued 
throughout. Beginning with orthography, pronunciation and 
syllabification, the article, the noun, with the simplest sent- 
ences, the student is taken progressively in the forty-six 
chapters through the use of the tenses and modes, the pas- 
Sive voice and its reflective substitutes, the distinctions be- 

* «A CouRSE IN SPANISH.” Prepared by the Department of Languages, 


Army Service Schools. Army Service Schoois Press. 
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tween ‘Ser’ and “Estar,” the use of the pronouns and 
possessive adjectives, the distinctions between “por” and 
“para,” etc., and the essential grammatical rules are ex- 
plained and exercises given therein. Each exercise is pre- 
ceded by a vocabulary containing words to be employed. 
These exercises in the latter part of the text deal with 
single general subject, as the Army, Navy, Railways, 
Stores, Hotels, etc., but with sentences so varied as to meet 
the requirements of expression. These exercises are in two 
halves, Spanish and English. ‘The English part is the ex- 
ercise proper. The Spanish to be used mainly to accustom 
the ear to Spanish sounds. 

Every fifth chapter, after the simplest rules are explained 
is a review of the exercises given in the four preceding ones. 

The fundamental rules given in the beginning are elabo- 
rated in the latter part of the text, and the repetition neces- 
sary for fixing the grammatical rules in the memory of the 
student is obtained. 

An appendix contains the conjugations of verbs in the 
various classes with references to the paragraphs in the text 
in which the irregular verbs are actually used in the ex- 

An excellent index of fourteen pages adds greatly to the 
blesome point 


value of the text, making reference to any trou 


The work is well thought out, the sentences generally 


natural, always rational, and the text as a whole gives the 
impression of being a very useful and practical scheme for 
the attainment of a speaking acquaintance with the Spanish 

While written primarily for use as a text book in the 
Army Service Schools, it will prove useful to those who are 
endeavoring, without the aid of an instructor, to gain a 
working knowledge of Spanish. 

As to its value to an officer who contemplates taking the 
course in the Army Service Schools, the text speaks for itself. 
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Machine Gun ‘This is a book of 260 pages, printed in 
Tactics.* large type and well bound. So little 
study has been given to Machine Gun 
Tactics by our service in general that such a book as this 
one ought to prove an eye opener to the possibilities of 
this relatively new arm. The author quotes freely from 
accounts of the late Russo-Japanese War, where machine 
guns, according to many of the observers played a very im- 
portant role to sustain the principles he enunciates. Reports 
of American observers and articles that have appeared in 
the CAVALRY JOURNAL are referred to and give an added 
interest to this book for the American officer. ‘To those 
who are entrusted with developing the proper tactical use of 
machine guns in our service, this book is commended. No 
officer alive to his profession will regard its cost otherwise 
than money well spent. 
The following table of contents gives an idea of its scope; 
it will be noted that two full chapters are devoted to the use 


of this weapon with the cavalry: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Chapter I. Description and Organization. 
Chapter II]. General Principles. 

Chapter III. With Independent Cavalry. 
Chapter IV. With Protective Cavalry. 
Chapter V Employment with Infantry. 


Chapter VI. Employment with Infantry. (Continued.) 
Chapter VII. In Fortress Warfare. 

Chapter VIII. In Minor Operations. 

Chapter IX. Machine Guns of Different Countries, 


*“MacHINE Gun Tactics,” by Captain R. V. K. Applin, D. S. O. Hugh 


Rees, London, tgto. Price six shillings, net. 


i Des 
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Cavalry in War A new book by General Frederick von 
and Peace.* Bernhardi on the role, tactics, training 
and organization of cavalry, has just appeared in the Ger- 
man. An authorized English Translation has been made 
and is now being published by Hugh Rees, Ltd., and the 
U.S. Cavalry Association. 

An extended critical review of this work will appear in 
the September number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

The following are extracts from a review of the book 
which was prepared by the British General Staff : 

“In this important work General v. Bernhardi examines 
and develops his previously expressed views on modern cav- 
alry by the light of history and of the recently published 
German “Cavalry Drill Regulations.” 

“In introducing his subject the author agrees in a measure 
with those who hold that, of all the arms, cavalry has suf- 
fered most in value through the improvement in modern 
weapons, but he maintains that, in certain directions, its 
sphere of usefulness has extended and requires to be dealt 
with by new methods. 

“Speaking generally, he holds that the great decisive 


‘avalry charge is a thing of the past though still a possi- 


Ca 
bility, and bears out his contention by reference to history 
and by close reasoning. At the same time he shows how 


} 


easily such attacks may be warded off and how in future it 
will be necessary to pave the way for them with fire action 
and thus introduce a mixed element into the fight. 

“The services of exploration, of screening and of raids 

have, he says, become by far the most important duties of 
modern cavalry. 
‘This book is divided under three main headings, the rdle 
of cavalry, peace training and organization, The first of 
these occupies two-thirds of the book and deals with almost 
every phase of cavalry duties in war. 

“CAVALRY IN WAR AND Peace.” A critical survey of the role, Tactics, 
Training and Organization of Cavalry,” by General Frederick von Bernhardi. 


by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. S. O., Fourth ( Royal 
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“He can find no light in history from the time of Frede- 
rick the Great and Napoleon right up to the latest examples 
in Manchuria, as to the proper conduct of cavalry in a future 
war, but thinks of all campaigns the American Civil War 
can most profitably be studied by cavalry officers. 

“He deals first with the service of reconnaissance from 
the point of view of the army cavalry down to that of the 
small patrol. This is followed by a chapter on screens 
which the author classes as offensive and defensive. The 
former is only used by an advancing army and where a de- 
fensive screen cannot be formed. It consists of patrols 
pushed up all roads leading to the front supported by 
stronger bodies of cavalry, cyclists and where necessary the 
other arms. The defensive screen consists of patrols hold- 
ing the approaches in chosen localities (especially woods) 
and supported by formed bodies ready to attack the enemy 
should he break through. The author remarks that the 
divisional cavalry will have to be supplemented for these 
duties. 

“The author then turns to the subiect of raids with which 
he deals at considerable length, finding himself in disagree- 
ment with the ‘Cavalry Drill’ which lays down that they 
should only be undertaken when there is a superfluity of 
cavalry and must vot deter troops from playing their part in 
a general engagement. The author holds that on account 
of the sensitiveness of the modern army’s communications 
such enterprises have increased in importance as the value 
of cavalry on the main battlefield has diminished. He 
thinks that under modern conditions a cavalry division 
would exercise more influence on the decision of a great 
battle by riding round the enemy’s army, as did General 
Stuart at Gettysburg, than by being present at the decisive 
point. He examines the conditions necessary for success in 
such undertakings and thinks the German cavalry division 
of six regiments too weak to undertake them. He there- 
fore advocates augmentation of strength and the addition of 
cyclists battalions. 

“In dealing with dismounted action, the author criticises 
the ‘Cavalry Drill’ for laying down that attacks on foot 
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must be brought to a conclusion with the utmost rapidity 
and only undertaken when superiority is assured to the at- 
tacker. This does not allow for the grave situations where 
the army cavalry may be obliged by the strategical sit- 
uation to attack some locality, cost what it may, without any 
such overwhelming superiority. Cavalry, like the other 
arms, should be prepared to fight on to the last man when 
the occasion demands, as did the Japanese cavalry brigades 
at Sandepu. He disagrees with those who advocate the sub- 
stitution of a bayonet for the sword, holding that the sword 
has its use and its loss would tend to lower a cavalryman’s 
self-confidence. 

“The second part of the book deals with peace training 
looked at from the practical point of view of preparation for 
war. A series of short chapters deals with the individual 
training of man and horse on a progressive system, the re- 
sult of experience. Stress is laid on the desirability of a 
longer individual training for the remount and a more con- 
stant flow of young horses into the ranks. 

“Value is attached to the simultaneous training of the man 
in musketry and riding so as to save more time for war 
training, while stress is laid on the necessity for developing 
his self-reliance. 

“Field training, thinks the author, should conclude not 
only with maneuvers but with a great reconnaissance. He 
d 


4 


iscusses this and offers numerous practical hints which 
would be of service to leaders at maneuvers. 

“Hethen deals with the battle training for formations of 
all strengths. ‘The practical in war is his watchword, and 
from this point of view the various considerations as to the 
battle of encounter and the proper value of fire action are 
discussed. 

“In conclusion, the author deals shortly with the German 
cavalry organization, holding that for war, brigades of three 
regiments, strong cavalry divisions properly supplied with 
everything necessary to their independence and the creation 
of cyclist battalions are necessary to give the army cavalry 
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its proper offensive value. He asks for more scope for the 
Inspector-General of cavalry in the performance of his duties. 

“The book is replete with useful matter for cavalry officers 
and others interested in the subject, and crystalizes much 
abstract and vague teaching into sound argument and clear 
language. It has an excellent index.” 


A Precis of As the title indicates this book is a gloss- 
Strategy.* ary of the subject of strategy. A student 
about to take an examination in strategy 

would find the book of great benefit as a general review just 
prior to the examination. <A condition precedent to gaining 
any benefit from the study of this work isa thorough knowl- 
edge of military history and a previous course in strategy. 
Considering that our army does not have much to do with 
“speck” examinations, and also the general condition of 
military education as it now exists with us, it is not believed 
that this work will be found of value by many of our officers. 
The book is well printed in large type, handsome in ap- 
pearance and is accompanied by fifteen maps or charts that 
make clear the meaning of the reference in the text to varie 


ous battles or campaigns. E. 


The A new work of this title is now in press 
Campaign of which will be issued in the early fall. 
Chancellorsville.+ In this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
is reprinted a part of Chapter VIII of 
this book under the title of ‘‘The Battie of Kelly’s Eord.”’ 
Those of our readers who know Major Bigelow are aware 
that he is a careful, painstaking writer, and it is believed 
that this forthcoming book will be a welcome addition to 
the literature on the subject of the campaigns of the Civil 
War. A review of this work will appear in the September 
number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


©A Precis of STRATEGY,” by Brevet Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Bird. D. S. 
O. Hugh Rees, Ltd. London. Price 3 shillings and 6 pence. 

+*THE CAMPAIGN OF CHANCELLORSVILLE,’ by Major John Bigelow, Jr. 
The DeVinne Press, New York. 
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BREEDING CAVALRY HORSES. 


As many of our readers may know, some time since the 
Quartermaster’s Department and the Department of Agri- 
culture entered into a scheme for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the breeding of suitable horses for the mounted services 
of the army, particularly suitable horses for the cavalry ser- 
vice. The Department of Agriculture has long been willing 
to institute a general scheme with this end in view, but it 
was only within the last few months, since the establish- 
ment of the remount depots, that the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment was able to codperate by agreeing to purchase the 
colts that should be bred under this scheme. 

The Department of Agriculture is about to, or has already 
instituted two or more experimental horse breeding stations 
in certain districts for the expvess purpose of interesting 
breeders in raising horses suitable for the cavalry service. 

Also very many of the horse shows throughout the coun- 
try are now having a ‘“‘Charger” class which will also have 
a tendency to improve the breed of horses that we need for 
the cavalry service. 

Soth of these ideas should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent by our mounted services. Although these beginnings 
may not bear immediate fruit, yet the work is in the right 
direction and may ultimately result in our being able to pro- 
cure suitable mounts for the officers and troopers. 

Recently, at the suggestion of Captain C. H. Conrad, 
Third Cavalry, who is now on duty in the Quartermater’s 
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Department and engaged and purchasing young horses for 
the remount depots, the Executive Council of the Cavalry 
Association determined to offer a cup for the horse exhibited 
in the Virginia Horse Show Association winning the largest 
number of blue ribbons as a charger. 

Regarding this proposition Captain Conrad wrote: 

“You will doubtless remember my letter of last fall in 
which I suggested the advisability of the Cavalry Associa- 
tion giving a cup for the colt in the charger class winning 
the largest number of blue ribbons in the Virginia Horse 
Show Association Circuit. I had hoped for favorable action 
on this subject by the Association, but aside from your re- 
marks in editorial column, which were to my mind very ap- 
propriate, I have seen nothing further in the JOURNAL about 

% % % % % 


% ave 


this. 

“The spring shows commence next month, and if this 
step is to be taken the present year, it is essential that all 
the preliminaries be arranged at once. 

“As I wrote you before, Iam ina position to have this 
matter taken up by the Virginia Horse Show Association 
and can assure you that all of the shows will make a feature 
of this class and devote a page in all catalogues to a descrip- 
tion of the horses considered proper for entrance in this 
class, as well as the general advertisement of the cup and 
reasons for its existence. 

“Owing to the fact that a number of officers of infantry 
are now required to be mounted, it is possible that some 
support of this movement could be obtained from the Infan- 
try Association. I have not approached them on this sub- 
ject, as it seems to me that the cavalry should be not only 
willing, but anxious to do this by themselves. Later it 
might be advisable to have all branches of the service help 
this movement and designate the cup as anarmy cup. This 
of course, would increase the interest and stimulate the com- 
petition in the charger class. The horses of this class are, of 
course, exactly what we want for officers’ mounts as well as 
for the troopers. While the civilians interested in horses 
and horse shows have manifested themselves in this way, 
and the two departments are doing everything in their power 
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to improve the mounts of the army, it seems rather negli- 
gent for the branch of the service most effected to do nothing. 

“J, therefore, write to urge upon you the advisability of 
looking into this matter at once and if possible have the 
necessary money set aside for the purchase of a suitable cup. 

“IT suggest the giving of this cup in Virginia because of 
the fact that at present the class of horse that we want, and 
the breeding we are anxious to stimulate are found princi- 
ipally in Virginia, also because the horse shows are better 
organized in Virginia than elsewhere. 

“As you know, the cavalry has been used to the heavy 
and draft type of mounts for so long that its eyes have be- 
come set upon a rather beefy, low bred but substantial look- 
ing horse. Many officers are inclined to think that the finer 
bred horse; the horse with better lines, has neither the 
power nor endurance of the horse to which we are accustomed. 
Many do not realize that a finely turned horse is heavier and 
stronger than he appears. 

“If my suggestion is followed and photographs of the blue 
ribbon winners in the various shows are published in the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL, nearly every edition could show a photo- 
rraph of an animal considered by experts as one of the best 
-hargers. It seems to me that the educational side of this 
would far outweigh any expenditure that might be made in 
this direction for this trophy. Later also this cup should be 
open to competition in any show in the country.” 

Since the cup has been offered the following has been 
received from Captain Conrad: 

“TIT am enclosing a copy of the page in the horse show 
catalogue on the Charger Class, recently issued as a result of 
the offer of a cup by the Cavalry Association. 

‘The judges score card will have the following headings 
and their marks will be in per cent: Catalogue number, 
name of horse, sex, color, etc, name of exhibitor, breeder, 
age, height, head, neck, withers, shoulders, chest, fore legs, 
knees, back, loins, barrel, hind quarters, tail, hocks, limbs, 
pasterns, feet, general appearance, average per cent. and 


award.” 
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‘““CHARGER CLASS.” 


“In order to stimulate the raising of horses for the army, 
as well as to acquaint horse breeders with the type and kind 
of horse best suited for army purposes, The Cavalry Associa- 
tion U. S. Army has decided to donate yearly an handsome 
solid silver cup to the horse exhibited in the Virginia Horse 
Show Association Circuit, winning the largest number of 
4] 


ylue ribbons as a charger. 


“GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CHARGER.” 
“Mare or gelding, shown to halter, conformation only to 
count; breeding, at least fifty per cent. thorough-bred ; age 
three or four years; color, any but gray or white; height, 


measurements to indicate a 1512 to 16 hand horse when 


mature.” 





MSP bulletin 

oO oO s, on detai 

or photograph 

and breeding of horse for publication in “JOURNAL OF THE U.S. CAVALRY 

Association.” A copy of the JourNAL will be sent owner of each blue ribbon 
orse, . 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


Under the above title, there appeared in the September 
and November, 1909, numbers of the CAVALRY JOURNAL Aa 
reprint of an account of that great battle written Tuly 16, 
1863, by First Lieutenant Frank A. Haskell, Sixth Wisconsin 
Infantry, at that time an aide on the staff of General Gibbon, 
and who was killed at Cold Harbor while colonel of the 
Thirty-sixth Wisconsin. 

As was stated in a foot note to that article, the pamphlet 
was furnished the Editor by Major General Wiley, N. G., 
Pa,, and that it appeared to be a reprint from some college 
magzine. 

As has been noted before, no one article that has ap- 
peared in the CAVALRY JOURNAL for years, if ever, has at 
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tracted more universal attention and comment as did the 
reprint of this one. It was highly commended by many of 
our readers and spoken of as “a graphic description,” “a 
classic,’’ etc. 

Recently, however, there has appeared a small book of 
forty-two pages, published by “The Philadelphia Brigade 
Association,” and which is a scathing attack upon Haskell 
and his account of the battle. From this book we learn that 
this account was first printed for private distribution by 
Haskell’s brother about the year 1878. It was reprinted in 
1898 asa part of the History of the Class of 1854, Dartmouth 
College, but with certain omissions that severely reflected 
upon the Eleventh Corps, General Sickles and President 
Lincoln. It was again republished in 1908 by the Loyal 
Legion of Massachusetts and again in December, 1908 by 
the History Commission of Wisconsin. 

It was a copy of the 1898 edition, the expurgated edition, 
that fell into our hands and was reprinted in the above men- 
tioned numbers of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

The cause of the appearance of this book will appear 
from the following extract from the introductory part of it: 

“At the stated meeting of the survivors of the Phila- 
delphia Brigade, held in that city on September 7, 1909, 
letters were read from General Alexander S. Webb, who 
i] lia Brigade at the Battle of Get- 





ysburg, requesting the consideration of the Brigade Asso- 


ciation to the most astounding misstatements made by First 
Lieutenant Frank A. Haskell, Sixth Wisconsin Infantry, ina 
paper said to have been written by him under date of July 16, 
1863, two weeks after the Battie of Gettysburg had been 
fought and addressed to his brother.” 

The reading of this letter and the accompanying copy of 
Haskell’s account led to the unanimous adoption of the 
following preamble and resolution. 

“WHEREAS, In the ‘ Narrative of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg,’ by Lieutenant Frank A. Haskell, Sixth Wisconsin In- 


fantry, and an aide on the staff of General John Gibbon, said 
to have been written a few days after the battle and reprinted 
in 1898 as a part of the History of the Class of 1854, Dart- 
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mouth College, and republished in 1908 under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, the Philadelphia 
Brigade has been recklessly, and shamelessly, and grossly 
misrepresented; therefore, with a view of correcting these 
wilfull misstatements, it is 

“Resolved, That a committee consisting of the officers of 
the Philadelphia Brigade Association, together with two 
comrades from each of the four regiments of the brigade, be 
appointed to carefully consider the matter, and, if deemed 
advisable by the committee, to publicly enter its protest 
against the malicious statements ‘reprinted in 1898 as a part 
of the History of the Class of 1854 of Dartmouth College,’ 
and again republished by the Loyal Legion of Massachusetts 
in 1908, with a degree of recklessness and disregard for truth 
‘unparalleled in any publication relating to the Civil War; 
statements so false and malevolent as to be wholly unworthy 
of a class of Dartmouth College, or of a Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, etc.” 

The book in question is the product of the labors of the 
above mentioned committee. 

It will be observed that no mention is made in the above 
preamble and resolution of this account having been repub- 
published by the Wisconsin History Commission, and it is 
presumed that, at that time, they did not know that it had 
been so republished by them. However, in the report of 
the committee due attention is paid to the fact and this Com- 
mission, together with the Loyal Legion of Massachusetts 
and the prior publishers of this article are severely scored. 

While it is impossible for us to give this defense of the 
Philadelphia Brigade Association in full, yet, inasmuch as 
this account has appeared in the CAVALRY JOURNAL also, it 
is felt that, in justice to them, the book should be noticed 
and such extracts made as will give their side of the question. 

Their principal cause for complaint is given in the fol- 
lowing extracts: “The charge of cowardice on the part of 
the Philadelphia Brigade, purported to have been made by 
Lieutenant Haskell is printed on pages 60, 61 and 62 of the 
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volume published by the Loyal Legion of Massachusetts, 
» é odo 


and is in part as follows: 

The part quoted is that appearing in the November, 1go9, 
number of the CAVALRY te YURNAL, ommmekoinay with line fif- 
teen on page 437 and down to include line twenty, page 438. 
In brief, this is to the effect that being unable to find General 


Gibbon, after having delivered a message toGeneral Meade, he 


rode to the right of the second division; he being the only 


~ 


ones officer then near the engaged lines—‘“as the most 
eligible position to watch fartver progress of the battle.” 
He then says: “I had come near my destination, when 
Great Heavens! were my senses mad?—the larger portion 
of Webb's Brigade—my God, it was true—there by the 
group of trees and the angles of the wall, was breaking from 
the cover of works, and without order or reason, ‘with no 
hand uplifted to check them, was falling back, a fear-stricken 
flock of confusion. The fate of Gettsyburg hung upon a 
spider’s single thread.” He then proceeds to tell how he 
“ordered those men to ‘halt’ and ‘face about’ and ‘fire’ and 
they heard my voice and gathered my meaning and obeyed 
my commands. On some unpatriotic backs of those not 


— a + } £ anny ont - fe)] + laavhtley 
quick of comprehension, the flat of my saber fell, not lightly, 


and at its touch, their love of country returned, and with a 
look at me as if I were the destroying angel, they again 
faced the enemy. General Webb soon came to my assist- 


nee. He was on foot, but he was active and did all that 


a 

one could to repair the breach or to avert the calamity.” 
The report of this committee then goes on to say: 
‘Colonels O'Kane and Tschudy of the Sixty-ninth were 


killed in action; Baxter of the Seventy-second, wounded and 
carried off the field; Moorehead and his one hundred and 


sixth regiment had been sent by Gibbon to the support of 


i 


} 


Howard’s Corps, thereby materially weakening the brigade; 
Colonel R. Benn Smith, of the Seventy first, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Theo. Hesser, of the Seventy-second, were with their 
commands, which they never left, encouraging their men to 
even greater deeds of heroism; Webb is still living and ina 


supplemental paper to this reply will state specifically where 
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the commander of the brigade and his adjutnant were and 
what they did. 

‘While Haskell has long been dead—killed in action at 
Cold Harbor in 1864, and it seems cruel to speak harshly of 
the dead, yet duty to the living, and to the honored dead of 
the Philadelphia Brigade compels reply. The unreliability 
of Lieutenant Haskell as a writer of military matters was 
equalled only by the egotism of the youthful lieutenant.” 

Several other quotations from Haskell’s account are made, 
each preceded by some such comment as “the Haskell 
slander,” “the egotism and recklessness of Haskell,” ‘‘this 
silly statement,’ ‘Haskell might, with equal truth and 
egotism,” “this absured statement,” ‘the colossal vanity of 
Haskell,’ etc., but none of these refer to the Philadelphia 
Brigade and are evidently given with the view of showing 
that Haskell was inaccurate in other respects as well. 

Following these extracts and the comments upon them 
is the following from General Henry 5S. Huidekoper, who 
commanded the 150th Pennsylvania at the Battle of Gettys- 
burg after its colonel was wounded and carried from the field. 

“In the first print much of what Haskell said was sup- 
pressed and we can not but regret that any of it was made 
public, for, from a historical standpoint the story is inaccu- 
rate and misleading, and from an ethical standpoint it is in- 
decent, venomous, scandulous and vainglorious.” 

Then follows these extracts from the reply: 

“And this is the ‘narrative’ that the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of Massachusetts and the History Commis: 
sion of Wisconsin have recently published in attractive and 
costly form, given the same wide circulation, unmindful of 
the fact that thereby they are inflicting irreparable injury to 
both the living and the heroic dead.” 

“As to the charge of cowardice against a brigade that lost 
3,533 in killed, wounded, deaths from other causes, and miss- 
ing, made under the auspices of Dartmouth College, and the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of Massachusetts, is so 
positive, so indecent, so scandulous, so brutal and so abso- 
lutely false, the Philadelphia Brigade in formulating a reply 
to these malicious and infamous violations of facts, has 
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deemed it proper to submit, as briefly as possible, extracts 
from Colonel Bane’s ‘ History of the Philadelphia Brigade,’ 
about what the Old Brigade did from the time it received 
the order to move from Falmouth, Virginia, until it met and 
turned back the charge of Pickett’s division at the ‘ Bloody 
Angel’ of Gettysburg on the afternoon of July 3, 1863.” 

Then follows extracts from Bane’s History, comments on 
on the same, various notes and letters as well as tables of 
losses, all going to show the part taken in the battle by this 
brigade. 

Without going into the merits of the case, it is noted that 
a large portion of this book is given up to confuting other 
charges made by Haskell, rather than the one in question 
and in applying opprobious terms to the writer. 

As to the charge that the Haskell account is “Vain- 
glorious,”’ it is true but the same may be said, to a certain 
extent of all, with a very few notable exceptions, personal 
accounts, histories of regiments and brigades, North and 
South, of the Civil War. 

As one well known student of the History of the Civil 
War said not long since, “It is a God send to the military 
student that there were no typewriters in those days” and 
many others have said that the Azstory of the Civil War is 
yet to be written. There is such a mass of vainglorious 
chaff to be sifted out before the wheat is found in the large 
majority of personal accounts of the parts taken by individ- 
uals, regiments, etc., in that war that they are almost value- 
less from a historical standpoint. 

In conclusicn the following extracts from official reports, 
etc., regarding the part taken by Haskell in the battle, are 
given: 

“From General Hancock’s report: ‘I desire particularly 
to refer to the services of a gallant young officer, First Lieu- 
tenant F. A. Haskell, aide-de-camp to Brigadier General 
Gibbon, who, at a critical period of the battle, when the con- 
tending forces were but fifty or sixty yards apart, believing 
that an example was necessary, and ready to sacrifice his 
life, rode between the contending lines with a view of giving 
encouragement to our and leading it forward, he being at 
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the moment the only mounted officer in a similar position. 
He was slightly wounded and his horse was shot in several 
places.” 

Of him General Gibbon wrote: ‘There was a young 
man on my staff who had been in every battle with me and 
who did more than any other one man to repulse Pickett’s 
assault at Gettysburg and he did the part of a general there.” 

Colonel Norman J. Hall, of the Seventh Michigan Infan- 
try, commanding the Third Brigade, thus refers to the same . 
incidents; ‘I can not omit speaking in the highest terms 
of the magnificent conduct of Lieutenant Haskell, of General 
Gibbon’s staff, in bringing forward regiments and in nerving 
troops to their work by word and fearless example.” 

From these and other similar reports, it would appear 
that Haskell certainly had a magnificent record for gallantry. 


U. S. FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION. 


As has been noted elsewhere in this number of the 
JOURNAL, the officers of Field Artillery, regular and of the 
National Guard, have organized an association along similar 
to those of the other service organizations. In their associ- 
ation, however, they have adopted an idea that is a marked 
exception to those of the associations of the other branches 
of the service, in that they have admitted the Field Artillery 
officers of the National Guard to full regular membership. 

Inasmuch as the National Guard, under its present or- 
ganization and the laws as to their service, is to become part 
of the mobile army in time of war, and particularly since the 
advancement in instruction of its officers and the enthusiasm 
with which a large majority of them are perfecting them- 
selves in their duties, it is believed by many that this isa 
step in the right direction. 

At one time it appeared that we of the cavalry were go- 
ing to have the pleasure of having Field Artillery officers 
affiliate with us and come in as a branch of the Cavalry As- 
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sociation or that both would unite in forming a mounted 
service association. While this, in many respects, would 
have been best for them as well as for us, yet for many good 
reasons that appealed to them, they deemed it advisable to 
form a separate organization. 

In fact there are many good reasons that have been ad- 
vanced whyall branchesoftheservice, particularly all branches 
of the mobile army should unite in forming one grand asso- 
ciation and publish one journal for their mutual venefit and 
advancement, but more especially to foster that cooperation 
that is necessary in a well trained army. 

The U. S. Cavairy Association welcomes this new Asso- 
ciation into the brotherhood of service institutions and 
wishes for it every possible success. 


ARMY BALLADS. 


Harvard University has appointed Professor John A. 


Lomax, College Station, Texas, “Sheldon Fellow for the In- 
vestigation of American Ballads.” 

Professor Lomax asks that our readers send in copies of 
old army songs or any relating to the military life of the 


soldier. 

This is a matter of importance in the interest of Ameri- 
can literature, American history and American folk-lore and 
it is hoped that our officers will help ia this work of collect- 
‘ag and preserving the many old time army songs that are 
now heard no more. 

There are many such that were quite familiar in the 


army a geners‘ion ago that possibly some of our older officers, 
especially those on the retired list, may have copies of and 
which in this manner, may be saved from utter oblivion. 
There was one old song that was heard about the camp-fires 
some thirty years ago that was about, or referred to 


“Aransas Bay” that is now never heard, and it is possible 
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that in another generation even the “Wild Missouri” will 





























be a thing of the past. 
The Editor of the CAVALRY JOURNAL will be pleased to 
il receive and forward copies of such songs as may be in the 


possession of our members. 


THE CAVALRY EQUIPMENT BOARD. 


As our readers are aware, a Cavalry Equipment Board 
has been convened to meet at the Rock Island Aresenal for 
the purpose of considering the question of changes in cav- 
alry equipments, horse and personal, the refle and pistol 
excepted. 

This board has been authorized to correspond direct 
with all cavalry officers regarding suggested improvements 
in cavalry equipments and its President has made a general 
call for such suggestions. 

This is an important Board and the result of its labors 
will be of great interest to our branch of the service, as no 
such Board has been convened for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The most important questions for the consideration of 
this Board are those of changes in the curb bridle, the sad- 
dle, the carrying of the rifle, and the total weight of the 
equipment to be carried on the horse. 

It is hoped that the question of an automatic rifle or car 
bine will be so far settled before this Board concludes its 
\ work that this may also be referred to it, in order that the 

question of the rifle vs. a carbine may be discussed and settled. 

In the minds of many officers there is no doubt that the 

L weight carried by the horse should be reduced and that not 
only should some of our equipments be dispensed with for 
this purpose and that a carbine should be adapted to replace 
the cumbersome and weighty rifle. 
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While the McClellan saddle has stood the test of time and 
experience in many respects, and is undoubtedly the best 
saddle that our service has ever had, yet there is also room 


for improvement in it. However, care should be taken in 


making these that its quality of standing the rough usage of 


field service should not be sacrificed. 
It is hoped that our progressive cavalry officers will take 


an active interest in the work of this Board and assist it by 
sending in sound practical suggestions on the above and the 
various other questions that will undoubtedly come before it. 
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BROAD ARROW 


The Naval and Military Gazette. 
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Price 6d. LONDON. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
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The Royal Engineers’ Journal. : 


Published Monthly by 


Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 


Annual Subscription: 15s. paid in Advance. 


Price: Is. 6d. Pust Free. 
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& Yearly Mk 20 Guarterly Mk 5 
Single Copy Mk 2 
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¢ «She United Service Magazine 
With which are incorporated 

: THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 

g and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
PRICE Two Shillings 

€ WILLIAM COWLES & SONs ( Lid.) 


BOLET IN 


DEL 


CENTRO NAVAL; 


(MONTHLY.) 


ARGENTINE, b 
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Buenos Aires. 





: 


§ 23 Cockspur St London, S. W. 
, ar Tee 128 ) % es 
g Revista Tecnica Revue de Cavalerie 
DE (MONTHLY.) 
Infanteria y Caballeria. | 5 Re des Beaux Arts, PARIS? 
MONTHLY. SUB=CRIPTION 
MADRID. In France 30 fr. in Postal Union, 33 fr. 
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JOURNAL oF tHe U. §. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


FIFTY CENTS PER NUMBER. 
$ .50 PER YEAR. 


} 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. 


(0@ Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. "BW $ 


§ The Journal of the Infantry Association and that of the Cavalry Association have a ciub rate ox 
$3.00 for the members of either Association. 
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4 Governor’s Island, NEW YORK. 
& 50c. a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 
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q Proceedings of the 
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{United States Naval Institute. 
Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


$5.50 a Year. 


} $1.00 A Copy. 
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Army and Navy Register 
The U.S. Military Gazette) > 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., > 


Bond Building, Washington, D. ¢. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo, $2; 3Mo, $1.25; 1Mo50c > 


Foreign Postage $1.00 per year extra. 
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«U.S. Infantry Journal. 
q PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 

; U. S, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 
4 50 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
Schoo! Board of the Artillery School. 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 
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The Military Surgeon} 


Published Monthly by the Assogiation of > 
Military Surgeons of the United States 


At CARLISLE, PA. 


83.50 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. 
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¢Army and Navy Journal 


; Gazette of The Regular and Volunteer Forces 


Published Weekly 


Single Copies Fifteen Cents 
Club Rate to Members of the Services $3.00 a yr 


$6.00 per year 


More National Guard News is publisned in 
The National Guard Magazine 
Than in any other military publication. 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized 
Militia you must read it 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, Ohio, 
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An Ilustrated Magazine Devoted to 
* HORSE SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 
Bil Sur 
4 $3.00 per annum. 
& Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN. ° 
The National Military Weekty. p 
Contains Sketches and Stories upon Shoot- > 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifie Shooting and 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by % 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


Arms and the Man Publishing Co. , 
$3.00 a year. 





«SCRIBNER’ Ss 


é ‘The Typical 
} American Magazine.” 


§ o50. a Number. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, New York City. 


$3.00 a year. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY ‘ 
AND THE READER > 
New Rochelle and New York. > 
rhe Bobbs Merrill Co. > 


Indianapolis 


25e, a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 





A YEAR WITH 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE 


Isa year with more wholesome Outdoor 
influence in the home and a larger num- 
ber of happy hours of genuine self-for- 
getfulness, 

If you want such a year, send $3.00 to 
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THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., Deposit, NY. 
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EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. ‘ 


Issued monthly 

Yearly Subscription, $1.50 in advance. 
Single Copy 15 Cents, 

Foreign postage, $1.00 additional. | 

Published by THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, ? 


Union Square, New York Ci ar 
10 Norfolk : t., Strand, London, W.C., England. 
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Special Selection 


Mission Furniture, Sigmund 
Rugs and 


Draperies Eisner 


Manufacturer of 


GUNN SECTION BOOKCASES 


ee Clothing and 
State License Undertaker Uniforms 


Red Bank, ft. 3. 


W. C. DUMM, Factory: 


-31 Bridge Ave. 
JUNCTION CITY, KAN. eee 
709-711 Washington St. 














WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 
TO SUPPLY YOUR 


every merchandise need. A complete line of the best goods constantly in 


stock at the lowest prices. 





Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 
‘ | Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. | ¢ 
£ An Exclusive Dress Making Department. a 

















Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Jt will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention it when writing. 
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JOHN G. HAAS, 





EPI can 

















4 
; Lancaster, Washington, 
Pa. wees 
1876. 1904. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





/TEACHENOR'BARTIBERGERS 


ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
— KANSAS CITY — 





Lt wall help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention tt when writing. 
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(Jnderwood 
Standard 


Cypewriter 








Incorporate every desired feature of 
all other machines into ONE and com- 
pare it feature with feature, working 
part with working part, and the 
UNDERWOOD will stand out 
superior. 

It permits of the greatest latitude of 
work--does more and better work per given 


effort and admits of the greatest speed. 











“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” ‘ 





Underwood Cypewriter Zo. 


>: INCORPORATED: 











NEW YORK or ANYWHERE. 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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” 
The Keynote of SMITH PREMIER — Efficiency 


' Is its key-for-every-character keyboard. 








One simple stroke prints any character. 


This saves time, increases speed and insures accuracy. 
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Write for Information to 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. Ine. 


714 Delaware St. KANSAS CITY, MO. J 


The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 














Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 


CAPITAL, - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 5,000.00. 


This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par everywhere as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 


E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Gashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher. “Place <> my credit with 
THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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we Schmiime CATALOGUE No. 945 SHOWS 

MEN’S WOMEN’S 

MEN'S BATHING SUITS WOMEN 
= A full and complete Line ; 

Ladies’ Suits, $8.50 to $2.50 





Men's, Boys, $7.00 to 40¢. 
Slippers, Caps, Trunks, 
Life Preservers 
It also shows 
FISHING TACKLE, 
HAMMOCKS, 
TENNIS, GOLF 
and all Summer 


SPORTING GOODS 


Sc/hmdnrthase: 


1216-1218 Grand Ave., 710 to 718 Main Street. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


aoe ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 


Very Light anil Portable. 

















Especially adapted uses of the Military Writers 


because of its Portability, Visibile Writing, Iter- 





changeable Types, Strength and Simplicity. 
UNIVERSAL OR SCIENTIFIC_KEYBOARD. 
ND FOR CATALOGUE A-7 
Blickensderfer its. Co, Stamford, Conn. 





OFFICE SUPPLIES 
When you order OFFICE SUPPLIES from us you are as- 
sured of High Quality, Prompt Delivery and Fair Prices. 


WOOD AND STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE. 


Write for our Supply Catalogue. 


Saml Dodsworth Book Co., 


521-23-25 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
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EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D.C. 
AMERICAN PLAN 


i ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 


















H. C. BURCH, Proprietor. 





WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALITY! 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 


‘eee | yhttemore’s| Je 
‘RUSSET | ‘ = 
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“DANDY” combination for cleansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 25e. “Star’’ size, 10¢. 

“ELITE”? combination for gentlemen who take pride 
iu having their shoes look A 1. resto.es color and Justre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c 
“Baby Elite,’’ size 10e. 

“a LBO’’ make dirty Canvas Shoes clean and white 
Kach cake in a handsome aluminum box, with good 
sponge zoe. 

‘““SUPERB,”’’ (a paste) for polishing Patent and 
Shiny Leather Shoes, and all Shiny Leather Articles, 10c. 

**BOSTON.,’’ a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes, 
Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing. 

id 25e. 











It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing 
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WE CARRY THE BEST 


AS IN PATTERNS, 
So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 


THE BIG STORE 


Has for years enjoyed a liberal patronage from army circles. We are prepared 

















at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or any Dress 
requirement. With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 
latest in their several lines, we are ready for any emergency. 

Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 


attention. 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 
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THE STORE OF QUALITY 

f ‘AVERIAN HISTORY } For Over Thirty Years! 


— 





1600 TO 1800 CW SAWYER 
ILLUS" TRATED We invite you to an inspection of our 
i WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF GENUINE OLD- new Fall stock of Dress Goods 
TIME ARMS, MILITARY & SPORTING, CO- él | Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of 
“? LONIAL, REVOLUTIONARY. AND LATER, ys Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- 
| EXPLAINING THEIR VARYING FORMS | ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys, 
DEVELOPEMENT, THEIR HISTORICAL {| Pisor- Riga, Carpets, Lincteum, 
E BACKGROUND & WORTH, & THEIR, NA | Curtains and Curtain Materials. 
43 TIONAL & INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCE * 4 
THE FIRST BOOK TREATING THIS AS- j 
t PECT OF HISTORY. UNRIVALLED DATA #]] Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 
HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING,$260 a Madame HALL aud Miss MALLOY, Modistes. 
FLEXIBLE LEATHER, GILDING,£4.10 “i 
at C.WSAWYER Hs 
Ce 41 HUMPHREYS ST. BOSTON, t SA li | 414-16-18 Delaware St., 


Ty 


{= | TO CHECKS NOT ON NEW YORK OR BOSTON BANKS ee ] = | LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


| . 
a | CLEARING HOUSE CHARGE OF 10 CTS SHOULD BE AODED. | | | 
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LATEST REGULATION 
( Solid Nickle.) 





WHITMAN 
POLO AND HUNTING 





THE ENGLISH POLO 
BerFAll Pigskin Puttee, Al Quality, per Pair - $6 00“tsu 


(We export this ! uttee to England, France and Germany. 





The Whitman Officer's, complete, - $20, $22, $25, * and $33. 
The Whitman Polo, complete, - - $2 » $30, 370. 
The English Polo, complete, - - - - - - - $4 


We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole makers of a 
celebrated Whitman, the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but equestrian goods, 
Fverything from **saddle to Spur,’ Illustrated catalog free All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. : 

The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 

106D Chambers St., New York City. 


A. J. EAMMEYER 


Sixth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York 
THE LARGEST SHOE STORE IN THE WORLD 


Regulation BOOTS, SHOES AND LEGGINS 
FOR ARMY OFFICERS, 


Made of the Best Materials and comply-- 
ing with full government regulations 








We maintain a separate Department devoted exclusively to Army 
and Navy trade and supply a great majority of the Service people 
with their footwear. Our constantly growing business is the best 
evidence of our ability to execute any order entrusted to us in the 
best possible manner. A permanent record ou file of the sizes of all 
our Army and Navy patrons 

Our representatives visit all Army Posts at rrequent intervals 
with complete line of samples of the most up-to-date Shoes for Men, 
Women and Chiidren. 

Goods ean be procured from us direct or througn the exchange 
at your Post. Complete catalogue mailed upon application. 

Regulation Tan Service Shoer, with or without tips.$3 76 and 1$ 5.00 
Regulation English Pigskin I uttee Leggins........... .... 
Regulation Black Calf Riding Boots .............. cece eee scene 10.00 


MEN’S RIDING BOOTS 
Men’s Russet Calf Stiff Leg Riding Roots, regulation sty 16. ax $12.00 
Men's Enamel Leather Stiff Leg Riding Boots, regulation style. 12.0 


WOMEN’S RIDING BOOTS 
Women’s French Calf Riding Boots............. ree 
$5.50 Women’s All Kid Sti? Leg Kiding Boots...... eae sas 1 











Newest*Feature in Fas- 
tening Pigskin Leggins 
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66’ °ooth-brush drill is as needful 
as any gymnastic exercise 
for the preservation of health,”’ 


says Dr. Richard Grady, the dentist of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 





RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


helps keep you in athletic condition. It improves your teeth, 
and therefore your digestion, health and appearance. Its regu- 
lar use is a safeguard against disease. 

For Dr. Grady’s view is that “there is strong reason to believe that many 


diseases may be due to the fact that the masticatory organsshave been neglected.” 


Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves and polishes perfectly 
and antiseptically. Not only a thorough cleanser and true antiseptic, it 


also prevents decay-germs, corrects mouth-acids and takes care of the gums. 


Its Delicious Flavor 
makes its use a pleasure and proves that a 
“druggy” taste is not necessary to efficiency 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO., Est. 1806, Dept. 50, 55 John St., N. Y. 
Canadian Dept ° Coristine Bldg. Montreal 





Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
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NEW SERVICE 
O LT (Caliber .45) 


WITH POSITIVE LOCK 
The Kind the Government Buys 


















SIX SHOTS. 
FINISH: Full Blued. Rubber Stocks. 
WEIGHT: With 54-inch barrel, 40 02. 
LENGTH OVER ALL: 19? inches 
Catalog of all Colt Models sent on request. 
REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
AUTOMATIC GUNS GATLING GUNS 


5 PATENT Coal 
COL [ S FIRE ARMS -O HARTrunD, 
MEG. . CONN., U.S.A. 











Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K.” 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 

We Supply the United States Government. 

Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
nets, only $50; $20 Cornets, only $10; $50 Trombones, 
only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only 
$12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 
and instruction books at half. 

Big new Catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
és FREE seabties, entity theianale Also a 50¢ piece of 
new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 
in. Write to-day. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 
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534 A FEW PRICES 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light 
Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining, 
American Goods, - 


Heavy 
Weight 


$18.00 $21.00 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light 
Weight 


Best Work, full 
Imported Goods, 


Heavy 
Weight 


Lining, $38.00 $41.00 


We have many other qualities to offer. 


NP EEN TEATRO 7 





Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


RICHARD SPRINGE, 


LEAVENWORTH, 
KANSAS. 


Military betecetsool ane Outfitter. 
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I, 
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Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


Regulations Boots & 


When ordering 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 
measure over riding breeches. 


» Alexander 


NEW YORK. 


Legains. 


Style No. 
753 Black Calf Boots ................... $12.00 
756 Tan Calf Boot,..........csscccsscee: 12.00 
752 All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
847 Tan Pigskin Puttee................. 7.00 
849 Tan Cowhide Puttee.... .......... 5.00 
Style SERVICE SHOES 
No. 
312 Tan at. Single Sole, Blucher 

ROOM ro hy calaht ake e Aircon ose seesaw 24s 6.00 
314 siieoe Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 

cher, Double Sole............. 6.00 
311 Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 
S31 Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut............ 5.00 
337 Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut............ 50 


Boots, kindly give size 











It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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LaSalle Station 
THE CHICAGO TERMINAL OF ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is nearest the heart of the city, and the only 
station in Chicago on the elevated railroad loop. 
It is within easy walking distance of all the prin- 
cipal hotels and the businessand shopping district. 


Island 





It is the newest, most commodious and most 
completely equipped station in Chicago. There 
is ample room. 


The handsome and convenient women’s parlor, 
with maid, nearby telegraphand telephone booths, 
baggage and parcel rooms, and a most excellent 
restaurant, patronized regularly by many of Chi- 
cago’s prominent business men—these and other 
features make the Rock Island’s LaSalle station 
a model of its kind. 


On your next trip East take the Rock Island 
and land in LaSalle Station—you will then know 
the comfort of a wise choice of routes. Several 
fast, well equipped daily trains to Chicago. 


Time tables and information on request. 
City Office 424 Delaware St. 


RB 0 c 4 7 ooncibsaiagag 
Island 0. ther Phone 


J. M. ALLEN, 


General Agent. 
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{HOME BILLIARD TABLE 





Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 
The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
in a 33 x7 size at $8500; 3x6 table $65.00. 
By means of the adjustable top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 
Catalogue showing different size of tables on application. 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 
‘Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 


Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of tue United States, France, Germany and Mexico 
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We can secure 
any 
Military Book 
for you. 



































of 
Champagne 


Their 
fine quality 
will at once 
commend them 


to the 





most critical 
Morr e & ager 


CHAMPAGNE 
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MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL 
‘“WERY DRY”’ 





The Pre-eminent Cuvées 








ROET. & oi 





MOET & CHANDON 
IMPERIAL CROWN 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 








NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 








